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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postalemploye, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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A BUFFALO LUMBERMAN 


One of the characteristics of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is the ability to place at its 
head men who stand for the best things in it, and the 
best that the lumber interests of the country can afford. 
The list of presidents is not yet a long one, but it con- 
tains the names of men who have made their mark, not 
only in lumber but out of it, and who have steadily done 
honor to the community and the association they repre- 
sent. And so Buffalo is especially proud 
of the fact that the association has chosen 
one of her people to stand at its head and 
direct its many activities the coming year. 

Horace Frederick Taylor is the fifth 
Buffalo man to take the place of presi- 
dent of the association, out of an entire 
list of eighteen. Some of these leaders 
were selected as heads of the industry in 
a sister town, but the whole interest is 
so nearly identical that all were and are 
residents of Buffalo. For a man who 
has always insisted upon leading a quiet, 
retiring life, President Taylor, young 
man as he is, has about as many claims 
to prominence and distinction as fall to 
the lot of It is 
characteristic of him that he sought, not 


representative men. 


the office, but how to avoid assuming it, 
coming as it did to him without opposi- 
tion. He finally yielded to the wishes of 
the association when his Buffalo friends 
insisted that he should not forget the 
daims of locality upon him. For this 
reason, if for no other, the choice of an 
executive does great credit to all con- 
cerned, especially in these days of 
much self-seeking and special preferment. 

Horace EF. Taylor comes of the best 
of stock, not only in a lumberman’s 
phrase but in the most general acceptance 
of the term. His father, Frederick W. 
Taylor, and his mother, Ellen Mills Tay- 
lor, were of sterling English ancestry, 
both coming to America in childhood. 
Mrs. Taylor survives, but the father died 
in 1899. He was a lumberman from 
youth, having taken up the occupation 
about 1860 with John Booth, who owned 
alumber yard on the site of the present 
Buffalo city hall. Mr. Taylor soon ont- 
grew his position, and about 1865 opened 
a yard on the Ohio Basin, and, being 
joined afterward by James Crate, the firm 
became Taylor & Crate. The name con- 
tinues, the concern having been made a 
Corporation in 1900. Frederick W. Tay- 
lor was a lumberman and a chureh man 
to the best of high ability, and when he died he had not 
only set up one of the largest branches of the lumber 
trade in the country, but he had founded a family that 
Was capable of carrying on the business and maintaining 
the integrity and progressiveness that had been so emi- 
hently characteristic of him. 

After Mr. Crate’s death in 1903 Horace F. Taylor 
became president of Taylor & Crate; the second son, 
Shirley D. Taylor, is vice president, and the third son, 
Nelson 8. Taylor, is secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. There is also one sister, Mrs. E. Clifford Potter, 
of Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo is one of the really great hardwood centers of 
the United States. The city’s geographical, receiving and 
distributing and other advantages and the extent of its 
business in hardwoods were exploited in a full page ar- 
ticle published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 19, 
918, in connection with which the more important of the 
hardwood lumber concerns of the city were listed and 
‘ome mention was made of their personnel and the char- 





acter of their business. Inevitably in the front rank of 
those enterprises was listed that of Taylor & Crate. 
The business of Taylor & Crate is that of cutting and 
marketing hardwood lumber, it being the largest eastern 
concern carrying a full hardwood assortment, the list 
including more than twenty-five kinds, besides yellow 
pine and fir. Early in his career the founder of the firm 
saw the need of southern connections and he was soon 
established in both Kentucky and Mississippi, as owner of 
large tracts of timber and sawmills, being the pioneer in 





HORACE FREDERICK TAYLOR, OF BUFFALO, N. Y.; 
President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


the extensive operations of northern lumbermen south of 
the Ohio; for example, the operation of Taylor & Crate 
at Hincheliff, Miss., which is equipped with a 9-foot Filer 
& Stowell band mill and 6-foot MeDonough resaw, and 
the plant altogether has been credited by experts as being 
one of the most complete and efficient of its kind. The 
equipment includes more than twenty-five buildings, pro- 
vided with electric light and a fine artesian well. The 
company has shown its progressive spirit by cultivating 
a great part of its cut-over lands in Sunflower County, 
Mississippi, raising cotton and corn in great quantity, 
so that the land should not lapse into a canebrake. Much 
of this land has lately been sold. The company still 
owns about 30,000 acres of timber lands, of which not 
over 3,500 acres have yet been cleared. 

The activities of Taylor & Crate are perhaps best 
shown by a glance at the present headquarters, on North- 
ern Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, where in 1917 a fireproof 
office, 120 by 60 feet, was built by it at the center of a 
yard of thirty-four acres, where over 20,000,000 feet of 


lumber is at present stored. There are also a concrete 
wharf and yard on the Niagara River by which the com- 
pany maintains a large lake lumber trade. 
ment of lumber is always heavy. 


The move- 
Seldom has it less 
than 100 cars in transit, which means much in these 
days of scant car supply. The new yard and office would 
well repay a long trip to see; the facilities and details are 
such as are seldom to be found anywhere in the country. 
An inspection of the new lumber in pile is certainly re- 
freshing, for the car shortage has done its worst to 
hold all lumber in mill yards. 

A glance at Horace F. Taylor’s busi- 

ness and social connections is interesting, 
as showing what a public man of his 
‘standing and ability has to do with the 
activities of the country. Besides being 
president of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, he 
is also treasurer of the Sagamore Timber 
Corporation, a British Columbia organi 
zation, vice president of the, Tidewater 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.), president of Taylor & 
Crate of Kentucky, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Lumber Under- 
writers in New York, director of the Citi- 
zens Commercial Trust Co., of Buffalo, 
president for a second term of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange, and a member of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Re- 
cently, for several months, he has been in 
Washington as hardwood member of the 
staff of R. H. Downman, director of lum 
ber, Council of National Defense. 

Socially and educationally, Mr. Taylor 
is a member of the Buffalo Club and the 
University Club of Buffalo, the Buffalo 
Country Club, Wanakah Country Club, 
and the Turtle Lake Fish and Game Club 
of Quebec. He is a graduate with the de- 
gree of B. A. of Rochester University, 
class of 1898, and a trustee of the univer 
sity, elected by the alumni. He is a mem 
ber of the Greek letter fraternity of 
Alpha Delta Phi. 
ber of the Westminster 
Church of Buffalo. 

Horace F. Taylor was born in Buffalo 
on Dee. 3, 1871, and is therefore 46 years 


He is an active mem- 


Presbyterian 


old. He has, since becoming old enough 
to engage in business, been a lumberman, 
beginning at the bottom as tally-boy. He 
married on June 10, 1896, Miss Sara 
Althea Chase, of Rochester. 
three children: 


There are 
Frederick Chase, aged 
20; Horace F., jr., aged 16; and Althes 
Taylor, 10. The eldest son is an active 
member of the United States naval re 
serve corps, having enlisted in April, 
1917, within a few days after the decla- 
ration of war by President Woodrow Wilson. 

Asked if he had any policies to follow out during his 
administration, as head of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Mr. Taylor said that a presi- 
dent was usually an executive officer, but he was eager 
to see less made of local interests as such, in lumbermen’s 
While he 
was always glad to‘ promote these interests as far as 


organizations and the lumber trade generally. 


legitimate, he was able from the great breadth and scope 
of his business to see that purely local combinations could 
be carried too far, and that they sometimes did harm, 
especially if they conflicted with the interests of lum- 
bermen the country over. 

Those who have had executive charge of the activities 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
have uniformly been men of business ability beyond the 
ordinary significance of that term and their personality 
has lent much to the effectiveness of that efficient body. 
A safe hazard is that the traditions of the association 
will be well maintained by President Horace F. Taylor. 
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“There’sa Wood for Every Need” 


and for industrial purposes it’s mighty 
important that builders select the wood 
naturally adapted to their needs. For 
example, in the erection of a factory 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 





























offer real economy. Douglas Fir is not only a structural lor shipping room floors, Port Orford Cedar insures 
wood, offering strength and durability in timbers and long life and low up-keep because of its compact, even 
dimension, but it is also adaptable to finish, doors, sash, grain. There are many other uses you should know. 
columns, etc. Let us tell you about them. 


Every dealer should have a stock of these two 
woods in his yard. Tell us your needs now. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Western Lumbermen Meet All Tests of 
Loyalty Superbly 


Shortly after the outbreak of the Kuropean war the 
lumber business at the Douglas fir mills in Oregon and 
Washington was so severely curtailed that it was a hand 
to mouth struggle to keep going. More than one lumber- 
man added a number of grey hairs to his head in the 
struggle to find the money to keep the mill running. 
Then came better times, the demand for lumber picked 
up and with it the price, until at the time of the entry 
of the United States into the war the west Coast operators 
could see some profit coming their way. In common with 
all the other lumbermen they offered their services, their 
plants and their product to the Government. The Gov- 
ernment was given the benefit of low prices by men who 
sorely needed profits in order to round out the leanness 
caused by previous years. Yet they did not object; they 
were glad that they could be of service. They went on 
furnishing the Government lumber at less than the market 
price. i 

About this time labor troubles became acute. The 
mills were almost closed for a time, but the difficulties 
were patched up and the supply of lumber for the Gov 
ernment went forward. But the trouble broke out again 
this winter and finally the operators decided to meet 
the demands of employees by granting the 8-hour day 
with the 10-hour rate of pay. 

Believing that they should obtain higher prices for 
their product as a result of the mounting cost of produc- 
tion and the 8-hour day the Pacific coast operators sent 
a committee to Washington to request an advance. This 

“request was denied and the price to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment was actually decreased. 


So the committee went back and reported. Such a re- 


port could not have sounded pleasantly, but the AMERICAN 
LumMBErRMAN takes pleasure in quoting the following com- 
meut made by one of the prominent lumber manufactur- 
ers after he had heard the report: 


‘Our hours of work have been shortened, thus in- 
creasing our cost of manufacturing; the price has been 
reduced, and we are given no cars in which to ship our 
side lumber. I don’t know what we will do to keep 
going, but I just want to say that I don’t care what 
the Government does to me if it will help us win the 
war. They can take my mill and everything I have got 
if they want to. That’s the way I feel about it.’’ 

And that is the spirit of all of them. They put the 
good of their country above personal aims and ambitions, 
above profit and above price. Theirs is the spirit that 
is going to win this war and that makes this country 
worth living in and fighting for. All honor to the mem- 
bers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. May 
all do as well and stand the test as truly. 





The Lumber Industry Everywhere 
Presents a Firmly Patriotic Front 


The mass meeting of southern pine manufacturers held 
at Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday of this week, resolved 
itself into a great patriotic demonstration that showed 
the world conclusively that, despite any feeling that lum- 
bermen may not be receiving the treatment they should 
have, the lumber industry stands solidly back of the Gov- 
ernment and will go to the utmost limit of its resources 
to help win the war. 

Pledging their resources in timber, men and equipment 
to the production of ship timbers and other Government 
material in a wave of unbounded enthusiasm, subscribing 
two and a half times the amount asked for the support 
of the Y. M. C. A. work in industrial centers, and pledg- 
ing the industry to use its influence to secure the renuncia- 
tion by the people of the use of wheat until our soldiers 
and the people in France are fully supplied, the southern 
lumber manufacturers took a high patriotic stand that 
should have a wide influence and go far toward aiding 
in carrying out the plans of the President and his asso- 
ciates in the administration who are determined that the 
fight shall go on until Germany is brought to terms. 

And what the manufacturers in the South are doing 
is being repeated in the West, in the North and in the 
Kast. Despite difficulties seemingly almost insurmount- 
able and in the face of unjust and unealled for criticism 
the lumber industry is presenting a solid front and stand- 
ing firm for patriotic support of the Government in or- 


der that the war may be won. 





Fire Resistive Construction in New Form 


Is Offered 


A Philadelphia architect has suggested a new form of 
fire resistive construction that offers at least the merit 
of novelty and ingenuity. It is designed especially for 
workmen’s houses and barracks but might be adapted 
also to hospitals and one story factories. 

In building this house wooden sills are laid and the 
frame work is erected similarly to the ordinary framing 
of a wooden building. In this framing, however, every 
third stud is made double with a space between two to 
three inches wide. The false or extra stud is carried 
down thru the floor joist to form a continuous vertical 
space between the two forms of the double stud. In a 
similar way, when the ledger board is applied to this 
studding to receive the ends of the second floor joist 
blocks are applied between the studding to enclose a 
horizontal rectangular space running entirely across the 
building below the joist. To this frame work waterproof 
paper is applied on the outside, and over this metal Jath. 
A stuceo coating is then applied on the outside and on 
the inside the horizontal and vertical spaces described 
are filled with concrete, reénforcing steel being first ap- 
plied so as to form completely continuous vertical con- 
erete studs and completely continuous concrete sills, these 
transfer sills oceurring not only below the floor but also 
at the rafter plate and on the gable wall underneath the 
jack rafter. The reénforcing in these conerete frame 
members is tied to the metal lath at stated intervals. 

The author of this form of construction claims that 
the price is as low as wood frame construction with shingle 





covering, and that the walls in addition to their greater 
fire resistant qualities are prevented from shrinking and 
cracking and thus causing settlement cracks. Inasmuch, 
however, as this method of construction requires some- 
what more framing lumber than ordinary frame con- 
struction it can not be seen just how it could be built as 
cheaply. 

As this method was described in a recent issue of the 
Engineering News-Record, the text stated that every 
fourth stud was made double, but the accompanying illus- 
tration showed that every third stud is double. Even 
so, at 16-inch centers this would make the vertical con- 
crete studs a space four feet apart, and obviously a 3 x 4 
inch concrete stud on such wide spacing could not very 
materially strengthen the wall. It is obvious, however, 
that the fire stopping of interior spacing would be effi- 
ciently accomplished, altho for barracks it is probably 
intended that the wall should be left with open framing 
on the inside. 





A BULLETIN just published by the Forest Service gives 
some very interesting statistics regarding the remanu- 
facture of lumber into miscellaneous wooden products. 
This is really a recapitulation of the studies of wood- 
working industries by States which were begun in 1909 
and were completed in 1913. The annual production 
shown in this tabulation, therefore, is a composite of 
the annual production in those years. It shows that 
about 60 percent of the annual lumber product, or 
approximately 24,(00,000,000 feet, is remanufactured into 
various factory forms of wooden products, one-fifth of 
the remaining production of the approximately 16,000,- 
000,000 feet being usually exported in normal times. 
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Are “Bargain Leaders’’ to 
Fall Under the Ban? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not hitherto commented 
upon Complaint No. 80 of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the well known mail order house of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., in which they are charged with stifling com- 
petition, inasmuch as the particular practice complained 
of is one that has been in very general vogue among 
other classes of merchants and was, according to a state- 
ment issued on behalf of this concern, abandoned some 
months prior to the filing of this complaint. The accusa- 
tion in brief is that this company made prices on sugar 
that were actually below cost, conditioning the offer on 
the purchase of certain quantities of other commodities. 

Printers Ink, however, sees a suggestion in this action 
that is of broader general interest. It would appear to 
be an expression of disapproval in general of any cut 
price merchandising tactics offering some leading arti- 
cle at cost or less for the purpose of attracting customers 
to the store in the hope of being repaid by profits on 
other merchandise sold to them. This custom is one that 
is most followed by large department stores, and the 
price that they make on the advertised article or articles 
is unfairly low in competition with the smaller merchants 
of outlying suburban sections or nearby small towns. It 
is one of the methods by which city merchants have at- 
tracted trade from the country towns with disastrous 
effect upon the local prosperity of those communities, 
and that effect is equally disastrous whether buyers do 
their purchasing on the mail order plan or are induced 
to make shopping visits to the larger city for the purpose 
of direct purchase. 

The subject is one not very directly concerned with 
the merchandising of lumber, but it has an intimate 
relation to the campaign for community development 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has carried on for a 
number of years. The outcome of this particular com- 
plaint and its possible further development by other 
complaints of similar character will be watched with 
interest. It appears to show a trend toward better and 
more stable merchandising methods. 





The Lay Writer’s Amazing Conception of 
Timber 


The ignorance with which many writers in the daily 
press discuss more or less technical subjects connected 
with the lumber industry is exceeded only by the assur- 
ance with which they deal with such problems. It has 
remained, however, for a special writer on technical and 
scientific subjects, Frederic J. Haskin (whose utter- 
ances have sufficiently commended themselves to editorial 
favor to appear in syndicated form in a number of daily 
papers), to reach the ultimate climax in that direction. 
In a letter dated from Washington on March 15, in dis- 
cussing the timber situation, particularly in relation to 
airplane construction but also with some reference to 
shipbuilding, he puts the following statement into the 
mouth of a former governor of Oregon: 

‘*Governor West asserts that the young spruce trees 
are much more valuable for airplane construction than 
the old trees. As the spruce tree ages, he says, the top 
branches become so thick that they exclude the sun and 
the lower branches, deprived of. sunlight, wither and drop 
off. This accounts for the rings that form around the 
trunk of the spruce tree and for its many knots. 

‘«The heart of the tree is knotty and so it can not be 
used in the manufacture of an airplane. Only that part 
of the tree between the bark and the heart can be used.’’ 

It is quite likely that this famous successor to the 
mantle of William E. Curtis had some slight misunder- 
standing of what former Governer West really did say. 
It is somewhat difficult to trace his thought regarding 
‘*the rings that form around the trunk of the spruce 
tree.’’ The average reader will be at some loss to under- 
stand whether in his conception these rings are due to 
the shade or to the withering and dropping of the lower 
branches of the tree. Inasmuch as the common herd are 
somewhat deficient in scientific technical lore, an ‘‘au- 
thority’’ on such subjects should be careful to use lan- 
guage sufficiently simple and clear so that even the editor 
of a lumber trade journal can grasp his meaning. 

One may assume, however, to trace somewhat the 
thoughts of this eminent writer regarding knots and re- 
garding the reasons why the young spruce tree is more 
valuable than the older. A knot, in his opinion, appears 
to be formed by withering and dropping of a limb. Con- 
sequently, if you catch your spruce tree at a sufficiently 
youthful period in its history, while it is still growing 
under somewhat open forest conditions and while the 
lower limbs are still alive and vigorous, they will not have 
had time to form knots within the tree. This must be 
his thought, because, of course, the knotty heart of the 
larger tree is merely the tree itself in a younger state 
of growth, and if it has them at that period in the his- 
tory of the tree and does not have them at a younger 
growing period when the tree is more fit for airplane ma- 
terial they must, of course, have been formed by the 
withering and dropping of these lower branches. 

Being a space writer, Mr. Haskin goes on to the extent 
of a column and a half of this sort of stuff. It would 
be entirely safe to conclude, therefore, that his article 
would contain some misstatements seriously reflecting 


upon the loyalty and patriotism of those engaged in the 
lumber industry. In one place he says ‘‘the southern 
yellow pine makes an excellent substitute for fir but the 
people refuse to sell it.’’ If this statement were made re- 
garding any individual lumber manufacturer it would be 
ground for a successful libel suit; but it appears to be 
safe to libel an entire industry. 

The clipping in question was forwarded to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by a prominent lumberman who says: 

‘*And he found a responsible daily newspaper ignorant 
or malicious enough to print such rot. He should be in- 
terned as an undesirable citizen or confined among the 
feeble minded.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that as an alter- 
native punishment he should be taken south by a vigi- 
lance committee and compelled personally to tally every 
one of the thousands of ship timbers that have been al- 
ready produced from yellow pine, the wood which he so 
kindly endorses as ‘‘an excellent substitute for fir.’’ 





Lethargic Airplane Production 
No Fault of Lumbermen 


Advices from Washington, D. C., and other eastern 
centers regarding the amazingly slow production of mili- 
tary airplanes hy this Government, which make unpala- 
table reading for the country generally, lay the respon- 
sibility, inferentially if not pointedly, largely upon the 
manufagdturing plants engaged in making the metal 
parts and assembling the airplanes. The advices dealing 
direetly with this subject do not, even by intimation, put 
any of the onus for the delay upon those entrusted with 
the work of providing the lumber needed. 

Which is in refreshing contrast with much that has 
heen reported, and without foundation, of the ‘‘ falling 
down’? of lumbermen in this vitally essential manufac- 
ture. Official, semiofficial and other responsible sources 
of information, on the Pacific coast especially, have for 
many weeks reported increased and increasing activity 
in getting out the lumber needed for airplanes, and in 
instances extraordinary methods and as extraordinary 
speeding up have been the rule in timber camps and 
thruout the successive steps of providing the necessary 
material. Yet despite these indisputable facts irrespon- 
sible or uninformed ‘‘news’’ sources and others have 
more or less continuously charged the lumber industry 
with dangerous delays. 

The facts are and have been to the contrary. Where 
the lumber trade has not been hampered by contradictory 
governmental restrictions and other handicaps for which 
it was not responsible it has kept up its required pace 
and has exceeded it. In the present unfortunate phase 
of airplane manufacture it has no part, tho admission 
of that comes belatedly and then only by inference. 

The lumber industry needs no apologist for its rela- 
tion to wartime activity, a fact here emphasized. 





Combining Beauty and Utility In 
Building 


A recent contributor to the American Architect dis- 
cussing the subject of town planting with,a special rela- 
tion to industrial housing makes a number of interesting 
suggestions regarding the treatment of the open spaces 
in front and rear. Tle says that too often a handsome 
street and spacious parkway are created by robbing the 
hack yard, and publishes a number of illustrations of his 
ideas of what should and should not be done. Tn one illus- 
tration the street is entirely done away with, and the 
houses face each other across a strip twelve or fifteen 
feet wide about half of which is conerete sidewalk laid 
to one side and the other half lawn and flower beds with 
crosswalks leading from the main walk to the entrances 
upon that side. 

This writer insists that the cross streets that are not 
needed for thorofares for thru traffie are of very little use 
for local service to the residences that front them. The 
alley will answer for wagon delivery service and a walk 
of not more than half a block will be necessary in order 
to reach a waiting automobile on one of the thru streets 
on each side. The saving of street space thru this 
method of planning will allow for more spacious rear 
yards which can be made practically useful for gardening 
or other domestic purposes. 

The idea is one that is well worthy of greater attention. 
Something of the same idea is, of course, being carried 
out in the construction of those deep court buildings 
fronting a parked court without interior driveways where 
the distance may be a half block or more from the street 
to those entrances in the rear of the court. No greater 
inconvenience would be caused by the plan that has been 
above described, and a more efficient and profitable use 
of valuable ground space could thereby be secured. 





As a safeguard against curtailment of demand for 
grapefruit because of the sugar shortage the Florida 
growers, thru the citrus exchange with which they are 
affiliated, plan to devote part of their usual advertising 
space to educating the public to the use of salt instead of 
sugar upon this popular breakfast adjunct. To those 
having an incorrigible sweet tooth the suggestion is made 
that honey, maple sugar or sirup, and corn sirup, blend 
well with the acid tang of the grapefruit. 











In These Times No Man Liveth 
Unto Himself 


The tendency of these strenuous times is all in the 
direction of organization and collective action. The 
hermit is unpopular. Individualism is at a discount, 

It remains true that the basic unit of a democratic 
government is the individual citizen; but in order to 
assume his most useful relationship of service to society 
he must join with other individuals and work codépera- 
tively. Uncle Sam still loves the humblest citizen as 
much as ever, but he is too busy to deal except with 
committees and associations and other organized masses 
that have banded themselves together for specific action 
to a common end. 

That is why—as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has said 
before and will take occasion to repeat from time to 
time—the lumber association is a more important organ- 
ization today than in any previous period in its history, 
The individual, whether a lumber manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer, who remains aloof from his own trade 
organization is by that very act failing to do his entire 
duty as a patriotic citizen. The associations form the 
only mechanism available for effective codperative action 
among lumbermen for the doing of those necessary things 
that only lumbermen can do. The problem of marketing 
lumber as one of our great national resources for its 
most effective national use is a problem that reaches 
from the sawmill down to the final ultimate use of every 
timber and board, and it is a problem with which sooner 
or later every member of the lumber industry will stand 
face to face. 

Come out of your shell and send your application into 
the association. If you do not owe that as a duty to it 
or to yourself, you at least owe it as a duty to the nation. 





The Needs of the Lumberman’s Biggest 
Customer 


There are a number of new developments in the Govern- 
ment’s program of lumber purchasing for direct and 
indirect Government needs which are told in the news 
columns this week. One of the innovations is the estab- 
lishment of’ maximum prices on fir logs applicable to the 
Government’s requirements. Orders have also been pro- 
mulgated extending lumber prices on fir until May 31, 
and on southern pine to June 15. The current schedule 
of southern pine maximum prices is for the first time 
printed in this issue. 

Another interesting development was embodied in an 
order published last week, briefly restated this weck in 
connection with the lumber price list. This order extends 
the Government prices to include indirect requirements 
of the Government such as lumber needed by box manu- 
facturers on Government contracts, lumber for the use of 
Government controlled railroads, for the building of 
barges by private barge builders under the program of 
the Inland Waterways Committee. Only these specific 
indirect uses are mentioned by way of illustration, but it 
is quite likely that a number of other indirect Govern- 
ment uses will also be included. 

Another somewhat interesting angle of this subject is 
developed by the article on prices for wagon materials 
appearing on page 58. The various angles of that partic- 
ular experience should be carefully read, but the facts 
would appear to be that vehicle manufacturers submitted 
a secret list of prices to the Government for materials for 
escort wagons and attempted to force another and lower 
set of prices upon the lumber industry, of which they and 
not the Government would have the benefit. The lumber 
manufacturers made it clear that they were willing to 
make low prices where the Government itself was the 
interested party. They felt under no patriotic obligation 
to do this if the vehicle manufacturer instead of the 
Government was to be the beneficiary of their sacrifice. 

That particular principle is here referred to because to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it would appear to be the 
properly controlling one to be generally followed as long 
as the theory of limiting established maximum prices to 
Government and allied requirements is followed. The 
case is specifically mentioned in one of the orders of 
lumber required by box manufacturers who have contracts 
with the Government for boxes. Presumably such manu- 
facturers are required to base their prices for boxes upon 
this established schedule of lumber prices. ' If this is true, 
the Government of course is benefited and the principle 
holds. Take, however, the other instance of a large fac- 
tory having Government orders which must provide houses 
for its workmen. It is obvious that these are necessary in 
order to carry out the Government program, yet they are 
to be constructed at the private expense of the factory 
owner. Is the construction of such houses so charged 
with public interest that lumber manufacturers will be 
required to furnish the material at the Government sched- 
ule of prices? It may be that the urgency of the require- 
ments for such a purpose even tho technically a private 
enterprise would lead to the issue of priority shipping 
permits and these might perhaps be in such form as to 
enforce upon the lumber manufacturer the fixed Govern- 
ment price. 


There are a number of details of this sort that will 


remain to be worked out. The indirect requirements of 
the Government might be construed to reach very far 
indeed, or a more strict boundary line might be set. ‘The 
lumbermen will await with some interest and indeed with 
some little anxiety a more detailed interpretation of some 
of these obscure points, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


YELLOW PINE FOR FENCE POSTS 

We have a great number of small longleaf and shortleaf 
yellow pine saplings on our holdings, in sizes from 6 to 8 
inches in diameter, which we believe could be handled to ad- 
yantage for fence post material. It might be that these would 
have to be creosoted, so as to give longer life to the posts. 
We would be pleased to have you give us what information 
you can on this subject, as to markets in which these could 
be disposed of, and the nearest creosoting plant to us.— 
Inguiry No. 104. 


[This inquiry comes from Florida. Yellow pine fence 
posts when preservatively treated have been used to a 
considerable extent and in view of the scarcity of cedar 
at the present time there should be little difficulty in 
finding a market for them. It is possible that the pub- 
lication of this inquiry will lead to offers to purchase 
such product from some of our friends in the post busi- 
ness. 

The most thoro treatment would be by the pressure 
process, but inasmuch as the decay in fence posts usually 
oceurs at the ground line tank treatment of the lower 
portion of the posts is often resorted to. Such treatment 
with those grades of creosote that have been specially 
adapted for this purpose is quite successful in lengthen- 
ing the life of the post.—EpiTor. | 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS THAT BUY 
LUMBER 

Having been a subscriber to your paper and being a lum 
berman, I take this opportunity of asking you to give me the 
names and addresses of the different branches of Govern 
ment service pertaining to lumbering. I have heard some of 
the spruce production branch which is working on the west 
ern coast, but have been unable to get in touch with them, or 
any other branch that might be of interest would be greatly 
appreciated.—INQuiry No. 99. 


[ Wood in various forms is being used for a widely varied 
range of purposes in our military program, altho of course 
the heavy uses have been for building construction for 
wooden ships and for airplanes. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New York 
City, has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Governmental War 
Agencies Affecting Business’’ which gives a list of Gov- 
ernment purchasing agents and the lines that they look 
after and a copy of this pamphlet may be secured upon 
request.—EDpITor. ] 


LOCUST OFFERED 


Will you be kind enough to advise me of those in need of 
locust timber, squares, either in butts or split; also what is 
the present market price for such ?—-INquiry No. 71. 


[Inasmuch as there is still a heavy demand for locust 
for treenails in the wooden shipbuilding program there 
doubtless will be a number of offers in response to this 
inquiry, and the address will be supplied upon request. 
The inquiry comes from South Carolina. 

A news item was recently noticed that stated that in 
view of the present demand for locust a price of $7 per 
cord had been fixed for the sale of locust from Govern- 
ment timber holdings such as the Appalachian Forest 
Reserve, and it can probably furnish as close an index 
as can be supplied to the present state of the market.— 
Eprror. | 


MORE ABOUT THAT FUEL PROBLEM 


Referring to the article in your paper of March 16 entitled 
“An Interesting Mill Waste Fuel Problem,” the writer wishes 
to say that it is a very interesting one to him, he having just 
returned from a trip to a plant in the South made partly with 
the object in view of obtaining data as to the steaming quali- 
ties of yellow pine sawmill refuse. 

The plant which is now burning this refuse has six boilers 
with a total rating of 1,800 horsepower. Two of the boilers 
last installed are Walsh & Weidner boilers of the return 
tubular type; the other four are of the stationary Scotch ma- 
rine type. All of the boilers have Dutch ovens which are 
fed by spouts from an overhead conveyer, substantially as ex- 
plained in Mr. Comer’s letter. Two men (colored) are look- 
ing after the firing. In the writer’s opinion one live man 
could easily do this work. The boilers are being operated six 
and quite often seven days in the week of twenty-four hours 
each, and are running under a constant load of 140 percent 
of rated capacity. 

In the writer’s opinion the fact which makes this possible 
is that the need of cleaning fires so seldom occurs. The fires 
were cleaned on the average once in about twenty hours. With 
dirty coal it no doubt would have been necessary to clean 
fires five to six times as often, and with the boilers crowded 
as they were this would have meant a serious interruption in 
the operation of the mill. 

In regard to the Dutch oven setting, it would appear from 
the almost smokeless combustion obtained that this is the ideal 
setting for this fuel. There are other boiler plants in the 
Same locality running on the same kind of fuel which do not 
have Dutch ovens (at least not of any length corresponding to 
size of the boilers) and in these the combustion was at all 
times far inferior to those with a capacious oven. 

A close estimate of the amount of fuel consumed gave an 
evaporation per pound of 3.4 with feedwater at 220 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This would seem to agree very closely with the 
claims of the lumber company as you printed them. 

In regard to using blast air on this fuel, it would seem to 
the writer that its very lightness would prohibit this. It 
would also seem that a furnace designed for coal would not 
give the burning pile of hog fuel sufficient surface to develop 
the full load on the boilers —T. B. BuacE, Wausau Sulphate 
Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wis. 

[The above letter is a further discussion of the prob- 
lem presented by a textile mill concern that had already 
arranged for an automatic stoker for coal under its 
boilers but was now considering the question of adding 
Dutch ovens and using sawmill refuse from an adjacent 
plant for fuel and considering also the possibility of 
retaining the automatic stoker installed, of course, in the 
Dutch oven in such a form that it could resort to coal 
as fuel if at any time there should be a lapse in the sup- 
ply of sawmill waste. 

The above writer’s discussion of this subject is inter- 
esting. Inasmuch as the Dutch oven was to be added 
4s an amendment to the previous plan it of course could 


be designed to allow sufficient grate surface for the 
wooden fuel. 

In the original inquiry there was a question as to the 
use of blast to accelerate the fire and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN suggested that if forced draft was used it 
would probably be desirable to supply it thru hollow 
grates. If the air were supplied in that way it would 
create little difficulty of excessive blast on light fuel as 
suggested by Mr. Bugge. To introduce the blower pipe 
into the upper portion of the fire box would, however, 
undoubtedly blow sparks thru the stack in considerable 
quantity.—EbI1Tor.] 


ALLOWANCE FOR WASTE IN OAK FLOORING 


We would appreciate advice from you as to where we 
should go to receive an authoritative ruling as to the width 
to be counted in counting oak flooring. We find that some 
are counting %x2-inch face as 2% inches wide, while others 
count this as 2% inches wide, and it would seem that some 
one of the association should have definitely ruled on this 
point.—Inquiry No. 95. 


[The standard measurements of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association for maple, beech and birch 
floor are as follows: 

Flooring 5¢-inch and thicker, all faces, is measured %4-inch 
waste for matching. 

Flooring %-inch and thinner, all faces, is measured 44-inch 
waste for matching. 

Jointed flooring, all thicknesses and faces, is measured \%- 
inch waste. 

This standard of measurement is usually followed for 
oak flooring and it can not be learned that any grades 
have been issued on oak flooring that describe any other 
standard.—EbITor. | 





USERS OF WILLOW WOOD 


Please favor me with the names of firms that use willow 
wood, as I can furnish same.—INquiry No. 92. 


|The above comes from Pennsylvania. There is an ex- 
cellent demand for willow at this time and the address 
on this offer will be supplied upon request.—EDIToRr. | 


IDENTIFICATION OF TREES IN TIMBER SALE 


Sometime ago I saw in your journal reference to a decision 
of some court in a case similar to one which I have at this 
time. 

In 1914 I bought a tract of timber and took a deed to the 
standing trees 9 inches in diameter and over. Had a con 
tract, which is not at this time questioned, giving me ten 
years in which to remove the timber. Now the question 
comes up whether or not I am entitled to remove now, or at 
any time up to end of period, all trees 9 inches in diameter, 
or shall I allow for the growth and, if so, how much? 

It has been some years since I saw that item, but I am 
quite sure, according to that ruling, I should have all timber 
9 Inches at end of period. 

I would like a citation on some case of the kind in order to 
have my lawyer refer to it.—INquiny No, 65. 


[The above inquiry comes from South Dakota. It is 
not stated whether the timber lies in that State, the con- 
struction of timber contracts varying materially in dif 
ferent States. On the point raised by the above inquiry, 
the ‘‘Essentials of American Timber Law,’’ by J. P. 
Kinney, says on page 156: 

Unless a contrary intention is directly stated or may be 
clearly inferred from the terms of the contract, provisions as 
to the size or suitability of trees to be taken will be construed 
as referring to the size or suitability of the trees for the 
purpose at the time when the conveyance was made, 


On the particular point of size the quotations given 
here are: 


Ala. Lbr. Co. v. Monk, 159 Ala. 318, 49 So. 248. Ark. 
Griffin v. Anderson, Tully Co., 91 Ark. 292, 121 S. W. 297. 
Ga. Shaw v. Fender (Ga.), 74 8S. KE. 792; Lbr. Co. v. Gates, 
70 S. E. 672; Roberts v. Gress, 134 Ga. 271, 67 S. E. 802. 
Ky. Cf. Leonard v. Holland, 79 S. W. 227, 25 Ky. L. Rep. 
2009. Minn. O’Connell v. Ward, 153 N. W. 865. N. Y. 
Turner v. Bissell, 69 Misc. 167, 126 N. Y. Suppl. 284. N.C. 
Williams v. Lbr. Co., 154 N. C. 306, 70 S. E. 631; Whitfield 
v. Lbr. Co., 152 N. C. 211, 67 S. EB. 512; Isler v. Lbr. Co., 
146 N. C, 556, 60 S. E. 503; Warren v. Short, 119 N. C. 39, 25 
S. E. 704; Whitted v. Smith, 47 N. C. 36. Cf. Goldsboro Lbr. 
Co. v. Hines Lbr. Co., 126 N. C. 554, 35 S. EB. 458. Pa. 
Shiffer v. Broadhead et al., 126 Pa. 260. Cf. Dexter vy. 
Lathrop, 136 Pa. St. 565, 20 Atl. 545; Boults v. Mitchell, 
15 Pa. St. 364. Tex. Havard v. Lbr. Co. (Tex. Civ. App.), 
125 S. W. 928. W. Va. Darnell v. Wilmoth, 69 W. Va. 
704, 72 S. BE. 1023. 

Further along in the paragraph, on the subject of de- 
termining what the size of certain trees was at the date 
of the conveyance, this authority says: 

In determining which trees were covered by a contract 
under which cutting was deferred for a number of years after 
the sale the annual rings of growth exhibited by the stump 
have been recognized judicially as a means of determining the 
size of the trees at the time the contract was made, 

The citations on this point are given as follows: 

Watson v. Gross, 112 Mo. App. 615. 87 8. W. 104; Mizell 
v. Ruffin, 113 N. C. 21, 18 8. B. 72. 

It would seem therefore that the time of the convey- 
ance would govern on the contract in question unless the 
contrary might be inferred from the construction of the 
terms of the contract itself.—Ep1Tor. | 





WOOD ASHES WANTED 
Would you kindly put us in touch with a few mills or 
dealers who could sell us wood ashes ?—INquiry No. 54, 


[The above inquiry comes from Ohio and is from a 
live stock supply company. Wood ashes are sometimes 
included with other ingredients in live stock remedies, 
and particularly for hogs, and it is not certain whether 
these wood ashes are wanted for that purpose or for their 
fertilizing value. There are probably, however, a num- 
ber of small sawmill plants in Ohio that could furnish 
wood ashes in moderate quantities, or it is quite possible 
that this particular requirement would justify shipments 
from a longer distance. The address of the inquirer 
will be supplied upon request.—EpITor. | 





WANTS TO BUY HARDWOOD DIMENSION 

In the manufacture of such items of millwork as the mod- 
ern built-in features, including closets, sideboards and the 
like, a good deal of short and narrow lumber is used, and as 
we have a large business in this line we would like to know 
if it would be possible to purchase our hardwood require- 
ments in the cut sizes with some consequent advantage to the 
hardwood mill in the utilization of the ordinary wastes of 
lumber manufacture in large lumber sizes, and with some 
consequent advantage also to us in the cost of our raw 
material, 

We would be pleased to have correspondence from the 
hardwood manufacturers along that line.—INQuiry No. 74. 


[The above inquiry is from a large Chicago millwork 
concern. The requirements, of course, run heavily to 
oak, altho considerable birch that is usually given a ma- 
hogany finish is used. Some red gum and some maple 
are also occasionally called for. 

There is an inereasing tendency among hardwood 
manufacturers to go into the dimension business to a 
greater or less extent, inasmuch as this enables them to 
reduce the waste of the manufacturing operation to a 
minimum, The address of this inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDIToR. | 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION UNDER BAN 


I have been reading in your paper the attitude of the lum- 
berman over the position of the Federal authorities on the 
house building question, and I thought from a perusal of the 
more recent news that you had convinced them of the error 
of their ways, but from a communication received today from 
our State commissioner of banking and insurance it looks as 
if they are still unconvinced, or else that he is not well in- 
formed. 

In New Brunswick, N. J., there is a terrific need of more 
houses. Three thousand men in one factory and as many 
more smaller ones are engaged on Government work, Ap- 
preciating this, we applied for a charter for a building and 
loan association. The existing associations are loaned up, 
and besides they are all operated on the old fashioned serial 
plan. 

The letter from the commissioner reads as follows: 

“There has been submitted to this department for its ap- 
proval a number of applications for building loan charters 
and I have had considerable correspondence with the chair- 
man of the capital issues committee of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington with reference to the matter, and in 
view of the request from the Federal authorities, which is to 
the effect that all building not necessary for the prosecution 
of the war be suspended, I have decided to refuse for the 
present at least, all of these applications. 

“WrRANK H, SMitruH, Commissioner,” 

You perhaps know whether Mr. Smith’s conclusions are 
based on the amended attitude of the Reserve Board or not. 

As our petition was based purely on the demand for houses 
by men employed in Government work the decision of the 
commissioner does not set well with us. 

The enclosed circular shows the plan upon which we pro 
posed to operate. It is an improved version of the perma 
nent plan, so popular in the West.——-INquiry No. 87. 


|The information contained in the above contribution 
is a complete and disagreeable surprise to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ‘The writer is an expert accountant and 
auditor who lives in New Jersey and who has had a 
good many years’ experience in building and loan work. 

Obviously, if the formation of a building and loan asso- 
ciation at the present time is an unpatriotic and unwise 
undertaking the operation of those now in existence 
should be looked upon in the same light and they should 
at once liquidate and disband. No one who is acquainted 
with these organizations and with the benefits that they 
accomplish would concede for a moment that such is the 
case, and the petty official narrowness that could take 
that view is merely another example of the fact that we 
have among us some very ardent patriots who should be 
operated on with a club. 

These remarks apply in a general way, where the pur- 
pose of a projected building and loan association is to 
accomplish its ordinary and customary functions. These 
are, first, to promote savings and thrift, which is one of 
the very things that the Government thru Mr, Vanderlip 
and other notable mouthpieces is insisting upon. Its 
second object is to make these funds available for the 
building of homes. 

Secretary McAdoo has very clearly indicated that the 
building of a home under present conditions may or may 
not be a patriotic and desirable enterprise. It should 
be the duty of the Government to attempt to determine 
to differentiate, and to prevent those kinds of construc- 
tion that are not warranted whether with building and 
loan association funds or otherwise. It should be no 
part of the work of the Federal Government or any State 
government to prevent building and loan associations or 
any other agency having to do with building construc- 
tion from operating because of the fact that they might, 
if not properly regulated, attempt to promote the kind of 
building that is not desired, and thereby to prevent them 
from helping with the sort of construction that is abso- 
lutely necessary to win the war. 

In this particular instance it appears that workers upon 
Government work are badly in need of houses that the 
Government, thus far, has not been able to supply them. 
Private capital must step in; but when the building and 
loan association attempts to undertake this very patriotic 
work official stupidity steps in and forbids it. 

What do our readers in New Jersey think of that situa- 
tion ?—EpITonr. | 


MARKET VALUE OF YELLOW PINE PULP WOOD 
CHIPS 

We are planning an operation for the clearing of cut-over 
lands in which we intend to chip the yellow pine and put it 
thru a solvent process to extract the resin and turpentine, 
leaving the chips available for paper making. Can you advise 
what present market price of green chips in this form would 
be at the present time ?—Inquiry No. 84. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can throw very little light 
upon that subject and passes the inquiry along to its 
readers, some of whom doubtless are better informed.— 
EDITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The coming of real spring weather to the northern por- 
tions of the country has stimulated civilian buying, and 
this has tended to bring out the extent to which Govern- 
ment orders are engaging the capacity of the manufactur- 
ing plants of the nation, There is a growing tendency on 
the part of the Government to extend its price fixing 
program to cover commodities used indirectly by it, and 
this tendency has this week been brought strongly to the 
attention of Jumbermen thru announcements of the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board. The 
better weather renders possible speeding up of produc- 
tion and that, of course, means that more men must be 
employed. As a result there is considerable ‘‘swiping’’ 
of men by concerns engaged on war contracts and in cer- 
tain sections the lumber industry has suffered from this 
activity. The extension of price agreements between the 
Government and manufacturers of numerous supplies has 
come up for consideration within the last two weeks and 
it is significant that the price schedules in instances have 
been revised downward. ‘The iron and steel prices furnish 
a good example of this. Now that the initial excitement 
over recent events in Kurope has worn off it can be seen 
that the production of munitions is being speeded up and 
that the output of goods for civilian uses is diminishing 
steadily in the face of a quickening demand. The United 
States is truly getting on a war basis. Men think in terms 
of war, work under war conditions and plan for future 
operations under even more stringent conditions. Credits 
are being tightened up, especially in lines that are not 
directly connected with war endeavors. 

ad * + 

It is probable that the demand for southern pine was 
never keener, and in this connection it should be noted 
that the buying by retailers is increasing. The spring 

sun makes the sap crawl upward in 
SOUTHERN the trees and it likewise causes men 
PINE to think of building homes, of repair- 

ing old ones, and generally of making 
use of lumber. In ordinary years some such demand as 
this can be relied on, but this year the outlook was so 
difficult to gage that retailers put off ordering as long as 
possible. It now appears that the demand will be pretty 
good in many sections and the orders from retailers come 
rolling in, augmented by large Government orders. Thus 
the southern pine producers are made to feel very good 
in glancing at the fatness of order files, but when they 
reflect upon the difficulties of securing labor, of the still 
greater difficulty of getting cars, and then getting loaded 
cars thru the embargoes, the optimistic spirit is dampened. 
In general there has been some slight improvement in the 
car situation; some districts report a decided improve- 
ment, others that the situation is not better. Some em 
bargoes were lifted this week, but so many are still in 
force that adequate relief is very much in the ‘‘ promised’? 
state. Of much interest is the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in the application of Government prices for indirect 
Government uses. Like many other Government announce 
ments it must be further explained before fully under 
stood or, at least, applied. The trend of prices is still 
upward, tho there has been some slowing up in this tend- 
ency. For the week ended March 30 the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN average price index of twenty yard grades 
stands at $29.70, as compared with $29.56 for the pre- 
ceding week. For the week ended March 29 a group of 
141 mills booked orders for 117,220,971 feet, shipped 
91,238,175 feet and produced 80,565,826 feet. Normal 
production is estimated at 99,000,000 feet. Thus orders 
booked were almost 19 percent greater than normal pro- 
duction and represented the largest total booked so far 
this year in a week, 

x ¥ 

North Carolina pine shippers are still playing tag with 
the embargoes. Sometimes a car gets thru and sometimes 
it gets part way thru when along comes an embargo in 

the shape of a cold hearted railroad 
NORTH official who says, ‘‘Tag; you stay 
CAROLINA here for a time.’’ The railroads 
PINE simply have not the hauling capacity 

needed and the situation is not any 
too encouraging, as the movement of garden truck is 
beginning, and this will mean the utilization of a number 
of cars. The labor situation has always been acute in 
this territory and the shortage bids fair to be intensified 
because of the recruiting of workmen for munitions plants 
and the movement of other workers to the country. To 
date the Government has not announced the prices to 
apply on North Carolina pine for the next few months, 
but manufacturers are hopeful of liberal treatment. For 
rough stock the demand is fully equal to that of recent 
weeks, but the call for dressed stock is not brisk. Manu- 
facturers believe, however, that the demand is sure to 
increase and hold firmly to the present prices and in a 
number of instances are asking advances. The high water 
freight rates have attracted a number of ships to the 
lumber trade and the movement of lumber by water is 
fairly brisk. AM of this lumber is meeting with ready 
sale, or has been sold for some time, and it is hardly suffi- 
cient to supply current needs. The bulk of present sales 
is made for prompt delivery and neither buyers, nor sellers 
care to contract for future delivery. 

% * * 

The hardwood industry is in a very good position. 
Spring weather, the absence of the usual spring floods, 
together with improvement in the car and log supply 
naturally make the producers feel 
good, but when to it is added their 
absolute and unconditional victory over 
the ‘‘vehicle committee’’ the spirit of optimism is inevit- 
able. Lest these phases of the situation make the hard- 
wood producer too cheerful, however, there are the con- 
stant trouble experienced in getting cars thru embargoes 
and the never ending hunt for workers. Also hardwood 
dealers are wondering whether the announcement regard- 
ing the application of Government softwood prices to in- 
direct Government needs is to be extended to the hard- 


HARDWOODS 


wood end of the industry. As yet no information on this 
is available. In the South some anxiety is expressed over 
the possible damage that worms may do to logs piled up 
on sidings and strenuous efforts are being made to get 
these logs to the mills. Broadly speaking, indirect Gov- 
ernment needs lead the market. The mills are cutting to 
fill such requirements and they find that the demand from 
other sources is good enough to absorb all of the stock 
cut. Poplar, ash, thick oak and both gum and cottonwood 
wagon box boards are among the leaders. Stocks on hand 
are well sold and according to the best information the 
unsold stock on hand is steadily decreasing. In the 
North the embargoes and the scarcity of cars in some 
localities are causing considerable worry. However, a 
number of the mills are advantageously situated and have 
not so much to complain of in regard to cars as mills in 
the South. The northern mills are also fortunate in 
having a good portion of their sales territory in unem- 
bargoed territory. There is trouble in getting enough 
workmen, but manufacturers have encountered this trouble 
for so long that it is taken as a matter of course. Prices 
are firm. 
* * * 

Taking the situation as a whole there has been little 
change in the cypress market this week. The demand 
continues fully equal to the supply offered for sale and 
both yard and industrial stocks are 
moving in good volume. It is true 
that the mill supplies of this wood are 
not up to normal, but the manufacturers have managed 
to keep them fairly well assorted and as the demand 
is mostly for mixed cars—as far as the yard trade is 
concerned—shippers manage to fill orders with satisfac- 
tory completeness. The. car situation has not improved 
greatly, tho a company may have a fair supply of cars 
this week that last week had practically none or vice 
versa. imbargoes continue to exert their unwelcome 
influence. As soon as it will be possible to make ship- 
ments to eastern and New Kngland territory the demand 
in those sections will pick up. In fact, manufacturers 
are not encouraging demand from embargoed territory. 
It is easy to dispose of all the stock possible to be moved 
in unembargoed territory and if it were not for the 
desire to attend to the wants of all customers probably 
less attention would be paid to orders that the mills 
know it will be impossible to ship for some time. Prices 
remain firm at the recent advances, 

* * * 

There is better feeling in the hemlock market. Manu- 
facturers have maintained steadily that there was cer- 
tain to be a good spring demand for building or for 

repair jobs, especially in the country, 
HEMLOCK. and now the retail lumbermen find 

that this is correct. As a result hem- 
lock prices are strong and the manufacturers are in a 
very good position as far as being able to sell stock is 
concerned, While it is obvious that stocks of dry hem- 
lock, particularly in the Hast, are small it is equally 
evident that there is a considerable bit of stock to be 
obtained. The manufacturers have seen the demand 
coming, they have faith in the wood, and they have 
been doing everything possible to inerease the produe- 
tion of lumber. The cut is not so great as normal in 
all probability, but it is of considerable proportions. 
Hence retailers in the hemlock territory find it possible 
to get shipments -of hemlock when it is impossible— 
either because of embargoes or the car shortage—to 
get any other lumber on short notice. Prices, it is 
almost needless to say, are firm and they should return 
a good profit to the producers. On the other hand, 
retailers are able to show that the price of lumber 
has not increased proportionately nearly so much as 
that of many other commodities. 

* * * 


CYPRESS 


Undoubtedly the spruce manufacturers are much in- 
terested in the possible prices that the Government 
may fix for direct and indirect purchases of spruce. 
A great amount of spruce is being 
used for one purpose or another by 
the Government and from present 
indications a still greater amount will be called for. 
Another good market for spruce is found in the coal 
fields of the East, where a number of miners’ houses 
are being built. The fact of the matter is there is no 
danger of the market for spruce being less than the 
supply. Spruce is in such demand in some sections that 
there is no fixed market. That is, prices depend more 
upon the ability of the seller to deliver than what some 
competitor will take if the buyer is able to wait one 
month, or two months, or three months or some other 
indefinite time for delivery. The cut of spruce logs has 
not been any too large this year, tho, of course, the 
sellers neglect no opportunity to impress this upon the 
minds of the buyers, who, in turn, point to the slackness 
of general building. Each has a weapon for use in the 
natural warfare between buyer and seller—and is wield- 
ing it. If the prices that the Government will pay con- 
tinue to be satisfactory the outlook for producers is 
very good. 


SPRUCE 


* * * 


Naturally the demand for white pine is good; the 
wood is too deeply intrenched in the publie favor by 
its well known excellent qualities and by history to be 

neglected when any building is going 
WHITE on. Added to this is an excellent pub- 
PINE licity campaign, backed up by real 
helps for the retailer that are de- 
signed to be of special value in such a time as this. 
The result is that the mills have all of the business that 
they can handle; in fact, the demand is in excess of the 
ability to get cars, and is of such character that it could 
be expanded materially if it were possible to fill the 
orders. Demand from retail yards has picked up, as 


the retailers are now in a better position to tell what 
the demand is going to be like and the items that will 


be called for most. For the low grade stock the demand 
continues very good. The greatest trouble is to get 
cars forward to destination, tho it must be remembered 
that the labor situation also causes the operators con- 
siderable worry. Prices are very firm. 

* * * 


The demand for redwood has shown an increase, in 
sympathy with the increase in the demand for other 
species of wood. The car supply at the redwood mills 

is not very good, but if it were not 
REDWOOD for the embargoes the mills could 
take on a good deal more business 
than they are now accepting. The embargoes are 
gradually being lifted, the movement being from west 
to east, and as a result the booking of eastern business 
increases. The mills have been expecting a big demand 
and have prepared for it to the best of their ability, 
with the result that stocks on hand are well assorted 
and fairly large. The California consumption is of good 
proportions and with known and prospective additions 
to the cantonments and other Government enterprises 
in the State the eall for redwood for such purposes 
grows. The 8-hour day is generally in operation in the 
redwood manufacturing district now and as a conse- 
quence prices have recently been advanced. This has 
not halted buying and prices are firmly maintained. 

* * * 

In California it is to be expected that stocks of west- 
ern pines are reduced at this season, and certainly that 
condition prevails today. The mills have never had 
a better year as far as demand is 
concerned, While sawing operations 
have been under way at some of the 
mills for some time the majority in 
number if not in volume of production are just get- 
ting ready to start up. The demand for box shooks in 
California is doubtless to be very great this year, and 
probably the mills will cut into material for the box 
factories much of the lumber that ordinarily is worked 
as shop. Shop is not selling with the accustomed vigor, 
but the demand for all other grades is brisk enough 
to satisfy even the hardest to please. In the Inland 
Empire the larger number of the mills have either 
started sawing or are on the verge of doing so. Pro- 
duction is going forward at a much brisker rate than 
at this time last year. The 8-hour day is in effect in all 
parts of the Inland Empire now and employers and 
employees seem contented with the results, tho it is 
too early to draw any final conclusions in this matter. 
Dry kilns are being utilized to round out broken stocks, 
so that, generally speaking, orders can be filled in 
pretty good shape. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


% * * 


The problem of pressing moment in the Douglas fir 
section is to secure some means of moving the side cut. 
Many of the mills have just about reached the point 

where it is physically impossible to 
DOUGLAS store more lumber, and unless relief 
FIR is accorded will be forced to close 

down and thus will materially reduce 
the output. Naturally the manufacturers do not feel 
good about the reduction in prices to be paid by the 
Government, but they are distinctly and absolutely 
behind the Government in the prosecution of the war 
and are willing to do their part, no matter how it may 
affect them. Actually the lumber industry on the 
*acifie coast is divided into two divisions; one division 
being logging and the other lumber manufacturing. 
While the price of lumber for Government needs was 
reduced even in the face of the 8-hour day the prices 
of logs were fixed for the first time. Thus it may be 
that the lumbermen will not be in any worse shape, but 
that the burden will have to be borne by the loggers. 
The prices as fixed by the Government for fir logs are 
$10, $15.50 and $19. The car situation has, broadly 
speaking, shown no relief, tho the situation is so serious 
that it seems probable that the Government will be 
forced to give relief. For the week ended March 23 
a group of 139 mills report that actual production was 
75,161,129 feet, as compared with normal production 
of 101,900,000 feet. Orders were booked with much 
care, as the mills do not wish to enter into contracts 
until the car situation shows some signs of improv- 
ing. Consequently new business booked was small, 
being for 10,557,699 feet less than actual production. 
Shipments were slightly in excess of orders, being 
6,900,537 feet less than actual production. Rail orders 
were above rail shipments 2,340,000 feet, leaving the 
mills 12,685 carloads of unfilled orders on hand. Prices 
are firm and give every evidence of so remaining. 

% * * 


The shingle manufacturers on the Pacific coast are 
in much the same boat as the fir manufacturers. Cars 
are almost impossible to obtain at many mills, while 

storage facilities are taxed to the 


SHINGLES, utmost. As a result a large number 
LATH of the mills are closed, and there is 

no certainty when they will open 
again, All this makes it possible for those that can 


make shipment of shingles to realize good prices. It is 
true that the demand for shingles is not up to normal, 
but it is sufficient to take care of all the cars that reach 
the consuming districts. This condition alone keeps 
the market firm. The manufacturers need cars very 
badly, but it is a question as to whether it is better 
to operate with few cars and get the prices now obtain- 
able or get all the cars needed with the attendant in- 
evitable decrease in price. The demand for white 
cedar shingles is slightly improved and prices are 4 
bit firmer at the levels that have been asked recently. 
Cypress manufacturers have no difficulty in disposing 
of their product. Lath are rather scarce and sell at 4 
fair price, when all things are considered. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


This country has been at war with Germany exactly 
one year and it may be well, therefore, to review briefly 
some of the changes that have taken place in that twelve 
months period. The entrance of the United States into 
the war found this country well fortified, in a financial 
way, for the tremendous task transferred to it of stimu- 
lating the credit of the Allies and financing its own re- 
quirements. We had gathered together thru our foreign 
trade as a neutral, during the war period, a sufficient 
amount of gold to bring our reserve up to one-third of 
the monetary stock of the gold of the world. In addition 
to that, as a neutral we had developed into a creditor 
nation from a debtor country to such an extent that our 
banking system held foreign obligations and credits of 
other countries sufficient to command such free gold as 
is available in the world’s supply. 

Furthermore, we had put into operation what is prov- 
ing to be the world’s most scientific banking system, 
taken as it is from the experience of the older European 
countries and modified to meet our own requirements. 
Being a debtor nation prior to the war and Jimited in 
our world’s banking experience, the developments of the 
period of our neutrality were exceedingly valuable in 
broadening our scope and bringing to us the experience 
of the older countries, in the form of coéperation rather 
than competition. This strengthened materially the po- 
sition of the United States on April 6, 1917, when Con- 
gress declared that a state of war existed between the 
United States and Germany. 

But serious handicaps confronted this country at that 
time, many of which still exist. The most serious was 
the condition of unpreparedness for war. Fortunately, 
we had a navy worthy of the name. But in this war so 
far navies have not been so prominent in the active 
campaign as have been the armies. Nevertheless, the 
naval operations have been of equal importance, for they 
have made possible keeping open the arterics of inter- 
national trade, which have been seriously harassed by 
submarine warfare. It is doubtful if the navies of the 
allied countries receive their full credit in the popular 
mind for the part they are performing in this war. The 
most serious handicap, however, has been the lack of 
shipping, owing to the losses thru submarine warfare 
and to the tremendous increase in shipping requirements. 

To create an army of sufficient size to be effective on 
the battle field of Kurope is no small task, but it is 
equally as great a task to transport and support that army 
at a distance of 3,000 miles from home. In the brief 
period of a year this country has increased its military 
establishment to an army of 1,300,000 troops and our 
navy three fold in man-power. At the same time we have 
converted our industries as far as possible to the war 
making pursuits, speeding up our ship building activities 
in a way that seemed impossible twelve months ago. 
There is much yet to be done, but when we take into 
consideration that we were a peace loving country, pro- 
ceeding on the theory that the Atlantic Ocean made war 
upon us practically impossible, the developments of the 
last year are simply remarkable. The two great republics 
of the world, France and the United States, have an- 
swered the challenge of the monarchical world with a 
demonstration of the cohesion that can be developed in a 
democratic Government. 


In mobolizing its financial strength the United States 
has accomplished wonders. Not only has the banking 
power been mobolized, but our financial activities have 
been so codrdained that they are now acting together in 
what seems to be the most efficient financial machine 
that has ever been created by man. The Government 
financing so far has been accomplished with a minimum 
of inflation and with a strict adherence to fundamentally 
sound banking principles. One of the most important 
activities in time of war is the provision of money and 
credit to finance the war. This is being accomplished in a 
way that not only insures the success of this country in 


its participation in the war but tends to stimulate the 
credit of our Allies feeling the tremendous strain on their 


‘financial resources. 


It may be well to review, briefly, what has been ac- 
complished in that direction. For 1917 the cost of the 
war to the United States is estimated $6,700,000,000. So 
far two Liberty Bond issues totalling $5,800,000,000 have 
been oversubscribed and the third Liberty Loan of 
$3,000,000,000 is now pending with the probability that 
the total subscription of this 41%, percent offering will 
reach $5,000,000,000. Approximately $2,400,000,000 of 
this loan already has been advanced by the banks thru 
certificates of indebtedness. In addition there has been 
absorbed in the form of certificates of indebtedness and 
in anticipation of taxes close to $2,000,000,000. 

Necessarily these financial operations have restricted 
commercial borrowings and ordinary financing, but not 
to the extent that was looked for a year ago. This is 
the direct result of the wise financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the efficiency of our banking system. 
Obviously, in order to maintain our banking system in a 
liquid condition it is essential that the American people 
subscribe liberally for the Third Liberty Loan, for other- 
wise the banks would be investing their banking fund 
in fixed forms that would reduce the liquidity of the 
banking system and seriously impair business. 

The cost of the war to Great Britain last-year was $12,- 
500,000,000, bringing the total cost from Aug. 1, 1914, to 
the end of 1917 up to $26,250,000,000. The cost of the 
war to France last year was $6,800,000,000, bringing her 
total cost from Aug. 1, 1914, to the end of 1917 up to 
$19,600,000,000. Russia expended last year $6,400,000,- 
000, making her total war cost to the end of last year 
$17,700,000,000. Italy’s cost last year was $2,900,000,- 
000, making her total $5,850,000,000. The smaller allied 
nations expended $1,750,000,000 last year, their total 
since their participation being $5,550,000,000. The total 
war expenditures of the Entente Allies last year there- 
fore was $37,050,000,000 and the total expenditures since 
Aug. 1, 1914, up to the end of 1917 are estimated at $81,- 
600,000,000. 

The expenditures of Germany last year are estimated at 
$9,350,000,000 and since the beginning of the war $23,- 
750,000,000. The expenditures of the other Teuton allies 
last year are estimated at $5,600,000,000 and since the be- 
gining of the war $16,000,000,000, making the total cost 
of the war to the Central Powers last year $14,850,000,000, 
and sinee the beginning of the war $40,000,000,000. Nee- 
essarily, with a war expenditure by all belligerents last 
year of $52,000,000,000 and a total expenditure of $121,- 
750,000,000 since the beginning of the war, the problem 
of financing the country is tremendous. It is estimated 
that the cost of war to Aug. 1, next, will aggregate $155,- 
600,000,000. To superimpose this expenditure in four 
years upon the financial and credit structure of the world 
necessarily involved serious readjustment. 

An indication of what this war means in a financial 
way may be gleaned from some comparisons with pre- 
vious wars in history. The most expensive two wars 
prior to the present conflict were the Napoleanie Wars 
and the American Civil War. The Entente Allies expend 
each month as much as the aggregate cost of the Franco- 
Prussian war. From the 1917 war expenses the cost 
of the Napoleonic Wars could be paid for six times and 
the cost of the American Civil War more than four times. 
The Napoleonie Wars (1793-1815) cost $6,250,000,000; 
the Crimean War (1853-56), $1,750,000,000; the Ameri- 
ean Civil War (1861-65), $8,000,000,000; the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-71), $3,500,000,000; the Boer War 
(1900-02), $1,250,000,000; the Russian-Japanese War 
(1904-5), $2,500,000,000. 

It is obvious that the people of this country neither 
have been asked to support their country to the extent of 
those abroad nor has the cost of conflict dragged this 
country so heavily in debt that our national eredit has 
been seriously affected. In analyzing the financial situa- 


tion it is well to take into consideration our assets. The 
estimated wealth of the United States, figuring conserva- 
tively, is $230,000,000,000 and the estimated debt at the 
close of 1917 was only 2.4 percent of the wealth. The 
estimated wealth of Great Britain is $86,000,000,000, 
while the ratio of debt at the end of 1917 was 35.2 per- 
cent. The estimated wealth of France $62,000,000,000 and 
the ratio of debt to wealth was 35.8 percent. The esti- 
mated wealth of Germany is $76,000,000,000 and the ratio 
of her debt to wealth is 40.8 percent. 

Turning to the income account, we have in the United 
States an estimated annual income of $48,000,000,000, so 
that the ratio of interest on the public debt to income is 
less than 1 percent. Great Britain has an estimated in- 
come of $12,500,000,000 and the ratio of interest on pub- 
lie debt to income is 10.87 percent. France has an esti- 
mated income of $6,000,000,000, so that the ratio of in- 
terest on her public debt is 15.19 percent. The estimated 
annual income of Germany is $11,000,000,000 and the 
ratio of interest on her publie debt to income is 12.72 per- 
cent. The percentage of debt to wealth and interest to 
income in the United States leaves no doubt that the 
country’s resources as yet scarcely have been scratched. 
Until we have raised $80,000,000,000 in loans the United 
States will not have assumed financial burdens relatively 
so severe as has Great Britain. It is estimated that this 
country will raise upward of $2,534,870,000 a year in war 
taxes alone. Against this levy the annual interest 
charge on public debt appears insignificant. 

During the war period there necessarily must be a re- 
directing of the nation’s energies, but this must be done 
with care, so that when the war is over these energies 
can be readjusted with as little disturbance as possible 
in order that peace pursuits may be resumed and we may 
begin to lighten the financial burden. There must be 
the utmost development of every resource during the war, 
but the direction of the use of these resources so as to 
make them available, as far as possible, in order that we 
may reduce our debt, also must be kept in mind. Upon 
the surplus of resources in gold and services which can 
be disposed of to other countries depends the nation’s 
ability to get out of debt and resume her commercial and 
financial position. 

Great Britain already is making plans in that direction. 
That country has approached the problem of reconstruc- 
tion after the war with a thoroness and enthusiasm that 
should inspire the United States. Great Britain expects 
intense competition for the markets of the world to fol- 
low the war. She realizes that if the United States does 
her part during the war there will be available an ocean 
tonnage flying the American flag that will be an aggres- 
sive competitor for the world’s carrying trade when peace 
is restored. The United States will also have another 
tremendous factor in her favor because practically every 
allied country in the world will be in her debt. Off- 
setting this, however, are Great Britain‘s worldwide bank- 
ing system and experience in international trade. 

It is essential that in this country our energies be di- 
rected to increasing production and reducing consumption 
during the war in order to win and that we may retain our 
position in the period following the war. We must have 
more of the things that other nations need and we must 
require less of those things at home. 

Lord Millner, in a recent address to the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, gave utterance to a thought worthy of 
careful consideration when he said: ‘‘The greatest 
of all ways for an empire in debt to think is of produc- 
tion; to plan production; to borrow to be able to pro- 
duce more; to lend to assist more production; to refuse 
all goods dumped at less than the cost of production—to 
insist on production from sources where the producers of 
our needs buy the products of our industries. Increase 
production, develop prairie, ocean, forest and mines with 
your magnificent estate and out of the volume of that 
wealth repay your borrowed money, finding that, after 
you have so paid, your riches will increase.’’ 





WHOLESALERS’ 


New York, April 1.—The following resolutions, among 
those adopted at the recent annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, are of more 
‘sa ordinary importance and so are reproduced as fol- 
OWS: 


Whereas, The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation thru a properly organized and authorized committee 
offered its services and the stocks of lumber owned and con- 
trolled by the members of said association to the Government 
thru the director of lumber, raw material division, Council 
of National Defense ; and 


Wuereas, Said offer was presented in good form and with 
Proper guaranties to protect the Government against loss or 
embarrassment for failure of any members to fulfill their con- 
tracts with the Government ; and 


WHereas, Said offer and services were refused by the said 
director of lumber on the ground that it is the policy of the 
Government to make purchases of lumber direct from the 
manufacturers ; and 


Wuereas, The members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are at present and will in the future be 
in position to render much needed assistance to the Govern- 
Ment in the matter of supplying various kinds of lumber for 
Government requirements ; therefore, be it 


Resolved (1) That it is the sense of this meeting that 
there exists a misconception on the part of Government repre- 
Sentatives regarding the importance and true relation that the 
legitimate and responsible wholesale lumber dealers bear to 
the lumber industry, and by rejection of said offer of services 
an injury has been done to the wholesale lumber industry. 


(2) That we earnestly request a reconsideration of the mat- 
ter at the hands of the director of lumber, or parties higher 
n authority who fix the policy of the Government in the 
matter of lumber purchases, so that the wholesale lumber 
dealer might participate in the purchase of Government re- 
Muirements that are placed under the direction of the director 
of lumber to the same extent that wholesale dealers are recog- 

din the matter of pancheses of lumber made by the navy 
and other governmental departments, 


ASSOCIATION DEFINES TENANTS 


(3) That a committee be appointed to present this matter 
to the proper authorities for further consideration. 

Resolved, That the members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association reaffirm their pledge of loyalty 
to the President and the Government of the United States 
and place at the command of the Government their whole 
resources both in equipment and man power which may be 
necessary for the winning of the war, 

Wuereras, The twenty-sixth annual convention of the as- 
sociation has been entertained in a most pleasant and de- 
lightful manner by the New York Lumber Trade Association ; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the officers and 
local committee of the New York Lumber Trade Association 





THE MONEY COMES BACK 


The cycle of money invested in Liberty bonds 
is short and complete. The people lend the 
money to the Government, the Government lends 
some to our Allies, and our Government and our 
Allies straightway spend the money, or the great- 
er portion of it, among the people of the United 
States. In some instances the money paid in by 
wage earners on one installment of Liberty bonds 
is paid by the Government to their employers, 
and by their employers paid back to them in the 
way of wages before the next bond installment 
is due. 


Buy Liberty bonds. 











for the splendid program of entertainment which they have 
provided and which has made our visit to New York most 
pleasant. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association endorses the use of trade acceptances as a 
desirable and efficient instrument for the settlement of 
accounts and recommends their use by the lumber trade as 
an economic measure, 

WHEkEAS, It has been called to the attention of the as 
sociation that the railways of Canada claim the American 
railways hold in their possession between 20,000 and 25,000 
Canadian owned railways cars over and above the number 
of American owned cars on the Canadian railways, and 

Wuerpas, It is further stated that the American rail 
ways agreed some time ago to return 10,000 of these care to 
the Canadian railways and up to the present have returned 
only about 4,000 cars; and 

Wuereas, The Canadian railways refuse to allow any 
further loading of their equipment to United States points 
until their cars now on the American railways are returned 
to them; and 

Wuereas, Members of this association are suffering severe 
losses because of this condition ; be it 

Resolved, That this matter be referred to our board of 
trustee with instructions to investigate and take any neces 
sary action to remedy same, 

WHEREAS, The ability of the American people to sustain 
their part in resisting the destruction of civilization will de 
pend upon the maintenance of our national prosperity ; and 

Wuereas, Our Government can administer priorities so as 
to preserve the necessary business and industrial stability 
only if the various trades are practically organized for co 
operation with the Government; and 

WHEREAS, The trades connected with building are organized 
in many associations and can not speak with one voice ; there 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association favors the formation of a federation or council 
of all those engaged in the building and allied trades for the 
purpose of coéperating with the Government in dealing with 
the problems that arise out of the war. 
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CABINET MAKERS GO ON STRIKE: 


Shorter Hours and Increased Pay Demanded—Judge 
Declares Wartime Strikes Border on Treason 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—Demanding a shortening of 
working time from forty-eight to forty-four hours a 
week, and increase of pay from 40 to 50 cents an hour, 
about 500 cabinet makers employed by fixture-manufac- 
turing concerns went out on strike yesterday. Kleven 
concerns manufacturing bank, bar, store and office fix 
tures are affected. The strike does not involve manufac- 
turers of stairs and millwork, weather strips and screens; 
millwrights, nor box manufacturers. Several of the con 
cerns involved are a part of the United Wood Working 
Corporation, recenty formed to handle war contracts 
for woodwork. All of the shops affected have recognized 
the union. vs 

A tabulation of the labor difficulties in St. Louis since 
Jan. 1 shows that five strikes involving 13,500 workers 
have been settled, and that 7,700 others have taken part 
in eight strikes which have not yet been settled. Of 
these 7,700, some have returned to work, but more than 
5,000 are believed to be still on strike. 

A warning to strikers has been given by Judge Trieber 
in the United States District Court, who in making per 
manent an injunction against picketing declared: 
‘¢Strikes at a time like this are very close to treason.’’ 
He said that employees, under ordinary circumstances, 
have a right to quit their work, but under present condi- 
tions they should not quit until every effort at concilia- 
tion and the adjustment of differences has been made, 
and added that the Government in this time of war de- 
pends upon the good conduct and continued labor of the 
working people. 

Increases in wages ranging from 10 to 25 percent have 
been granted members of five of eight unions affiliated 
with the Building Trades Council. The new schedule fol 
lows: Cabinet makers and machine wood workers, from 
40 to 55 cents an hour, effective April 1; cement finish 
ers, from 62% to 75 cents, effective April 1; painters, 
from 62% to 75 cents, effective March 15; riggers, from 
55 to 65 cents, probably effective May 1; stone cutters, 
621% to 75 cents, April 1. 
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CONTRACTS LET FOR 150 SHIPS 

PorTLAND, Ore., March 30.—A New York dispatch 
received here tonight states that the Chung So Yuet 
syndicate has contracted with the Atlantic & Pacifie Ship 
building Co. for 150 ships to be built here at a contract 
price of $75,000,000, and that the Monarch Lumber Co.'s 
mills here have been purchased by Harvey Fisk & Sous 
of New York. The Atlantic & Pacific company is oi 
Wilmington, Del., and the ships are to be built for China 
presumably to engage in the transpacifie trade, Du 
Pont interests are understood to be backing the project 
which is said to be the largest of its kind ever undertaken. 





HOLDING POWER OF NAILS TESTED 

Mapison, Wis., April 2.—Recent experiments have 
been made by the United States Forest Products Labora 
tory on the holding power of nails and it has been shown 
that nails hold less in exceedingly dry material than those 
driven at about 15 percent moisture. This is due to 
splitting and checking of the material. The tests show 
that nails driven at 15 percent moisture may lose as much 
as 20 percent in strength while in storage. However, the 
freshly driven nails in green material are no stronger 
and may lose as much as 80 percent of their strength in 
the drying out of the wood. 





RED CROSS AUXILIARY IS ACTIVE 

Mapison, Wis., April 2.—The Forest Products Labora 
tory auxiliary to the American Red Cross is one of the 
most active organizations of its kind in the city and has 
accomplished much good during the seven weeks of its ex 
istence. The membership numbers twenty-nine men 
and women who are employed at the laboratory. The 
unit is meeting two evenings a week from 7 to 10 o’clock. 

The men of the organization have made up a large part 
of the membership and have shown the deepest interest 
in the work. J. O. Bixby on his way to work carries to 
and from the headquarters the bundles of materials and 
A. L. Heim, a mechanical engineer on the laboratory 
staff, has invented a gauze snipping device which saves 
time and energy in cutting material. 

More than 2,500 dressings have been cut and made up 
since the organization was started. Besides this a sew 
ing machine and a sock knitting machine, secured with 
funds contributed by the laboratory staff, were recently 
added to the unit’s equipment. 
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ADVOCATES FEDERAL OR STATE OWNERSHIP 


Baneor, Mr., April 1.—Forrest H. Colby, of Bingham, 
State land agent and forest commissioner, strongly advo- 
cates Federal or State ownership of timberlands, particu 
larly cutover and neglected lands, as a conservation meas 
ure. ‘Private ownership,’’ says Mr. Colby, ‘‘usually 
must concern itself with some immediate return from the 
investment. Interest and the tax burden tend to force 
cutting, while public ownership can defer the harvest 
until the most opportune time. With public ownership a 
permanent policy can be carried thru.’’ 

Maine already has made a start in Federal ownership, 
the United States Forest Service having acquired 27,000 
acres, principally cutover land, on the western boundary 
of the State, forming part of the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, most of which—about 80,000 acres—lies in 
New Hampshire. A trained forester is supervisor, with 
a force of rangers under his direction. There can be no 
cutting without permit, and tree planting will be prac- 
ticed where natural reproduction is insufficient. Sales 


of timber are strictly regulated. ‘ No trees less than 12 
inches in diameter at breast height can be cut. All 
slash must be burned. 

In many of the eastern States a considerable start has 
been made in State ownership. New York has acquired 
nearly 2,000,000 acres of State forests; Pennsylvania 
over 1,000,000; Vermont about 12,000 acres and New 
Hampshire 10,000. The primary objects sought on State 
forest reserves are the harvesting of mature timber, close 
utilization, disposal of all slash, improvement of the 
stand of timber, protection of stream flow and safeguard- 
ing against fire. 


LARGER BOX TESTING MACHINE BEING BUILT 

Mapvison, Wis., April 2.—Extensive box testing ex- 
periments are being made by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory on boxes for shipping supplies and war materials 
overseas. A machine has been in use for some time test- 
ing boxes up to two feet in length, but work is just 
starting with a brand new machine built at the laboratory 
which will handle boxes up to fifty inches in length. 

The apparatus is made in the general shape of a bar- 
rel turned on its side but is six sided instead of 
round. Projections are built on the inside so that when 
it revolves the boxes are caught and subjected to various 
shocks, similar to those they are liable to encounter ‘in 
being loaded and unloaded on cars and ships. The 
smaller machine has an inside diameter of seven feet 
and the larger of fourteen. A heavily loaded box dropped 
fourteen feet gets some heavy shocks and if it happens 
to land on the cone shaped iron projection on one of the 
sides it may be split wide open. This is a test to give an 
idea of the shock sustained in a box striking another on 
the corner. 

In the tumbling test if a box stands fifty shocks it is 
considered safe for transportation, but very few will 
stand the severest tests. Boxes for overseas shipment 
are reinforced with iron straps and the tests serve to 











PHOTOGRAPH OF SMALLER MACHINE, THE FIGURES 
SHOWING THE DIFFERENT HAZARDS ON THE SIDES 


discover whether these reinforcements are sufficient. If 
they are not the boxes are bound differently. 

The machine and tests are in charge of D. L. Quinn, 
of Chicago, a practical box maker, and he is being as- 
sisted by engineers of the laboratory who are practically 
trained in timber craft. The result of the tests will be 
used to help manufacturers of boxes to supply them 
promptly to the Government, reinforced properly to with- 
stand the hard usage to which they will be subjected in 
transit. 

The material generally being used is white pine 13/16 
inches thick, Difficulty is experienced in finding box 
lumber that is free from checks and some of this has to 
be eliminated after tests have been made. 





MAKES TEST OF MILL CONSTRUCTION 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 3.—Bert Baldwin, an archi- 
tect of this city, is making a test of mill construction 
in competition with steel and reinforced concrete. Some 
time ago he took estimates on the construction of exten- 
sive additions to the Cincinnati plant of the Worthington 
Pump Co., successor to the International Steam Pump 
Co., according to plans for steel or reinforced concrete. 
Now he has asked bids on mill construction, which will 
be put into competition with the others. 

There is much interest in the building fraternity over 
the results of the comparison, and particularly are lum- 
bermen curious to know how wood comes out in the com- 
petition. Formerly a great deal of mill construction 
work was done here, and there are said to have been other 
proposals under consideration since steel prices have 
advaneed to such prohibitive levels, but this is the first 
that has come before contractors. 





SHORTEN THE WAR 


The sooner the. irresistible might of this great 
republic is organized and put into full action the 
sooner the war will end. Every dollar invested 
in Government securities works to shorten the 
war, to save the lives of American soldiers and 
sailors. 
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BUILDERS’ OPTIMISM IS DAMPENED 


Request for Definition of Permissible Construction 
Brings Only Reiteration of Priority Ruling 


CINCINNATI, On!0, April 2.—A douse of cold water 
was given the commercial interests of this city, and 
especially that part of them interested in building eon- 
struction and general building projects, today when a let- 
ter reached W. 8. Keplinger, president of the Business 
Men’s Club, of this city, from Senator Pomerene. Mr. 
Keplinger had written the senator calling his attention 
to the uncertainty in the minds of every one in the build- 
ing industry as to the attitude of the Government, which 
he wrote, ‘‘is having an alarmingly depressing effect on 
building activity,’’ and asking the senator, if possible, 
to secure from the administration an authoritative state- 
ment. 

Senator Pomerene writes that he submitted the re- 
quest to Bernard M. Baruch, of the Council of National 
Defense, who replied with a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the War Industries Board, which has been 
quoted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 30, page 
50, declaring against all ‘‘nonessential’’ undertakings, 
and threatening them with withdrawal of priority as- 
sistance, and without any reference to the more hopeful 
interpretation of the attitude of the administration, as 
expressed in recent declarations of Secretary McAdoo, 
published in the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
March 23, page 37. 

The president of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club 
had written on behalf of a very large number of the 
members of that organization who are interested as con- 
tracting builders, and who now are as much in the air 
as ever. They feel that, after all, they must rest in 
doubt as to whether any project undertaken by them 
(and which might to them have every feature of an 
essential and necessary improvement) might not in the 
end be ruled against by the administration. A wet 
blanket has been thrown over the optimism that spread 
over the local building trade following the very encour- 
aging expression last week given by Secretary McAdoo, 


LOYAL LEGIONS MAKE GOOD PROGRESS 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 30.—The Loyal, Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen organized on the Coast and a 
short time ago extended to the Inland Empire region, is 
gaining headway among the logging camps here. 

The organization has 70,000 members, a large part 
having been obtained since December 1, 

Lieutenant C. F. Dean, associated with Col. Brice P. 
Disque in charge of the spruce production program for 
the Northwest, was in Spokane this week en route to St. 
Maries, Ida., to organize a local of the legion at that 
point. He stated that workmen on the Coast are so well 
pleased with the organization that many I. W. W.’s are 
tearing up their red flags. 

‘“This is an organization ‘to win the war in’ which 
employees and a large majority of the employers also 
belong,’’ states Lieutenant Dean. ‘‘It is inaugurated 
by army officers to prevent strikes, walkouts, slacker 
work and other hindrances to the production of lumber 
needed during the war.’’ 


OFFERS SEEDLINGS TO FRANCE 


Harnispura, Pa., April 2.—Thru Governor Brum 
baugh, the State Department of Forestry has tendered 
an offer of 4,000,000 seedlings to the French Govern 
ment for the work of reforesting the war denuded areas 
after the war. The State nurseries have a wonderful 
stock of seedlings and young trees, all in the finest condi 
tion, and it will be a satisfaction for France to know that 
these trees are available as soon as she can use them. 
The offer was made to the French Government by Chief 
Forester Henry 8S. Graves, who organized the work of 
the forestry regiments in France. 


PATENTS SYSTEM FOR SAWING LOGS 

San Francisco, March 30.—The owners of redwood 
mills in Humboldt County have been offered an opportun 
ity to aid in the work of the Federal Government in con- 
serving the timber supply, by sawing their tapered logs 
in such manner as to save a large percentage of the 
waste slabs and to cut out a larger percentage of the 
finest part of the log for merchant lumber. The system, 
which is patented, is the invention of Tyree Rodes, a 
Tennessee lumberman, who has placed it with the large 
pine mills in the South and with some of the big fir 
mills on Puget Sound. It is said that a log 16 inches at 
the butt and 16 feet long, cut in the present way, with 
lines parallel with the heart, makes a great many boards 
with more taper than the log has. Such a log contains 
200 feet, board measure, after being trimmed and edged. 
The same log, sawed by the new method, with all the lines 
parallel with the bark, will produce 240 feet. A 40-inch 
log, it is claimed, gains 120 feet, amounting to a saving 
of $3 worth of the best lumber. 














EASTERN SHIPMENTS TO BE PAID FOR AT PORTLAND 


WasHINeTON, D. C., April 2.—As an appreciation of 
the good work done by the Pacific coast Douglas fir 
manufacturers in relieving the situation resulting from 
a shortage of big timbers at the ship building yards on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, arrangements have been 
made whereby the shipments of timber will be paid for 
thru the Portland (Ore.) office of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation hereafter, instead of thru the New Orleans 
office, according to an announcement in the Emergency 
Fleet News. The details of the plan were worked out 
with the auditing division by District Supervisor lL. ¢- 
Wentworth, of Portland, Ore., during his recent visit to 
Washington, and arrangements have been made to put 
the plan into effect immediately. 
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TOWN ERECTS BIG LIBERTY HALL IN ONE DAY 


Indiana People Unite in Rushing a Patriotic Purpose— 
Building Ready for Use 





Hammond, Ind., claims the honor of having erected 
the first municipal Liberty Hall in the country, and in 
its construction it accomplished a feat by setting a ree- 
ord for speed probably never before equalled. The ‘‘ early 
bird’? who passed Hammond’s School House Square with 
the rising of the morning sun last Saturday saw on this 
square nothing more interesting or remarkable than a 
series of carefully stacked piles of lumber .and other 
material that would indicate that building of some 
sort was contemplated. But by 10 o’clock that same 
morning there, on the same spot, had risen a good- 
sized building of graceful lines, with floor in it and roof 
on it, ready for the adjustment of the sash and doors and 
for the start of wiring, all of which was accomplished 
within the next hour. At noon all partitions for the 
various offices in the building were up, the speakers’ 
platform completed, and the roofing laid, and at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon the building was completely painted, 
seating accommodations for more than 5,000 persons in- 
stalled—in fact, the minutest details of construction had 
been finished, even to the painting of a 106x4-foot sign 
announcing that this was ‘‘Hammond’s Liberty Hall’’ 
and the adjustment of a miniature Liberty bell on its 
belfry, the hoisting of the national and all the allied 
flags and the sweeping of the floor. And in the evening 
the various war work organizations and patriotic soci- 
eties which will be headquartered at the Liberty Hall 
began moving in. 

The Liberty Hall is an all-wood affair and, despite 
the speedy construction, it is highly substantial and will 
serve as a gathering place for the community for many 
years after the war finally is ended. It was built to 
last, and here wood again has a chance to prove its merit 
as a building material. The building is one-story, with 


has a record of over 1,700 voluntary enlistments in the 
army and navy; it oversubscribed both the first and sec- 
ond issues of the Liberty Loan, and expects to go over 
the top for the third; and, town boosters proudly pro- 
claim, it harbors no propagandists and ‘‘has had no ex- 
plosions.’’ 

Peter Meyn and Mr. Turner, presidents of the Lake 
County Trust & Savings Bank and the First National 
Bank of Hammond respectively, secured permission from 
the county commissioners to erect the building on School 
House Square, and enlisted the aid of Joe Speice, 
‘‘Billy’? Sunday’s architect, in designing a wooden 
structure that could be erected in one day and yet would 
endure for years to come. Among the war organizations 
which will be housed in this splendid hall are the Third 
Liberty Loan Committee, the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., the 
Women’s War Clubs, Army Recruiting Service, Secret 
Service, and others. 


LUMBERMEN BOOST DRY CAMPAIGN 


SoperTON, Wis., April 1—The lumber interests of 
northern Wisconsin seem to have espoused the cause of 
the ‘‘water wagon’’ en masse if the representation of 
distinguished manufacturers assembled at a ‘‘dry’’ 
meeting in Wabeno recently may be accepted as a cri- 
terion. To look at the array of presidents and vice presi- 
dents of prominent lumber concerns operating in this 
section of the State who occupied the speakers’ rostrum 
would lead to the conclusion that the Anti-Saloon League 
had executed a successful encircling movement with the 
sapture of lumber manufacturers in a body as its objec- 
tive. 

On the stage at the meeting were Hon. W. D. Connor, 
former lieutenant governor of Wisconsin and president of 
the Connor Lumber Co. of Laona; M. J. Quinlan, vice 
president and general manager of the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Co., Soperton; G. C. Flanner, president of 
the Flanner-Stager Lumber Co., Blackwell; 8. P. Switzer, 
vice president and general manager of the G. W. Jones 
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BIG WOODEN LIBERTY HALL BUILT IN ONE DAY 


ample height to ceiling, and has a frontage of 106 feet 
on Hohman Street and 143 feet on Fayette Street. Prae- 
tically all the material entering into its construction was 
donated; the liberal gift of the lumber, which of course 
constituted the bulk of material and was uniformly of 
high grade, was participated in by all the lumber con 
cerns in Hammond and West Hammond, each donating 
an equal share. 

At 7 o’clock sharp in the morning six revolver shots 
rang out, as a signal for the first nail to be driven, and 
immediately the deafening hub-bub began. There were 
560 workmen on the scene, all union men who had donated 
their services; all brought their own tools along, and they 
worked furiously with a hail and a song. The frame- 
work had been raised in an incomparably short time, and 
miles of lumber, most of it previously cut to size, were 
rapidly put into place. Alongside the building buzzed 
a small circular saw, preparing such lumber as it had not 
been practicable to cut to size beforehand, and the three 
men operating the saw worked themselves into a con- 
tinuous sweat. 

Women workers, also, participated in the work. Half 
a dozen or more, clad in overalls and armed with ham- 
mers and saws and diverse kindred tools, were in evi- 
dence and caused much amused interest as they bustled 
about, doing their bit as energetically and efficiently as 
any of their men fellow-workers. 

One of the accompanying illustrations of the Liberty 
Hall shows how a tree that has shaded School House 
Square for many decades was spared altho the building 
was erected over the ground occupied by it, the building 
encompassing it completely so that—particular care hav- 
ing been taken to leave its bark and roots uninjured— 
it can flourish unhampered despite its new and novel 
surroundings. 

The lumber concerns that donated the lumber for the 
building and who worked strenuously both before and 
during construction to make this the biggest suecess in 
Hammond were the Central Lumber & Mill Co., Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., Home Lumber Co., the Paxton Lum- 
ber Co., and the Beckman Supply Co. 

The Liberty Hall will be dedicated with an appropri- 
ate patriotic program on April 6, the first anniversary 
of America’s entrance into the world war. Hammond, 
always supposed to have been populated largely by Ger- 
mans, has made a 100 percent showing in all war work. 
With a population barely in excess of 20,000, this city 





BRITISH LUMBER IMPORTS SHOW HEAVY REDUCTION 


Receipts Over Fifty Percent Less Than Those of 1916 
—tThe Figures in Detail 


There naturally was a heavy falling off in the quan- 
tity of lumber brought into the United Kingdom last 
year because of the prohibition of imports of every kind 
of wood except under Government license. The great 
bulk of the lumber imported was for Government ae- 
count, the building of houses, municipal improvements 
and ordinary private construction work being practically 
suspended by the operation of the regulation that no 
building project involving over $2,500 could be undei 
taken without express permission from the Government. 

Large quantities of American woods were imported 
during the year, mostly for Government use. Walnut was 
in extraordinary demand, as was also spruce. 

The following table compiled from British trade sta 
tistics shows the imports of lumber, from all countries, 
during 1917, compared with 1916: 


: 1916 1917 
Kind Loads Loads 
Hewn fir, oak, teak etc............. 212,552 53,698 


Hewn pit props or pit wood......... 2,021,282 995,452 


Total Whew. WOOGG. 6 ccc ccvcvecces 2,233,834 1,049,150 
en iE sg oes va ph 0-050 Cees 3,323,642 1,504,078 
Planed OF Gressed BP ic.ccccccccvvceus 282,447 155,459 
Other sawn or dressed woods........ 76,919 40,151 

Total sawn and dressed woods..... 3,683,008 1,699,688 


A load is 50 ecubie feet of squared timber and boards 
and 40 cubic feet of logs. The total value of hewn woods 
imported was $44,374,942 in 1916 and $24,571,680 in 
1917; of sawn and dressed woods, $135,004,399 in 1916 
and $87,052,268 in 1917. 

In addition, 21,289 loads of sleepers and railway ties 
were imported in 1917, as compared with 229,435 loads 
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during 1916, and 33,296 loads of staves, as against 82,010 





Lumber Co., Wabeno; and H. Kk. MeGraw, secretary 
treasurer of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. 

Mr. Connor was the speaker of the evening. His sub- 
ject, which was warmly received, was ‘‘ Loyalty, Har- 
mony and Temperance.’’ M. J. Quinlan presided. The 
meeting was in connection with a campaign to make 
Wabeno township dry at the coming election. 


MINISTER EMPLOYED FOR CAMP WELFARE WORK 


ABERDEEN-HoQuIAM, WASH., March 30.—Rev. T. H. 
Simpson, who has been pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church for four years, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Saginaw Lumber Co., one of the largest lumber 
concerns in the State. Rev. Simpson will have charge of 
the sanitary and moral welfare of the men who work for 
the Saginaw company and will receive a salary of $2,000 
and free use of a house. A. J. Morley, mqnager and part 
owner of the company, who has hired Mr. Simpson for 
the work, has reached the conclusion that the moral, 
spiritual and sanitary welfare of the men who work for 
him will be of the greatest importance after the war, and 
the changed conditions of the working classes at that 
time will command a great deal of attention from these 
various standpoints. He considers that a new era is to 
arrive for the working men and that employers must be 
prepared in advance to meet them if possible. Mr. Simp- 
son has had previous experience along the lines which he 
is again to follow. 


TO TEST NONSINKABLE DEVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—The Federal Shipping 
Board has decided to build a ‘‘nonsinkable’’ vessel along 
lines designed by Hudson Maxim. Mr. M&xim’s device 
can be placed in a ship, and later, if it is found not to be 
as effective as he claims, it can be removed and the ship 
used in regular service. The device possesses many points 
which seem practicable. The shipping board feels that 
some start should be made toward producing nonsinkable 
ships. 

Several methods for protecting vessels from submarine 
attack had been considered and the board is now engaged 
in making special tests of these. 

Mr. Maxim’s principle is along the line of inside pro- 
tection, that is intended to keep a vessel afloat after it 
has been damaged by a torpedo. 














WOMEN WORKERS WHO RENDERED EFFICIENT AID 


loads in 1916. The statistics give the mahogany im- 
ports as 15,850 tons, as compared with 13,189 tons in 
1916 and 48,284 tons in 1915. The imports of other 
hardwoods were 55,870 tons in 1917, 76,699 tons in 1916, 
and 191,234 tons in 1915. The total value of the wood 
and timber imports was $195,458,077 in 1916 and only 
$124,812,249 in 1917. 

The exports of rough, hewn, sawn or split wood and 
timber from the United Kingdom during 1917 were 
32,341 loads, as against 29,047 loads in 1916 and 29,252 
loads in 1915. The value of the wood and timber exports 
was $2,415,808 in 1917 and $1,502,308 in 1916. 





“CITY OF BEAUMONT” IS LAUNCHED 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., April 1—The City of Beaumont, the 
first of two barkentines built here for Henry Piaggio, 
prominent lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., and the 
largest sea-going vessel yet completed at Beaumont, was 
launched from the ways of the Piaggio ship yard last 
Friday, March 29. Simple ceremonies attended the 
launching and less than 200 people saw the big craft 
glide into the turning basin, for no advance notice of 
the event was given. Little Miss Mary Anna Crary, 9- 
year-old daughter of N. N. Crary, superintendent of the 
plant, christened the boat. 

The City of Beawmont was so named by the owner as 
a courtesy to the municipal government which had 
granted Mr. Piaggio a permit to construct this and a 
sister ship on the city’s terminal property. The other 
barkentine, which will be named the City of Dallas, will 
be ready to launch about June 1. 

The vessel just launched measures 272 feet over all, 
246 feet length of keel, has a 46-foot beam and 22-foot 
hold. Its net capacity is 1,700 tons. The ship will have 
five masts and will be equipped with auxiliary engines. 
The hull will be towed this week to Orange, where it will 
be equipped for sea in Mr. Piaggio’s yard at that place. 
Completely equipped, the vessel will cost about $250,000. 

This was the second large vessel launched at Beaumont 
the last month, a small 3-masted schooner having been 
launched by the Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation on 
March 9. The Tarver company is assembling material 
preparatory to building another ship of the same size 
and dimensions. Both will be placed on the open market. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


PAYS RESPECT TO LUMBER DIRECTOR, ET AL. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—R. H. Downman, of 
New Orleaiis, is paying a visit to Washington this week. 
Mr. Downman paid his respects to Charles Edgar and 
his associates in the office of director of lumber, to 
Bernard M. Baruch and other friends on the War Indus 
tries Board, officials of the Federal Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and lumbermen in the city. 
He has not entirely recovered his health, but appeared to 
be in good spirits. The director of lumber’s office has 
been moved from one side of the Council of National 
Defense to the other since Mr. Downman left Washington 
and he dropped into the old offices and spent a half 
hour communing with himself before discovering the fact. 
It is hard to tell from day to day where a Government 
office will be found in Washington. Some departments 
are scattered all over town. 


———eeeer> 


PASSES GENERAL HOUSING BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincTon, D. C., April 3.—After weeks of delay 
the House of Representatives has passed the General 
Housing Bill, appropriating $50,000,000 for housing 
facilities for employees of munition plants and other 
war industries and $10,000,000 for emergency housing 
in the District of Columbia to take care of the rapidly 
increasing number of Federal employees in this city. 

How long the Senate will have to wrestle with this 
measure before it is enacted into law and the Govern- 
ment is enabled to go ahead with a general housing pro- 
gram remains to be seen. It is not to be supposed that 
the Senate will take snap judgment in the premises and 
act quickly. It is equally certain that senators and rep- 
resentatives, before the war progresses much further, 
will be criticizing Uncle Sam for not having provided 
adequate housing for employees or essential war indus 
tries. The Government of course is helpless, but Otto 
Hidlitz, head of the housing division of the Department 
of Labor, and his associates are making such plans as 
they can in advanee, in order to save all the time possi- 
ble after Congress acts finally on the bill. They are 
proceeding on the theory that as finally passed the bill 
will provide for an expenditure of at least the initial 
amount of $50,000,000. 

Meanwhile, the War Department has awarded some 
contracts for housing, making use of other funds. A 
case in point is the big smokeless powder plant under 
construction near Nashville, Tenn., which is scheduled 
to get into production by August. The shipping board, 
of course, has made several allotments from its fund 
of $50,000,000 for housing and is perfecting comprehen 
sive plans. 
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URGES RECORD TONNAGE CONSTRUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | : 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Chairman Hurley, of the 
shipping board, has addressed a telegram to all ship 
yards of the country, urging that special efforts be made 
this month to turn out a record aggregate tonnage. 

Twenty-one steel vessels were delivered during last 
month, while thirty steel and eleven wooden ships were 
launched. Of the steel vessels launched, more than 
twenty were vessels requisitioned by the board. The steel 
tonnage delivered to the board during March was 31,000 
tons below the minimum estimate, which was based on 
statements of ship yard managers. 

Chairman Hurley urges all ship yard managers to be 
more accurate in their estimates, and at the same time 
to boost construction to the limit to meet the new emer 
geney occasioned by the German drive on the plains 01 
Picardy. Every ship yard has been asked for definite 
figures of the number of vessels to be launched during 
April and the number of finished ships to be turned over 
to the Government. 

‘<The American people want ships, not excuses,’ 
Mr. Hurley. 

The shipping board announces that the first Ferris 
type wooden ship built on the Gulf coast will be launched 
at Houston, Tex., next Saturday. 

Up-to-date seventeen wooden ships built for the board 
have been launched, four taking the water last week— 
three from Oregon ship yards and one at Tacoma. 
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TWO-PIECE FLITCH PROVISION EXPLAINED 

New Or.eans, La., April 1.—A clearer if not alto- 
gether welcome light is thrown upon the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation’s plans with respect to the 2-piece or built-up 
ship flitch by the following letter from Lumber Admin- 
istrator Kirby to Manager W. J. Sowers of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau: 

Dear Sin: We are in receipt of transmittal circular of 
district supervisor No. 387, by James O. Heyworth, manager 
division of wood ship construction, relative to two-piece 
flitches. Same covers yellow pine No, 67 proposed reconstruc 
tion of framing at bilge, “applicable to yellow pine ships 
only.” 

The permission to use 2-piece flitches is applicable only to 
the ship yards. In other words, the mills are to continue 
getting out the wide flitches on item No. 35 in line with 
schedule No. 23. The permission to use 2-piece flitches 
therefore applies only to the ship yards in the event that they 
run short of the wide stock, 

The excessive size of this particular timber, it will be 
recalled, was discussed at great length in the recent Wash- 
ington conference. Agreement was reached permitting, 
the use of built-up timbers in lieu thereof, to hasten the 
completion of ship schedules. From Mr. Kirby’s letter 
it appears that the 2-piece flitch will be used by the ship 
yards only when they run short of the timbers called for 
by the original Ferris schedule, and that the mills are 
expected to continue the production of the wide 1-piece 
flitch. There has been more or less uncertainty about this 
point since the conference in Washington, many lumber- 





men interpreting the agreement to mean that they would 
be permitted to furnish 2-piece flitches to complete their 
schedules, where timbers capable of producing the 1-piece 
timber were not available. This impression apparently 
was mistaken and the mills are expected to continue pro- 
duction of the 1-piece stock. 

It is understood, however, that the ship yards at present 
are fairly well supplied with flitches and that they are 
coming out at a fairly satisfactory rate, thanks to the 
redoubled efforts of the lumbermen to supply them. 





TO CONSTRUCT MARINE RAILWAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BEAUMONT, Trx., April 3.—The Beaumont Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co, today received from the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation a contract to construct and operate a 
3,200-ton capacity marine railway at the local plant. 
The deal involves about $200,000. Mr. Crandall, who 
designed the marine railway for the Government, will 
arrive here within a few days and work will then begin. 
Material has been ordered and the Government will aid 
the company in securing prompt delivery. 

Receiving of the contract will have no bearing on the 
previous contracts awarded to the local company and 
work will be pushed on the construction of the Govern- 
ment dry dock, according to J. W. Link, president of the 
company, who returned today from Washington, Mr. 
Link said the Government will be ready in ten days to 
award additional wooden ship contracts and he believes 
that his company will build eight or ten vessels of the new 
type, which he considers far more practical than the Ferris 
type ship, as it requires smaller timbers, is simpler in 
design and needs less time to build. 


BIG TIMBER INTERESTS TRANSFERRED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MempPuis, TENN., April 4.—Thru the consummation of 
negotiations that have been in progress for some time the 
only large remaining tract of longleaf yellow pine in 
Louisiana not previously under mill eontrol has been 
sold and one of the pioneers in the southern pine industry 
has again demonstrated in a substantial way his abiding 
faith in that industry. As a result of this deal the Gould 
interests transfer to J. B. White, of Kansas City, and 
his associates in the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., 102,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine timber in 
Louisiana for approximately $9,000,000. This timber, 
which connects with their present holding, will supply logs 
for the Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Co., Fischer, La., 
and the Forest Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La., and some of 
the timber probably will be cut also by the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. These interests are now 
largely engaged in the production of material for Gov- 
ernment use and one of the actuating motives of Mr. 
White and his associates in making this large additional 
purchase of timber was that they could thus increase their 
facilities for aiding the Government by supplying ever 
greater quantities of the material so urgently needed. It 
is probable that another modern sawmill plant will be 
constructed to operate in this new timber. Associated 
with Mr. White in consummating this deal were C. EK. 
Slagle, general manager of the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La.; A. T. Hemingway, Kansas City, sec- 
retary of the Forest Lumber Co.; C. C. Sheppard, general 
manager of that company; P. A. Bloomer, general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Co., Fischer, La., 
and G. W. Grandin, of Cleveland, Ohio. 





FERRIS TYPE SHIP TO BE LAUNCHED 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Hlouston, Tex., April 4.—The first wooden ship of the 
Ferris type built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to be launched in southern waters or on the Gulf coast 
will take the water Saturday, April 6, from the yard of 
the Universal Shipbuilding Co., on the Houston ship canal. 
The occasion will be the chief event of National Flag 
Raising Day at the plant, for which an elaborate patriotic 
program has been arranged, to be participated in by 
Capt. Charles N, Crowell, district superintendent of the 
Kimergency Fleet Corporation, and officials of the State, 
county and municipal governments. 

The vessel will be sponsored by Miss Nina Cullinan, 
daughter of J. 8. Cullinan, president of the Houston 
chamber of commerce, and it will be christened Nacog 
doches, the name selected by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. It 
is 281 feet in length over all, 46-foot beam and 3,500 
tons dead weight. It is the first of twelve vessels for 
which the Universal company has a contract and it has 
been completed in about eight months. 

On the same day a celebration will be held at the yard 
of the Midland Bridge Co., which has a contract for six 
wooden ships the first of which will soon be completed. 
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PROTESTS AGAINST PROPOSED RATE REVISAL 
WasHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Assistant Secretary 
A. G. T. Moore of the Southern Pine Association today 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a formal 
protest against fifteenth section application No. 4829, 
which proposes to revise carload rates on lumber from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Texas, with increases ranging from 1 to 1% cents per 
hundred pounds to Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., Des Moines 
and Sioux City, Iowa, and increases ranging from one- 
half to 4 cents to other points in Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Wyoming. The proposal is for a general re- 
alignment of lumber rates with revision upward. 

Mr. Moore also protested against application No. 3579, 
proposing increased rates on lumber from St. Louis and 
related points to Des Moines, and application No. 2530, 
proposing the cancellation of water competitive rates on 
lumber from the South to eastern cities and interior 
eastern points. 


LUMBERMEN 


CO-OPERATIVE RAILROAD ACTIVITY URGED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—A. G. T. Moore, assistant 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, appeared be 
fore C, A. Prouty and Luther M. Walter, representatives 
of the shippers in the railroad administration, and strongly 
urged that the railroads be authorized to continue agri 
cultural activities thru centralized industrial associations. 
Mr. Moore submitted, first to Mr. Walter and then to 
Judge Prouty, the results accomplished at the recent cut 
over land conference and the fact that the Southern 
Pine Association has established a cut-over land depart 
ment. He argued that it would be proper and good busi- 
ness for the carriers to bear a part of the expense in pro 
moting the development of agriculture on cut-over lands, 
since when the timber is gone they will have nothing to 
haul unless agricultural products are substituted. For 
this reason, he claimed, the roads should be permitted to 
cooperate financially as well as morally in agricultural 
promotion and development. 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS CALL URGENTLY FOR 
WALNUT 

By the authority and at the request of the office of 

the chief signal officer, War Department, the following, 

showing the Government’s need of walnut, is published: 

The Signal Corps is in need of all the walnut lumber suit 
able for the construction of propellers that it can secure, and 
the Ordnance Department likewise needs all of the walnut 
lumber suitable for the construction of gunstocks that it can 
secure, 

In view of this condition during the present national 
emergency it is absolutely imperative tbat no walnut suit 
able for either of the two above mentioned purposes should 
be disposed of for any other purpose, and anyone holding 
walnut, or knowing where it is held, that is suitable for 
either of these purposes should communicate with whichever 
of these two departments is the proper one to write to. 

It is likewise the duty of anyone knowing of cases wherein 
this national need is not being complied with to communicate 
with one of these departments, by addressing in connection 
with propeller material the “Materials Department Equip 
ment Division, Signal Corps, 119 D Street Northeast, Wash 
ington, D. C.,” or, in connection with gunstock material, the 
“Ordnance Department, Procurement Division, Sixth and Is 
Streets Northwest, Washington, D. C.” - 





WILL DISCUSS PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 
_ CINCINNATI, Ono, April 4.—The part of foreign trade 
in winning the war will be the dominant note of the fifth 
annual convention of the National Foreign Trade Council 
to be held in this city at the Gibson Hotel, April 18 to 
20, inclusive. All Americans interested in or desirous of 
entering overseas commerce, especially all chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and other commercial and 
industrial organizations, as well as firms and individuals, 
are invited to participate, individually or by the appoint 
ment of delegates. The program, which is too extended 
to permit printing here, covers every phase of trade and 
finance entering into our foreign commerce, and these im- 
portant subjects will he presented by speakers of national 
note. About half of the convention time will be devoted 
to set addresses and reports, and the rest will be used for 
group sessions for the intensive discussion of concrete 
problems under the leadership of specially qualified ex 
perts. At the session, on the opening day, devoted to 
hearing reports of war contributions of various factors 
of foreign trade the report on behalf of the lumber in- 
dustry will be presented by J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. The speakers 
at the annual banquet, Friday evening, April 19, will be 
Hon. James M. Cox, governor of Ohio; Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, and J. A. 
Farrell, chairman of the Foreign Trade Council. <A regis 
tration fee of $10 is required from each delegate attend 
ing the convention, and none but registered delegates will 
be permitted to participate in the sessions. This registra- 
tion fee will be used to defray the convention expenses and 
to print the official report, a bound volume of which will be 
sent to each delegate. Registrations can be made in ad 
vance if desired by addressing the secretary of the Foreign 
Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square, New York. An interest- 
ing feature of the meeting will be a collection of samples 
assembled by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, from all parts of the world, showing 
the character of products marketed by our competitors, 
with the experts present to explain them. 





APPOINTED FORESTER OF TEXAS 

Houston, Tex., April 2.—E. O. Sicke, formerly deputy 
State forester of Oregon, has been appointed State for 
ester of Texas, succeeding J. H. Foster, who resigned that 
position recently to take over the administration of a 
large estate in the East. Mr. Sicke’s home was at Salem 
and he is a man trained and experienced in forestry work 
and well fitted for his new duties. His first efforts are 
being devoted to effecting an organization of large tim- 
ber owners to work in codperation with the forestry de 
partment, the headquarters of which are at College Sta- 
tion under the direction of the Agricultural and Me 
chanical College. 

The administration of J. H. Foster, who was State 
forester since the department was created several years 
ago, has been a difficult one, mainly because of his efforts 
to make the people of the State and the legislature real 
ize the importance of the work. 
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AL thru central New York buzzsaw rigs are being 
tuned up for cutting an ample supply of cordwood fo: 
next year, according to the statement of a member 0i 
the faculty of the New York State College of Forestry. 
In some counties it is planned to utilize short-term jail 
prisoners to operate these outfits. 
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NEGRO WOMEN HELP SOLVE LABOR PROBLEM 


DLIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 1.—Highty husky negro wom- 
en clad in business-like overalls and jumpers engaged in 
loading and unloading lumber in the yards of the Estes 
Lumber Co. here are-perhaps the advance guard of many 
more to be similarly employed, furnishing at least a part 
solution of the problem of labor supply. These women 
have now been at work about two weeks and the results 
have been so satisfactory that the company expects to put 
on more as fast as needed. In answer to a question as 
to their efficiency as ‘‘workmen’’ Mr. Estes stated that 
for the work in hand they were equal to any help he had 
ever employed. He expressed satisfaction that he had 
discovered this way out of his troubles in securing labor 
for the handling of lumber in the company’s yards, and 
that he understood that other lumber dealers are planning 
to follow his example. 





TO COMPETE FOR BOWLING CHAMPIONSHIP 

Fircrpura, Mass., April 1—Employees of the Simonds 
Saw Co. are to conduct an interfactory bowling tourna- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y., April 19 and 20, according to an 
announcement in the Bowlers’ Journal, of Chicago. The 
winning team is to be presented with the Olson trophy at a 
banquet following the tournament. Two teams will rep- 
resent each of the Simonds factories, located at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Montreal Que., Lockport, N. Y., and Chi- 
cago. Friendly competition of this sort tends to pro- 
mote good feeling among the employees of the different 
plants and the Simonds company is deserving of com- 
mendation as the first large manufacturing concern to 
give recognition to its bowlers by sending them to a dis- 
tant city to participate in an interfactory competition for 
the championship of the company. 





VICTORY TEMPLE RISES SWIFTLY 


Tacoma, Wast., March 30.—With fir lumber do- 
nated by Tacoma sawmills, 





URGES GREATER PRODUCTION OF ITEM 

New ORLEANS, LA., April 1.—The local office of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation has addressed a circular 
letter to the mills working on ship schedules urging spe- 
cial effort to speed up production of ‘‘Item No. 107,’’ 
larger supplies of which are needed immediately at some 
of the ship yards, it is understood. Placards calling 
attention to Item 107 and containing cutting instruc- 
tions for the sawyers are being distributed to the mills, 
to be posted in conspicuous places, in order to keep the 
crews in mind of the ‘‘drive’’ on this item. The fleet 
corporation’s circular follows: 

To Att MILLS: We are making a special drive on Item 
No. 107, in order to supply our needs, and solicit your sincere 
coéperation. 

Under separate cover we are sending you special cutting 
instructions to sawyers regarding Item No. 107, and wish 
you ‘would have this tacked upon your order board, or above it. 
Please issue such instructions to your woods crew as may be 
necessary to get the better logs cut into lengths required by 
this item, and arrange special dock room for the accumula- 
tion, 

Should your regular contracts require this item, apply 
same thereon; if not, notify this office when you have a car- 
load in sight, and we will give immediate shipping instruc 
tioms. 

Should you wish more copies of the cutting instructions 
advise and we will supply same at once. 





SECURES LARGE PILING CONTRACT 


New OrEAns, La., April 1—The Hammond Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., has secured the contract to supply 
the pilings for the huge new commodity warehouse to be 
erected by the New Orleans Dock Board. In all, 21,000 
pilings, ranging in length from 35 to 90 feet, will be re- 
quired and all are to be creosoted. The Hammond com- 
pany is taking an office in the Whitney-Central Building 
and will, it is understood, station W. H. Nalty here to 
handle the contract business at this end of the line. The 
pilings will be treated in the creosoting plants at Bogalusa, 
Slidell and Gulfport, Miss. 





sash, doors ete., donated by 
the door factories, hard- 
ware, paint ete., donated by 
others, Tacoma’s Victory 
Temple was erected com- 
plete Sunday between 7 a. m. 
and dusk. Over 200 union 
labor workers put up the 
building complete, even to 
electric wiring and interior 
finish and equipment and 
outside painting. Dinner 
and lunch were served the 
workers free at the Commer- 
cial Club during the day, 
leading business and profes- 
sional men of Tacoma serv- 
ing as waiters. The build- 
ing stands in Totem Pole 
Park, Tenth and A streets, 
and will be used as head- 
quarters for the Liberty 
Loan committee for its big 
drive. 
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TACOMA’S VICTORY TEMPLE, BUILT IN ONE DAY 





LECTURES ON LUMBERJACKS 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., April 3.—M. J. Escoll, field col- 
lector for the Milwaukee Public Museum, gave an in- 
teresting lecture on ‘‘ Lumberjacks and Their Life in the 
Camps of the John Schroeder Lumber Co.’’ before the 
Rotary Club of Milwaukee at its weekly luncheon at the 
Hotel Pfister on Monday noon, April 1. The talk was 
illustrated with photographie views of the Schoeder camps 
at Ashland, Wis., and islands in Chequamegon Bay. 
During the course of his talk, Mr. Escoll said that there 
are 833,000 employed in the logging, lumbering and allied 
industries in Wisconsin at this time. From 1900 to 1905, 
he said, Wisconsin held first rank in the manufacture of 
lumber, but at present ranks sixth in the list of States 
in which lumber is cut. However, he said that still one 
half of the entire territory embraced by the limits of 
Wisconsin consists of woodlands and it will be many more 
years before the timber resources of the State approach 
the point of exhaustion. 








DISCOVER NEW SOURCE OF PINE OIL 


TorRONTO, OntT., April 1—Experiments at the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Forestry Branch of 
the Canadian Department of the Interior have 
resulted in an important discovery. Owing to the 
shortage of pine oil made from southern pine, an 
investigation was undertaken to ascertain whether it 
could be produced from the less resinous pines of Canada. 
After eight months’ work it was found feasible to pro- 
duce pine oil from red pine and the further discovery was 
made that a much cheaper substitute for oil flotation pur- 
poses could be obtained by utilizing a creosote oil thrown 
off as a byproduct in wood distillation. These oils have 
been tested in the ore-dressing station of the Mines 
Branch at Ottawa and shown to be suitable for the treat- 
ment of ores by the oil flotation process, thereby securing 
to mine operators an ample supply of oil at a greatly re- 
duced price. 


WELL KNOWN BUSINESS IS TRANSFERRED 

Hun tINGTon, W. Va., April 2.—The Dickerson Lumber 
Co. has sueceeded to the business and charter of the 
C. C. Huddleston Lumber & Supply Co. The new com- 
pany will enlarge the business and will continue in the 
wholesale and retail business, dealing both in lumber and 
builders’ supplies. The officers of the new company are: 
President, G. J. Dickerson; vice president, Walter Per- 
kins; seeretary-treasurer, Lloyd F. Quesenberry; directors, 
the three officers and H. C. Dunean, jr., of Huntington, 
and R. Mankin, of Oak Hill, W. Va. 

President Dickerson for thirteen years was manager of 
the Carolina Pine Lumber Co.,, resigning that position to 
organize the company bearing his name. Mr, Perkins is 
vice president and general manager of the Georgia Lum 
ber Co., of Bluefield. Mr, Quesenberry was secretary 
treasurer of the Huddleston company. Mr. Mankin was 
vice president of the old company, and Mr. Dunean is a 
well known attorney of this city. 
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AccorDING to figures recently announced by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor statistics, the number of women 
employed in industry and commerce in the United States 
has increased 1,426,000 since 1914. 





ASSOCIATION SHOWS STATUS OF HARDWOOD STOCKS 


CINCINNATI, On10, April 1—Further reduction of un- 
sold stocks is shown in the March report of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
issued last Thursday by I. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president. Taking the combined totals of all the unsold 
stocks of all grades of oak, both plain and quartered, 
at all reporting mills in castern and southern territories, 
as of March 1, and the decrease is from 54,425,000 feet 
Feb. 1 to 48,857,000 feet March 1, or approximately 10,14 
percent, against a decrease of 21 percent shown by the 
Iebruary report and 8% pereent by the January report. 

Total stocks of oak at eastern mills March 1 were 67,- 
960,000 feet, and at southern mills 38,049,000 fect, a total 
of 106,809,000 feet, against total stocks Feb. 1 of 80,- 
262,000 feet. But of these increased total stocks March 
1 there were sold 57,952,000 feet against sold stocks Feb. 
1 of 25,837,000 feet, which accounts for the decrease of 
unsold stocks out of the greater aggregate, and also in- 
dicates a much more active demand than in the preceding 
month, t? 

Of the total stocks at eastern mills green stocks in- 
creased from 138,523,000 feet in February to 19,176,000 
feet in March, and at southern mills from 7,748,000 feet 
to 8,855,000 feet, while dry stocks increased at eastern 
mills from 36,616,000 feet to 48,784,000 feet and at south- 
ern mills from 22,645,000 feet to 29,194,000 feet. There 
were oversold stocks March 1 of 843,000 feet at eastern 
mills and 784,000 feet at southern mills, a total of 1,627,- 
000 feet, against a total of 1,778,000 feet Feb. 1. The 
oversales at eastern mills were all of unmatched switch 
ties and at southern mills were distributed as follows: 
Number 2 common plain red oak, 550,000 feet; S&SF 
plank, 10,000 feet, and crossing plan, 224,000 feet. 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak at eastern mills 
decreased 27.2 percent and at southern mills increased 5 
pereent; quartered red oak at eastern mills decreased 57 
percent and at southern mills 12 percent; plain white oak 
at eastern mills decreased 8 percent and at southern mills 
31.7 pereent; plain red oak at eastern mills decreased 10 
percent and at southern mills 38 percent; white oak bill 
stocks at eastern mills increased 57 percent and at south- 
ern mills inereased 8.8 percent. 

Increases of oak stock are shown in the following 
grades: 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK.—-At eastern mills, No. 1 common 
sound wormy, Nos. 2 and 3 common, clear face strips and 


No. 1 common strips; at southern mills, No. 1 common and 
Selects, sound wormy, Nos. 2 and 3 common, 





QUARTERED RED OAK.—At eastern mills, selects, Nos, 1 and 
2 common; at southern mills, No. 1 common, clear face strips 


and No. 1 conimon strips. 


PLAIN WHITE OAK.-—At eastern mills, FAS, selects and No. 
1 common and selects; at southern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 
common and selects, No. 1 common wormy, No. 3 common, 
clear face strips and No, 1 common strips. 

PLAIN RED OAK.—At eastern mills, No. 1 common and se- 
lects, sound wormy, No. 8 common clear face strips; at south 
ern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 common and selects, Nos. 1, 2 
and 8 common, clear face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

WHITE OAK BILL STOCKS.—-At eastern mills, S&SE timbers, 
S&SE plank, crossing plank and mine rails’; at southern mills, 
crossing plank. 

Decreases of oak stocks appear in the following: 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK.—At eastern mills, FAS, selects and 
No. 1 common and selects; at southern mills, MAS, selects, 
No. 1 common, clear face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

QUARTERED RED OAK.—At eastern mills, selects, Nos. 1 and 
2 common; at southern mills, FAS, selects, and No. 2 com 
mon, 

PLAIN WHITE OAK,—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, No, 1 
common and selects ; at southern mills, Nos, 1 and 2 common 
and sound wormy. 

PLAIN RED OAK.—At eastern mills, No, 1 common and se 
lects, sound wormy, No. 3 common and clear face strips; at 
southern mills, sound wormy, 

WHITE OAK BILL STOCKS.—At eastern mills, switch ties 
and bridge plank; at southern mills, S&SE plank and bridge 
plank. 

With the exception of plain poplar and ash at southern 
mills all the other woods covered by the report show in- 
ercased unsold stocks March 1 compared with Feb. 1. 
The decrease in plain poplar is 8.3 percent against a de- 
crease of 30 percent Feb. 1, and in ash at southern mills 
41.9 percent, there being no comparison with Feb. 1 be- 
cause that was the first report on ash by territories. 
Changes in the other woods as shown by the reports for 
March 1 follow: 

PorLar.—The report covers 8,248,000 feet of green and 
13,404,000 feet of dry, a total of 21,652,000 feet, of which 
there were unsold March 1, 5,783,000 feet compared with 
unsold Feb. 1 of 6,307,000 feet. The total stocks of 21,652,- 
000 feet March 1 compare with a total of 16,851,000 feet Feb. 
1, but the sold stocks March 1 were 24,692,000 feet against 
sold stocks Feb. 1 of 10,701,000 feet. Stocks of poplar show 
increases in the following grades: Panel and wide No. 1, 
24-inch and up, box boards 13- to 17-inch, FAS saps, selects, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common and log run; while the decreases 
are confined to panel and wide No, 1, 18- to 23 inch and 
28-inch and up, and No. 1 common and selects. In quartered 


poplar unsold stocks increased from 114,000 feet Feb. 1 to 
277,000 feet March 1, about 143 percent. 

CuestNuT.—The report covers 11,059,000 feet of green and 
20,024,000 feet of dry, a total of $1,083,000 feet, compared 


with a total of 20,428,000 feet Feb. 1. The unsold stocks of 
plain chestnut March 1 were 9,415,000 feet against 9,264,000 
feet Feb, 1, an increase of 1.5 percent, which compares with 
a decrease of 30 percent shown by the February report. De 
creases of stocks are shown only in No. 1 common wormy, 
while there are increases in FAS, FAS wormy, FAS one face, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common, sound wormy and clear face strips. 
Of the total stocks of plain chestnut March 1 there were sold 
22,168,000 feet against sold stocks Feb. 1 of 11,375,000 feet, 
indicating a much heavier volume of buying than the preced- 
ing month. In quartered chestnut the unsold stocks March 1 
were 107,000 feet against 72,000 feet Feb. 1, an increase of 
about 49 percent, which compares with a decrease of 74 per 
cent Feb. 1. Stock increases were in sound wormy and No, 
2 common of the quartered stocks. 

CoTronwoop.—The report covers 3,092,000 feet of green 
and 6,860,000 feet of dry, a total of 9,052,000 feet compared 
with a total of 4,263,000 feet Feb, 1, of which there were un 
sold March 1, 2,905,000 feet against unsold Feb. 1 of 2,666,000 
feet, an increase of about 8.9 percent, which compares with 
a decrease Feb. 1 of 57 percent. Increases of stocks are 
shown in panel No. 1, 18-inch and up, FAS, FAS 13-inch and 
wider, Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common and log run, while the de- 
creases are in box boards and FAS 6- to 12-inch. 





The March report presents the first comparison of ash 
and basswood stocks, and while showing increases of un 
sold stocks shows heavy increases of sold stocks at mills, 
indicating, as with some of other woods, much more ac 
tivity and a larger volume of orders placed. 


Asu.—At eastern mills, green 692,000 feet and dry 1,488, 
000 feet, or total stocks of 2,180,000 feet against total of 
1,627,000 feet Feb, 1, and at southern mills green 982,000 
feet and dry 3,187,000 feet, a total of 4,169,000 feet, against 
a total Feb. 1 of 340,000 feet. Net unsold stocks March 1 at 
eastern mills were 420,000 feet against unsold Feb. 1 of 109, 
000 feet, an increase of 285 percent ; and at southern mills the 
net unsold March 1 were 467,000 feet against unsold Feb. 1 
of 804,000 feet, a decrease of 41.9 percent. At eastern mills 
there are no decreases in any grade, but increases are shown 
in FAS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common and log run, At southern 
mills the only decrease of importance is in FAS, but there 
are small increases in all the other grades, 

Basswoop.—The report covers 2,020,000 feet of green anid 
2,777,000 feet of dry, a total of 4,797,000 feet March 1 
against a total of 2,732,000 feet Feb. 1. The sold stocks 
March 1 were 3,337,000 feet against sold Feb. 1 of 1,994,000 
feet, but the unsold stocks March 1 were 837,000 feet against 
788,000 feet Feb. 1, an increase of 5.8 percent, 

There are no oversales of quartered chestnut, or of ash 
at eastern mills, The oversales are in plain poplar box 
boards, quartered poplar No. 2 common, plain chestnut 
No. 1 common wormy, ash at southern mills, No. 3 com- 
mon, basswood No. 3 common; cottonwood, box boards 
13- to 17-inch, FAS, FAS 6- to 12-inch, No. 1 common 
and log run. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HANDLE BIG PROBLEMS — 


Association Learns of Government’s Price Fixing—Constant Representation at the Capital Urged—Lumber’s Status in 
France Outlined— Patriotic Impulses Govern Monthly Meeting—Spruce Division Organized 


PorRTLAND, Ork., March 30.—This- has been a week of 
important lumber meetings in Portland, which was the 
Mecea of lumber manufacturers of western Oregon and 
Washington. More and more as the months go by does 
the seriousness of the situation the nation is confront- 


‘ing in its participation in the great war become ap- 


parent to the lumbermen of the West, who are bravely 
doing their part, in helping get out the needed spruce 
and fir for airplanes and ship building, so vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war. They are doing it, 
too, patriotically in the face of discouragements, such 
as the reduction of working hours from ten to eight, and 
the attendant increased cost of production, to which 
has now been added a reduction in the selling price of 
the production announced yesterday by the Federal 
price fixing board at Washington, D. C. im 

Coupled with these things is the inability to move 
the side lumber to market, which is already forcing 
some of the larger mills to close down because of lack 
of piling and shed room and inability to finance a larger 
accumulation of stock. These mills have orders for 
their side lumber but no ears in which to ship it. Less 
than 40 percent of the mills’ car requirements have 
been furnished for some time, and half of these the 
Government takes for the moving of the ship building 
and airplane material, leaving about 20 percent of the 
ear needs for the commercial trade, with the result that 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s last report 
showed unshipped orders on hand at its reporting mills 
of about 13,000 carloads. 

These things led to several meetings here yesterday 
and day before, the chief of which was the monthly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in the large ball room of the Multnomah Hotel, yester 
day afternoon, attended by about 200 leading lumber 
manufacturers of western Oregon and Washington, 
with a sprinkling of visitors present from the Inland 
Empire pine manufacturing region. 

The attendance was without doubt the largest of any 
meeting of the association in years. Owing to the 
changes in the labor situation the February meeting 
was not held, and this was the first meeting since the 
annual in January in Seattle. It was preceded in the 
forenoon by a visit of the lumbermen to the big spruce 
cutting up p'ant being operated by the United States 
Signal Corps under the direction of Col. B. P. Disque, 
at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., across the Columbia 
River from Portland. The lumbermen were very much 
interested in the method of resawing the sawn and 
rived spruce cants. Twelve circular saws with car 
riages are uved, and in addition numerous resaws and 
other smaller sawing machinery. This immense plant, 
in which about 1,000 troops are worked, was designed, 
built and its operations supervised by TL. 8. Mitchell, an 
expert mill builder and lumber manufacturer, for many 
years western manager of the Allis-Chalmers Co., and 
later manager of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., 
Wauna, Ore., from which position his services were com 
mandeered last fall for the War Department by Colonel 
Disque. Numerous army officers detailed in connection 
with the spruce cutting-up work, many of whom have had 
previous lumber experience, aided Mr. Mitchell in show 
ing the lumbermen about the plant and explaining its 
working. 

An air of intcrest and expectancy pervaded the West 
Coast meeting, which was called to order by President 
R. H. Burnside at 3 p. m. yesterday, it being his first 
meeting to preside over as president. It was felt that 
vital matters were to be touched upon, and they were. 
Men of prominence in the nation spoke and at the 
dinner in the evening 210 lumbermen listened to talks 
by representatives of the armies of France, Italy and 
Great Britain, as well as the United States, and were 
carried almost to tears and stirred to greater patriotic 
efforts by the appealing talks that were made. Never 
before did they as fully realize the great task before 
the nation and the world in crushing Hun barbarism, 
and at the close, as many hurried to the speakers’ table 
to grasp the hands of the allied army and aviation men, 
and particularly Col. John R. Leader, formerly of the 
Royal Irish Rifles, who had made such an interesting 
and appealing talk, suffering as he did all the while 
from his wounds incurred at the Somme and Vimy 
Ridge, a leading millman said to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative: 

**Our hours of work have been shortened, thus in- 
creasing our cost of manufacturing; the price has been 
reduced, and we are given no cars in which to ship our 
side lumber. I don’t know what we will do to keep 
going, but I just want to say that I don’t care what 
the Government does to me if it will help us win the 
war. They can take my mill and everything I have got 
if they want to. That’s the way I feel about it.’’ 

And he but echoed the feeling in the hearts of all. 


THE WEST COAST MEETING 


President Burnside stated, in calling the meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to order, that 
while there had been no meeting of the association for 
two months a great deal had been done by the associa- 
tion. Among other things, a spruce branch had been 
organized, he said. The membership in the association 
had increased by the addition of seventeen new mem- 
bers. This makes the membership in the association 
75.7 percent of the mills in Oregon and 86.2 percent of 
the mills in Oregon west of the Cascade mountains, 
which equalled 81 percent of all the mills in western 
Oregon and Washington—the greatest percentage in 
the history of the association, showing the organization 
of the north Coast lumber industry and the desire to 
cooperate. 





He told of the securing of the services of Shad O. 
Krantz, in charge of publicity work, and of Ralph C. 
Angell, as secretary of the spruce branch. He also 
referred to the trip to Washington of W. B. Nettleton, 
of Seattle, and George T. Gerlinger, of Dallas, Ore., 
where they represented the association in conferences 
with the different boards, and particularly the price 
fixing board, and announced the appointment of Frank 
H. Ransom, of Portland, as a member of the lumber 
sub-committee of the Council of National Defense. 

In speaking of his Washington trip Mr. Gerlinger 
stated it was hoped to secure a readjustment of the 
lumber prices, but that he found C. W. Edgar, of the 
lumber committee, opposed to any advance and that, 
further, the Government expected the fir manufacturers 
to furnish railroad material and material for the con 
struction of barges for private interests at the Govern- 
ment price. Replacements for eastern yards should also 
be made at the same price. The committee maintained 
it could not consent to this without consulting the 
industry. The committee was advised that the newly 
appointed price fixing board would consider the mat- 
ter, which it did, with the result that prices were 
lowered instead of advanced to meet the increased 
cost of the 8-hour day. Howard Holland, of Port- 
land, and T. Jerome, of Seattle, represented the log- 
gers. 

Mr. Gerlinger stated that it was found that the 
case of the fir manufacturers was being presented to 
a very unsympathetic board. An advance of $3 a 
thousand was asked to cover the increased cost of 
production because of the governmental establish- 
ment of the 8-hour day. The committee also presented 
the matter to Seeretary of Labor W. B. Wilson, but 
his attitude was not disclosed. Official notifieation 
of the prices made by the price fixing board had just 
heen received. Logs that heretofore have been quoted 





GEORGE T. GERLINGER, OF DALLAS, ORE. ; 
Who Spoke for the Association at Washington 


at $12, $16 and $20 were placed at $10, $15.50 and 
$19 by the price board despite the fact that logs have 
been selling at from $1 to $2 above the former price. 
Pacific ship schedule, Ferris type, is placed at $40 
surfaced. This material had been selling at from $38 
to $47, so the new price is considered at about $5 a 
thousand under. Commercial lumber price has been 
fixed at $1 under discount 21, effective last December, 
which is about $3 under the present market. 

Walter B. Nettleton also reported regarding the 
Washington trip, presenting the arguments the com- 
mittee made before the price fixing board, which he 
said were apparently not considered. 


Immediate Adoption of Uniform Cost System Urged 


Mr. Nettleton recommended the immediate estab- 
lishment of a uniform cost system plan that the actual 
situation may be shown to the Government board as 
soon as possible. He said that the mills were respon- 
sible for not making a better showing in their costs, 
for the figures secured by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion showed some mills as low as $3.58 in cost of manu- 
facture, and others as high as $13, and it was apparent 
that the commission did not consider the higher 
figures. 

He declared the association must be represented in 
Washington all the time. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is constantly represented there and is getting 
results. In December it got orders for 100,000,000 feet 
of side lumber, and in January and February it ob- 
tained orders for 120,000,000 feet of similar lumber, 
which is just what the Coast wants to sell. 

Thru efforts of Mr. Bloedel and Mr. Van Duzer fir 
has been specified for parts of cars to be constructed, 
showing that representation does bring results. They 
were allowed only two minutes each before the specifi- 
cation committee. 

The reports were received with applause and Messrs. 
Gerlinger and Nettleton were given a rising vote of 
thanks, which Mr. Gerlinger said was very good, con- 
sidering they did not ‘‘bring home the bacon.’’ 

Mr. Nettleton said the Government planned to en- 


courage private interests to develop barge systems on 
mland waterways, and it is for the construction of 
these barges that the Government now insists fir lum- 
ber must be sold at the Government prices. 

Chester Hogue, assistant secretary of the association, 
who has just returned from the convention of the 
National Railway Appliance Association at Chicago, 
told of the importance of the convention in the way 
of appliance exhibits. There were over 900 people 
there representing manufacturers having exhibits. He 
described the fir exhibit as told of in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the time. He pointed out that yellow 
pine is bought on the density rule, and he said that 
he heard everywhere reference to the density rule, 
He believed that while the fir manufacturers had for- 
merly considered a density rule as rather a ‘‘high- 
brow’’ proposition, he was inclined to think that fir 
will have to come to it soon, as the national organiza- 
tions of users are buying on the rule now. 

Mr. Hogue said he did not observe a cement elevator 
on his way east, indicating that wood is holding its 
own in competition for elevator construction. He 
thought also that lumbermew should urge their repre- 
sentatives to impress on farmers the necessity of hous- 
ing their farm implements. The implement manufac- 
turers wish this done, he said. 


Tells of American Foresters in France 

Col. H. S. Graves, chief forester, Washington, D. C., 
who recently returned from France, said there are so 
many splendid north Pacific coast boys over in the 
forestry regiments that he felt he could bring back 
greetings from them. He said there is a great deal of 
timber in France—more than is generally understood— 
making it necessary to operate many small sawmills, 
particularly to make railroad ties that are so vital in 
the war, for the railroads to move large bodies of troops 
quickly. Storehouses for American supplies and docks 
have to be built, and planks for roads as well as tele- 
phone poles and mine props have to be supplied, It 
is in the making of this material that the American 
forestry regiments are at work. Colonel Graves de- 
clared that the men are working cheerfully in double 
and triple shifts and are getting splendid results. They 
are not thinking of hours of labor, or of why we are 
in the war, but are just working as hard as they can. 
The whole of France is mobilized, and there is not an 
idle man. He declared it was wonderful, and that still 
there is a great reserve man power despite the nearly 
four years of war. The United States, he said, with 
its great resources must exert itself, and will do so, 
and when it does it will help speedily to end the war. 
In the meantime there must be increasing pressure on 
industry, and an increasingly centralizing on essen- 
tial industries that the country may not go ahead 
blindly. 

President Burnside said that despite the troubles 
lumbermen are experiencing they must not hesitate a 
moment, but continue to speed up the production of 
war-needed lumber. 

L. 8. MeIntyre, traffic manager of the association, 
reported that the railroads are considering establishing 
a universal switching charge of $3 a car, which should 
be opposed, and the opinion of those present was that 
the association should oppose it and a resolution to 
this effect was ordered to be wired Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo. Mr. McIntyre also told of new 
regulations preventing the shipping of loads on flat 
cars. 

Shad O. Krantz, the new trade extension and pub- 
licity man of the association, told of some of the work 
he planned to do in the way of getting out trade 
booklets and pamphlets, and in coéperating with the 
papers. 

Trustees to Attend National 

President Burnside said that the trustees of the 
association had at its last two monthly meetings con- 
sidered the relations of the association with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but had 
not reached a decision, other than that it had been 
decided that the entire board of trustees attend the 
next annual meeting of the National, which will be 
held in Chicago probably May 7 and 8. In addition 
it was decided that a number of other members of the 
association must attend the meeting, and the trustees 
would draft them and it was expected they would go. 
He declared that there is a need of a national asso- 
ciation, but that it must be one in which the West 
must have more to say. It has not been getting its 
dues, and it is necessary that the western lumbermen 
take hold. They must also go to Washington and do 
what they can to take data regarding the increased 
cost of manufacturing, which should be available at 
that time. He decried the growing socialistic tendency 
of the Government which war time emergency seemed 
to have caused, and felt that good citizens should care- 
fully ponder over the situation. 


Patriotic After Dinner Talks 


President Burnside. acted as master of ceremonies, 
and at the conclusion of the dinner said that the talks 
of the evening would be such as to remind the lumber- 
men of the fact the country is in war, which is a more 
important matter than the trivial troubles of the trade, 
which so often seem big. The number of uniforms 
present brought to mind the fact of war. 

H. B. Van Duzer, of Portland, the Oregon member 
of the fir committee of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, a leading lumberman, spoke briefly, expressing 
his regret at the inability of J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, 
chairman of the committee, to remain over for the din- 
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ner. Mr. Van Duzer spoke earnestly of the great work 
the lumbermen are doing in getting out material. 

‘¢Whether or not you are pleased with the prices or 
wonder whether you can get the material out without 
a loss, you must not let it interfere with your speeding 
up production and I know you won’t,’’ he declared. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, another Portland lumber manu- 
facturer, now in charge of wooden ship building in 
Oregon for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, declared 
the Pacific coast is making good in ship building. Chair- 
man Hurley has recognized it publically. The record 
for fast construction was made by the Skinner-Eddy 
corporation in Seattle, and since was broken by a Port- 
land yard. He believed a definite decision as to its pro- 
gram would soon be announced by the fleet corpora- 
tion. Assurances to this effect were given him on his 
recent Washington trip. He declared had it not been 
for the twenty-five trainloads of fir ship building lumber 
sent to eastern and southern yards the wooden ship 
building program would have been endangered. The 
Government officials were astounded by what the fir 
people have done. 

J. C. Roth, Federal car distributer at Portland, was 
introduced as a man who had a chance to make him- 
self the most popular or the most unpopular man on 
the Coast. He is another man who is serving the coun- 
try without a uniform. He told of the western cars 
detained in the East, but said the movement westward 
has started, and hundreds of cars will soon be here 
for the lumbermen. His statement was very encourag- 
ing. 

Maj. F. W. Leadbetter, formerly of Portland and 
interested in several lumber manufacturing concerns, 
now an official of the United States Signal Corps, sta- 
tioned at Washington, D. C., declared that the fate of 
the Allies depends largely on the efforts of the lumber- 
men of the north Coast to furnish the material for the 
‘eyes of the army.’’ ‘‘You have it in your hands to 
hasten the end of the war,’’ he declared to the lumber- 
men present, as he strongly emphasized the need of air- 
plane spruce. 

‘‘The fact that the eyes of the world are on us is 
evidenced by the sending to us here tonight of represen- 
tatives of the allied armies,’’ said President Burnside 
in referring to the British, French and Italian repre- 
sentatives at the dinner in their national uniforms. He 
introduced Count Partanier de la Rochette, of France, 
who expressed his great pleasure in meeting the men 
who are getting out the spruce, saying it is as important 
as the work in the trenches. Success can be attained 
only by complete unity of action and speed. ‘‘We 
must fight the kaiser when he wants it, not when we 
are ready. We have the will to win and we are going 
to do it,’’ he declared. ‘‘It is only by exerting our will 
that we will and must succeed.’’ 

As each of the allied representatives arose to speak 
the orchestra played his national air, which was sung 
by those present standing in honor of the bravery of 
the allied peoples. 

Lieut. Alberto Cantoni, representing the air craft 
department of the Italian government, who is making 
his second visit to the Pacific coast, declared that his 
country today, despite its reverses, is stronger than ever. 
This statement was greeted with prolonged cheers. He 
expressed his great pleasure at seeing personally the 
great work the spruce production division, under 
Colonel Disque, is accomplishing. 

‘‘The fight is the fight of every one of us,’’ he said 
passionately. ‘‘It means freedom, prosperity and peace 
for the world. Every one of our countrymen who are 
fighting and dying today is saying ‘they shall not 


pass.’ Every airplane that is there is bringing us 
nearer to the end.’’ In part, he said further. ‘Our 
men are eager to make the supreme sacrifice. They 


need the planes. You must not stop them.’’ 

He prophesied that as soon as the war is over the 
airplanes will be used everywhere, particularly in this 
country of great distances, and the lumber would con- 
tinue to be used. 

Jol. Brice P. Disque, who has had much to do with 
the mobilizing of the spruce, was greeted with pro- 
longed applause. 

‘*T am glad you feel that way after the 8-hour day,’’ 
he declared humorously at the outset. ‘‘You gentle- 
men have done wonders,’’ he continued, ‘‘and Monday 
morning we are going after the fir for airplane con- 
struction just as earnestly as we have been getting out 
the spruce. Go back to your mills and get it out. The 
spruce is limited but the fir is not.’’ 

He said the car problems and the side cut problem 
are uppermost in the Government’s mind, and the officials 
will not rest until they are solved. 2 

A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., one of Oregon’s lead- 
ing lumbermen and a regent of the State university, 
said that it was the policy of those in charge of the 
universities to keep the boys on the campus, and the 
University of Oregon looked about for a man to train 
the boys to be officers, and they found a man who had 
been to the front, and who had trained men all over 
the world. They cabled him and he came, and has since 
developed a new spirit at the University of Oregon. 
He then introduced Col. George R. Leader, of the Royal 
Irish Rifles, as the man in question, suggesting that he 
tell something about the meaning of the present great 
battle in Franee. With his broad Trish brogue and 
keen wit Colonel Leader won his auditors at once, and 
kept them amused, entertained and instructed as well. In 
concluding he expressed the belief that it was left to the 
United States to end the war and march thru the streets 
of Berlin singing ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ His 
address continued for nearly an hour, and as he was at 
the point of stopping several times he was urged to 
go on by his hearers. Having received severe wounds 
in action at the Somme and elsewhere at the French 
front, from which he has not entirely recovered, the 
doughty Irish colonel suffered under the strain, as he 
continued to tell humorous as well as pathetic incidents 
of the great war, not about himself but of others, and 
of their acts of heroism. The talk was splendid, and 








the 200 and more lumbermen departed afterward feel- 
ing that despite their troubles they would go back to 
their mills and make a still greater effort to speed 
up the production of the greatly needed war lumber. 


SPRUCE DIVISION ORGANIZED 


Yesterday forenoon the spruce manufacturers at- 
tending the Portland meetings assembled in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel and completed the organization of a 
spruce branch of the association that has been in 
process of formation for a couple of months. Thorpe 
Babeock, of Hoquiam, Wash., formerly secretary of the 
West Coast association, now vice president and man- 
ager of the North Western Lumber Co., acted as chair- 
man and Ralph C. Angel as secretary. 

It was announced that the spruce branch has so far 
signed up a total of thirty-five spruce mills, of which 
twelve are in Oregon and twenty-three in Washington. 
An executive committee was named as follows: How- 
ard Jayne, chairman, Raymond, Wash.—Willapa Har- 
bor district. Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis, Wash.—Grays 
Harbor district. A. A. Scott, Mukilteo, Wash.—north- 
ern Washington district. Tom Watt, Brighton Mills, 
Ore.—northern Oregon district. Ray Wernich, Coos 
Bay—southern Oregon district. By virtue of his being 
chairman of the executive committee, Mr. Jayne be- 
comes a member of the board of trustees of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

A. A. Baxter, of San Francisco, manager of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., was present 
and brought up the matter of the establishment of a 
spruce export department of the company, which now 
handles the greater part of the fir exports of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and the executive committee of the 
spruce branch was instructed to confer with Mr. Baxter 
and present a plan along this line for consideration at 
the next meeting. The sentiment seemed to be strongly 
in favor of having the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. handle the spruce exports. 

The advisability of getting out spruce grading rules 
and price list separate from the fir was discussed. It 
would list spruce timbers. The matter was also referred 
to the executive committee. It developed that a market 
for spruce timbers is already being found. An embargo 
is now placed on fir timbers that the Government may 
have the first ca!l on them, but spruce timbers can be 





THORPE BABCOCK, OF HOQUIAM, WASIL. ; 
Chairman of the Spruce Conference 


shipped to the commercial trade, and it is likely that a 
further extension of the market for this class of mate- 
rial will be brought about. Much of the time of the 
meeting was spent discussing the probable extension 
of the market for spruce that is now accumulating in 
the cutting of airplane material. 


LUMBER CONGESTION MUST BE RELIEVED 


A meeting of the lumber manufacturing, ship build- 
ing and banking interests of western Washington and 
Oregon was held in Portland Thursday afternoon, at- 
tended by representatives of the leading concerns in 
these lines, at which the need of cars to remove the 
side lumber accumulating at the fir and spruce mills 
was discussed. It was shown that the situation is get- 
ting serious and that unless relief is afforded the Gov- 
ernment’s ship building and airplane program will be 
endangered. ; 

The accumulation of lumber at the mills is making 
the work of producing slower, and some mills have 
been forced to close down for lack of room and because 
there is a limit to the financial ability of the mills to 
accumulate lumber. The banks are being called upon 
heavily to help finance the mills at a time when they 
must exert every effort to purchase Liberty loan bonds. 
The ship builders are afraid their supply of lumber will 
be endangered. The result of the meetings was the 
sending of telegrams outlining the situation and beg- 
ging relief to W. G. McAdoo, the railroad head, and to 
Chairman Hurley, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
signed by the interests represented. These telegrams 
were as follows: 

PORTLAND, Ore., March 29, 1918. 
Hon. W. G. McApoo, 
Director General of Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, bankers, ship builders and lumber- 
men in the fir and spruce producing sections of Oregon and 
Washington, respectfully set forth conditions which require 
your immediate attention: 

1. In order to supply ship timbers, airplane material and 
other Government requirements it is necessary to keep all 
mills in constant operation. 

. It is equally necessary that the product, when manu- 
factured, be transported promptly. 


3. Accumulation of stock is now so great that neither 
— for storage nor finances for carrying are further avail- 
able, 

4. Some mills are closed for the above reasons and many 
others will shortly be forced to close unless relief is found. 

5. This will be a disaster and will seriously affect all 
commercial and industrial life in the Northwest and will 
retard the sale of Government bonds and stamps and check 
the production of ship building and airplane stock, as well 
as the furnishing of car material and railroad requirements, 

6. This territory is now receiving approximately 450 cars 
per day, while it requires in excess of 750 cars per day to 
take care of present production. 

7. We therefore respectfully request prompt action on 
your part and request you advise action taken thru Col. Brice 
P. Disque, Signal Corps, Portland. 

8. We believe conditions can be bettered by placing -con 
trol of all available cars in the hands of Getenal Disque, since 
conditions improved when he controlled the cars and have 
grown worse since control was taken from his office. 


PORTLAND, Orb., March 29, 1918. 
Epwarp N. Hur ey, 
Chairman, U. 8S. Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, bankers, ship builders and lumbermen 
in the fir and spruce producing sections of Oregon and Wash 
ington, respectfully set forth conditions which require your 
immediate attention : 


[Notre. The first five reasons set forth here are the 
same as those in preceding telegram to Mr. McAdoo.— 
KprTor. | 


6. We earnestly request, as a measure of relief, that all 
sailing vessels and motor ships, American or foreign owned, 
be retained in the Pacific for the handling of lumber, coast 
wise and offshore, and bringing of return cargoes of nitrates, 
foods and wool needed for the conduct of the war, vessels 
of this class being useless in the Atlantic because of inability 
to escape submarines. 

7. We also suggest that some of the steamers built here 
for Atlantic service be loaded with lumber for the west coast 
of South America and there loaded with nitrates for Atlantic 
ports ; steamers sailing for the Atlantic could also carry deck 
loads of lumber, 


Both of the telegrams were signed by the following: 


Clearing House Association of Seattle, Wash., vy J. T. 
McVay, vice president, and J. W. Spangler, secretary. 

Metropolitan Bank, Seattle, Wash., by J. T. McVay. 

Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash., by J. W. Spangler. 

The National City Bank, Seattle, Wash., by J. W. Max 
well, president. 

Portland Clearing House, Portland, Ore., by Edward Cook 
ingham, president. 

Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, Ore., by Edward Cooking 
ham, vice president, 
. First National Bank, Portland, Ore., by A. L. 
dent. 

U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore., by J. C 
president. 


Mills, presi 


. Ainsworth, 


Northwestern National Bank, Portland, Ore., by Wmery 
Olmstead, vice president. 
First National Bank, Everett, Wash., by Robert Moody, 


vice president. 
Willapa Harbor State Bank, Raymond, Wash., by H. W. 
MacPhail, president, 
Hayes & Hayes, bankers, Aberdeen, Wash., by W. J. Pat 
terson. 
The Foundation Co., Portland, Ore., by C. F. Swigert. 
Coast Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Ore., by A. M. Sherwood, 
jr., vice president. 
Coast Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Ore., by D. W. Green. 
McKachern Shipbuilding Co., Astoria, Ore., by E. 
Wright. 
National Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, Wash., by J. L. McLean, 
managing trustee. 
Grays Harbor Motorship Co., Aberdeen, Wash., by ‘W. J. 
Patterson. 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., by J. J 
Donovan, 
Northern 
Swigert. 
West Oregon Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., by B. D. Kingsley. 
Buehner Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore., by Philip Buehner, 
The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., by A. C, Dixon. 
North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore., by Geo. 
A. Stephenson. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., by O. M. Clark. 
Western Cooperage Co., Portland, Ore., by Watson East- 
man, 
The Wilcox Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., by F. C. Wilcox 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., by Nell 
Cooney, 
¥, G. Deming Lumber & Shingle Co., Markhem, Wash., by 
L. G. Humbarger. 
Natidnal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
by A. L. Paine, manager. 
National Lumber Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., by 
W. BE. Mack, 
™ eine Mill & Boom Co., Hoquiam, Wash., by H. W. 
ale. 
Lyth Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash., by H. W. Bale. 
Bale Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash., by H. W, Bale. 
Hillview Shingle Co., Montesano, Wash., by B, EB. Kinyan. 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., by 
A. W. Middleton. 
Bay Cit; Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., by 8S. M. Anderson. 
Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., by Ralph H, Burn- 
side, president. 
Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Went- 
worth, jr. 
Nehalem Timber & Logging Co., Portland, Ore., by H. Kirk. 
Beaver Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., by H, Kirk. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Mill City, Ore., by J. R. Shaw. 
Wind River Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., by E. B. Hazen. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Portland, Ore., by BE. B, Hazen, 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., by EB. B. Hazen. 
Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., by William Dono 
van. 
Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, Wash., by H. A. La Plant. 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., by F. H. Jack- 
son. 
Skagit Logging Co., Clear Lake, Wash., by &. H. Jackson. 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., by EB. G. 
Griggs. 
: Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, Wash., by C. D. 
‘ratt. 
Puget Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., by E. G. Ames. 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash., by F. B. 
Hubbard. 
Walton Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., by Clyde Walton. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., by George 8. 
Long. 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
by A, A. Baxter, general manager. 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, Wash., by Fred 
W. Alexander. 
H. H. Martin Lumber Co. 
Martin, 


Pacific Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., by C. F. 


Ore., by G. K, 


, Centralia, Wash., by F. A. 


-~- 





FOREST FIRES THREATEN TOWN 

Mount Carson, Pa., April 2.—The valley in which this 
suburb of Pottsville is located was a veritable inferno 
last Sunday by reason of forest fires to the north, south ° 
and west, where big tracts of timber were burned over by 
the flames, fanned by a brisk wind. At one time this 
town was threatened, and the Pottsville fire department 
was called out to help master the conflagration. The 
woods are very dry because practically no rain has fallen 
since the snow melted. 
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PRIVATE SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM IS APPROVED 


Federal Authority Given, Under Restrictions — To 
Restore the American Flag to All Seas 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—Chairman Hurley of the 
Federal Shipping Board Saturday approved a new ship 
building program for private interests. The board con- 
curred in the approval, which is designed as a big step 
forward in the fight against the German submarines. 

As usual, lumber is to play a highly important part in 
the new program, which calls for the construction of 150 
electrically driven wooden ships each of 3,000 tons capac- 
ity. These vessels ure to be constructed by the Atlantic & 
Pacific Steamship Co. and in Oregon, and are designed 
primarily for service in the coastwise and China trade. 

Mr. Hurley announced that he had approved of the 
proposition with some restrictions, adding, however: 
‘We want to encourage American ship owners to put 
their money into building more ships. If all owners 
would follow the idea, the American flag would soon get 
back on the seas.’’ 

The understanding is that the 3,000-ton wooden ships 
involved in this new deal will not interfere with the ship 
building program of the shipping board, either in the 
matter of timbers or machinery. Officials of the shipping 
board were frankly enthusiastic over the idea when dis- 
cussing it with newspaper men, 

The new wooden fleet is scheduled to cost $350,000 to 
$400,000 a vessel. It is said that the du Pont interests 
are concerned in the new ship building venture and are 
to furnish the principal financial backing. 

Senator MeNary of Oregon presented the matter to 
the Federal shipping board on behalf of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Steamship Co. He asked this ruling: 

That wooden ship yards not employed in the construction 
of wooden ships for this Government shall be free to contract 
with private interests for the construction of wooden ships, 
such ships to be built by American organizations and sailed 
under the flag of the United States of America, steamers to be 
ypproximately 3,000 tons deadweight capacity. 

That any wooden ships which such concerns shall contract 
to build, within the limitations of this ruling and under any 


contract dated prior to further orders by this Government 
changing such limitations, they, the said concerns, shall be 


free to build, complete and deliver to the parties entitled to 
the same under the contract. 


In his reply Mr. Hurley said: 


Ruling is hereby granted, but subject to the further con 
ditions that the regulation of shipping rates shall be made 
under this shipping board, that said board shall be informed 
from time to time, upon its request, of the number, capacity 
and equipment of the ships in process of construction by the 
ship building concern that shall engage in business under the 
ruling above set forth, and that all such concerns will comply 
with all instructions as to wages or conditions of employment 
of labor or process of materials in writing by the shipping 
board or other agency of the Government having jurisdiction 
or control of the subject matter, 





The proposed new wooden ship is declared to possess 
many advantages in construction under existing condi- 
tions. It can be built of considerably smaller timbers 
than are required for the Ferris standard type vessel. 
Being driven by an electric current generated by Diesel 
engines, the space required for boilers, steam piping, con- 
densers and other appurtenances of steam engines will 
be available for cargo purposes. 

The Diesel engines, of course, will burn oil, reducing 
the size of the fireroom crew materially. The auxiliary 
sails which will be carried will be operated by mechanical 
means—the electric dynamos again coming into excellent 
use. This will reduce the demands on labor to man the 
vessels to a minimum. 

The vessels are designed to make eight to nine knots 
and are not intended to smash speed records. 

As heretofore predicted in these dispatches, the ship- 
ping board is experiencing a good deal of difficulty in 
getting the necessary deliveries of steel plates and shapes 
for vessels now on the ways in many ship yards, 

Curiously enough, there is a sharp lack of team work 
in this connection. For example, a well known lumber- 
man was advised a few days ago that there is no short- 
age of steel plates. He desired the information for a 
particular purpose of interest to lumbermen generally. 

Officials of the War Industries Board have been rely- 
ing upon reports from the War Trade Board or elsewhere 
that steel plates are not short. It may be in large part 
due to transportation, but Chairman Hurley is confronted 
with a large shortage of steel plates. Steps are being 
taken to speed up manufacture and delivery of plates. 
These include a system of closer tally, under which ship- 
ments will be diverted from one yard to another as it is 
ascertained that there is an abundance of steel plates 
in one yard for immediate needs and a threatened short- 
age in another yard. 

From day to day the organization and work of the 
shipping board are tightening up nicely, and Mr. Hurley 
and his associates soon will strike a stride that will get 
results that will more than satisfy all crities of the ship- 
ping board who are interested in seeing ships launched 
and the bridge of wood and steel—and conerete—from the 
Atlantic coast to the ports of Great Britain, France and 
Italy. 


‘*WIN-THE-WAR’’ BUSINESS SPIRIT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—‘‘See that a win-the-war 
spirit gets into your business letters’’ is the slogan of a 
movement launched by the Department of Commerce to 
remind business men that the everyday business letter is 
a most effective instrument for creating confidence in the 
Government’s war policies and for inspiring others with 
the determination to see the war thru at any cost. 

Said Secretary Redfield: 

The idea was first brought forward in connection 
American business letters to foreign countries. 


with 
The volume 


of our foreign business mail is very large. It reaches firms 
in all but the enemy countries. For the most part it is read 
by those who are for us, but you may be sure that it reaches 
many who doubt our success and many who are at heart 
against us I am sure that every foreign business man who 
opens an American letter is quick to detect even the slightest 
indication of the writer’s feeling on the conduct of the war 
and its outcome, 

It is of the utmost importance therefore that the American 
business letter breathe confidence in every line. If the manu 
facturer or exporter feels that he has a just grievance against 
restrictions imposed on his trade, by all means let him go 
right to headquarters and register as emphatic complaint as 
he feels is justified. But he certainly should not carry the 
matter into his business letters. It is sure to create an 
entirely erroneous impression in some minds. 

Let the American business man make known to the whole 
world that he is for this war and that he is going to see it 
thru, regardless of inconvenience, loss of trade, loss of money, 
or anything else. Every manufacturer ought to be fearless 
in expressing his sentiments even tho he may be writing to a 
concern whose sympathies he may suspect are not wholly 
with us. Do not give a foreign concern the idea that you are 
apologizing for your Government’s restrictions or that you are 
chafing under them. Spread the impression, the absolutely 
correct impression, that over here we are backing this war 
unqualifiedly. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ANNUAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The business men of 
the United States at the sixth annual. meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to be held in 
Chicago next week, will grapple with the problem ‘‘ How 
can we get more ships in the next six months???’ 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
and Charles Piez, vice president and general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, will represent the 
Government at the shipping conference which will form 
an important part of the annual meeting. 

Business men from every State, representing every 1m- 
portant industry of the nation, will gather at Chicago 
and solve the problem of what business can do to speed 
up ship production and beat the German submarines. 

Chairman Hurley will address the meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 10. Thursday Mr. Piez will ad- 
dress the ship conference. Others who will lead the dis- 
cussions are: Dr, Charles A, Eaton, head of the Na- 
tional Service Department, United States Shipping 
Board; James T. Hutchings, vice president and general 
manager, Rochester Railway & Light Co.; Meyer Bloom- 
field, head of the Industrial Service Department, United 
States Shipping Board; Hon. Crawford Vaughan, ex- 
premier of South Australia, and Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
representative of the State Department and Council of 
the War Trade Board, 

Charles EK. Falconer, of Baltimore, Hdward S. McKay, 
of Philadelphia, B. D. Caldwell, of New York, and Craw 
ford Ellis, of New Orleans, all members of the war 
shipping committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, will present the results of their careful 
analysis of definite things local organizations can do to 
help the ship builders. Other speakers who are expected 
at these meetings are B. F. McLeod, of Charleston, 8. C.; 
Philip H. Gadsden, chairman of the National Public 
Utilities Committee; J. R. Flannery, manager of the Di- 
vision of General Service, United States Shipping Board 
(who has charge of housing); Everit Macy, chairman of 
the adjustment board, Department of Labor; J. B. Weav- 
er, manager of the Harlem plant, Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, and Holden A. Evans, president of the 
Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 

Said EK. A. Filene, chairman of the national chamber’s 
war shipping committee: 

The key to the whole ship question is that the business men 
of the country must know the need for ships, and that they be 
educated to the idea of ships; that they understand that the 
winning of the war depends on ships; that they be organized 
to foster and further the building of ships and that they be- 
come when so organized the medium thru which things will 
get done in their respective communities. 

There is no question of their willingness to do so. The 
most insistent question that comes to Washington is “Ilow 
ean T help? What can IT do?’ The purpose of the ship con 
ferences at Chicago will be to provide a definite, practical, 
concrete answer to those questions. The time has passed for 
making a general blanket offer to help and then sitting back 
to await the call. 

It is expected that 3,000 delegates representing more 
than 1,000 commercial organizations with a combined 
membership of upward of 500,000 business executives 
will gather in the general meetings, which will be held in 
the Auditorium. These business executives will plan out 
the further part American business is to play in the seec- 
ond year of the war. There will be four chief objective 
points: 

(a) Financing the war, 

(b) Railroads and highway transportation, 

(¢) Ships and shipping, 

(d) Organized control of industry. 

Prominent among those who will deliver addresses are: 

The Earl of Reading, British Ambassador 
and Plenipotentiary on Special Mission, 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane. 

Kdward N, Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board. 

Alba B,. Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Edwin Carry, Director of Operations, United States Ship 
ping Board. 

John F. Wallace, chairman of the Chicago Terminal Com 
mission. 

Roy D. Chapin, president of the Hudson Motor Car Co. and 
chairman of the highway transport committee of the Council 
of National Defense. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Charles A. Hinsch, 
Association. 


Extraordinary 


president of the American Bankers’ 
The convention will open at 11 Wednesday morning 
with the address of weleome by Lucius Teter, president 


_ of the Chicago Association of Commerce, followed by the 


address of President R. G. Rhett of the chamber. 
Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board, will give the facts in the shipping situa- 





tion, followed by 10-minute addresses presenting the na- 
tional chamber’s relation thereto by Waddill Catchings 
K. A. Filene, Harry A. Wheeler and Wallace D. Simons. 
chairmen respectively of the committees on war service, 
war shipping, railroads, and war finance. ; 

Thursday will be devoted to group discussions of Goy- 
ernment organization in relation to business in war: 
finance, including trade acceptances and the effect of 
Government financing upon industry; railroads and high- 
way transportation, and the paramount issue of how we 
can get more ships in the next six months. 

Friday morning will occur the election of officers and 
report of committee on resolutions, followed by general 
discussion leading to action upon the resolutions pre- 
sented. 

The importance of the questions to be discussed and the 
national prominence of the speakers in their respective 
fields promise to make the sixth annual meeting the most 
memorable in the history of the organization. 





WILL TAXES BE DOUBLED? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—While income and ex- 
cess profits taxes and other levies to meet a part of the 
enormous expense of war already are heavy, the nation 
faces the prospect of many taxes being doubled. Right 
now leaders in Congress are discussing the advisability 
of increasing the normal income tax rate of 12 percent, to- 
gether with a reduction in exemption allowed in the 
amended law. When this is done, such taxes will be in- 
creased sharply on incomes between $10,000 and $500,- 
000 annually. 

It is believed by some that incomes can be made to 
yield an additional $1,000,000,000, and that a similar 
additional amount can be secured from excess profits. 

The Senate has passed the new Liberty loan authoriza- 
tion, providing for the issuance of $4,500,000,000 in 
bonds, up to $8,000,000,000 in short-term Treasury cer- 
tificates, and an additional loan $1,500,000,000 to our 
Allies. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo thinks it possible 
that the Government will ask Congress for still another 
bond issue before it adjourns next fall. Bonds author- 
ized in the bill just passed by the Senate are intended 
to carry the financial burden of the Government up to 
the end of the current fiscal year, June 30. 

Up to March 26 loans extended to the Allies had 
totaled $4,642,829,750, Of this aggregate, Great Britain 
received $2,480,000,000; France, $1,405,000,000; Italy, 
$480,000,000; Russia, $187,729,750, and Serbia, $4,200,- 
000. Belgium also received generous financial assistance. 

Chairman Kitchin of the House ways and means com- 
mittee declares that it will be necessary to increase taxes 
in order to keep within the 20 or 25 percent of the total 
bonds authorized. In this connection, Mr. Kitchin said: 
_T am in sympathy with the idea that we should fasten as 
little as possible on future generations and -tax the people 
now as much as possible, considering the necessities for keep 
ing the industries going and not crippling them. We will by 
taxation raise more than 20 percent of the total bond issues 
Which this Government has used for its expenses, 

If we levied the same rate on excess profits that Great 
Britain does, and we levied the same normal tax as Great 
Britain does on income, keeping our surtaxes the same on, say, 
probably over $500,000 and up, we would raise some two and a 
half or three billion dollars more. 

think we ought to raise more taxes than we are now 
doing when our incomes are so much larger than ever before, 
but this is not the time to raise them. That is a matter that 
will come up in the future, possibly not at this session, and 
it may not come at this Congress at all; but it is bound to 
face us, because we can not continue to go on making enor 
mous profits, two or three times more than before the war, 
and levy no more taxes. . 

Mr. Kitchin expects heavy taxation to continue for 
some time after the end of the war. In this connection 
he said: ‘*Of the tax measures during the Civil War 
a larger part was raised three years after the war than 
during the three years before the war. When we levy 
these taxes we do not expect them to end just as soon 
as the war terminates.’’? To offset this, Mr. Kitchin 
promises an era of great prosperity for at least three 
years after the war, during which he would continue to 
tax heavily all excess profits from business transactions. 
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MORE ORDERS FOR EMERGENCY BUREAUS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—Orders for lumber to 
the mills represented by the pine emergency bureaus con 
tinue to look up. Last week the Southern Pine bureau 
received orders for an aggregate of 28,000,000 fect, of 
which 8,000,000 feet goes to Nashville, Tenn., for the 
housing of employees at the big smokeless powder plant 
under construction at Hadley’s Bend and the several 
auxiliary plants to be built there. 

Nearly 7,000,000 feet is to be delivered at Lee Hall, 
Va., where the War Department is to construet.a big ar 
tillery training camp. The Georgia-Florida bureau re- 
ceived an order for approximately 5,000,000 feet for Lee 
Hall. 

Other orders placed with the Southern Pine bureau 
are seattered at different places. One million feet will 
go to Camp Stewart, Newport News, Va., which is to 
be used for the training of officers. It is understood a 
considerable number of socalled ‘‘swivel chair’’ officers 
now on duty here will be required to go thru Camp 
Stewart in order to retrain their shoulder straps, after 
which they will be given field service. 

During March the Southern Pine bureau placed orders 
aggregating about 85,000,000 feet. Up to date this bu- 
reau has placed 30,000,000 feet of ‘replacement lum 
ber,’’? which is being sent to retail dealers whose yard 
stocks were drawn upon for Government construction 
with the understanding that the lumber would be re- 
placed. The Georgia-Florida and Alabama-Mississip)! 
bureaus also have been called upon to furnish millions of 
feet of replacement stuff. 

A nice order placed with the Southern Pine bureau 
ealls for 7,500,000 feet of lumber to be delivered. at 
Elwood, N. J., presumably for an ordnance warehouse 
and to be invoiced to the Atlantie Loading Co. 

The Alabama-Mississippi bureau mills are about 29 
busy filling Government orders as they can be in con- 
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fort. During the past approximately 10,000,000 feet was 
ordered thru this bureau, of which more than 3,000,000 
feet is to go to Nashville in addition to orders for a much 
larger quantity of lumber heretofore placed with the 
bureau. 

Other orders placed during the last week with the 
Alabama-Mississip})i mills call for delivery at Woodbury, 
N. J.; the Aberdeen proving ground of the Ordnance De- 
partment, near Baltimore; the big Government chemical 
plant at Saltville, Va., for which the contract was 
awarded to Fraser, Brace & Co., Perryville, Md., con- 
tractor F. T. Ley (Ine.), and other points. 

During the last week Georgia-Florida mills sold about 
16,000,000 feet of lumber, not all to the Government. 

The Georgia-Florida men are greatly disturbed over 
the price situation, the new maximum price order of the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board, re- 
ducing by $1 the average price on lumber cut by mills 
in western Florida and southern Alabama.. The full 
committee had a meeting and discussed the situation, and 
some members take the ground that it is out of the 
question for the committee to accept orders for distribu- 
tion at two different prices. The matter is to be called 
to the attention of Charles Edgar, director of lumber. 

Georgia-Florida men are unable to understand the 
theory on which this change was made. Primarily, the 
idea behind the change appears to have been a desire to 
place mills having substantially the same freight rates 
to Government construction points on an identical basis. 
If it shall develop that the order promises to play havoc 
it doubtless will be changed. Thirty-seven of the largest 
Georgia-Florida mills are in the area which under the 
maximum price order loses the $1 differential over 
southern pine prices. 

Charles Edgar has addressed the following communi- 
cation, which has the approval of Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, to all lumber 
manufacturers and dealers in yellow pine and southern 
pine territory: 

All lumber manufacturers and dealers are hereby notified 
that the present Government yellow pine or southern pine 
lumber prices for mill shipments from the southern States 
are to remain in effect until June 15, 1918, and that in no 
case must orders for lumber for mill shipments be accepted, 
sold or invoiced to the Government or Government con- 
tractor having a cost-plus job, either by manufacturers or 
dealers, at any greater price per item than the maximum 
price fixed by the Government list. 

This order merely emphasizes the maximum price order 
issued by the price fixing committee. 

A similar letter has been sent to all fir manufacturers 
and dealers, changing the date from June 15 to May 31. 

North Carolina Pine bureau prices are still unsettled. 
A decision is looked for any day. 

With constantly increasing labor costs and difficulty 
in holding workers, the lumber men in all sections are 
beginning to find the price situation serious. For exam- 
ple, a prominent member of the Georgia-Florida bureau 
has wired for specific information as to whether the 
Government has given authority to any of its agents in 
the field to go into logging camps and sawmills that are 
working on Government contracts and take away their 
labor at more attractive prices than the lumbermen can 
pay under existing conditions. 

The same difficulty is being experienced elsewhere, 
altho possibly not to the same extent. Some North 
Carolina mills are said already to have closed down, 
primarily on account of labor shortage and the impossi- 
bility of getting help. 

A dispatch from Jacksonville states that the final fig- 
ures of the lumber cut for March will show a falling off 
of about one-third, almost entirely due to labor shortage. 

The southern pine bureaus have been advised by the 
Navy Department that hereafter all orders for southern 
pine for the Navy will be placed thru them. 
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LUMBER SPECIFICATIONS ARE REVISED 

WasuinetTon, D. C., April 2.—The Forest Service re- 
cently has revised the lumber specifications for the gen- 
eral supply committee of the Treasury Department, 
which buys lumber for the executive departments in 
this city, and to some extent for use in the field by 
the Treasury Department (Public Health Service), and 
for the Interior Department. 

The specifications for the purchasing officer of the 
District of Columbia government also have been revised 
by the Forest Service. 

The purchases by these two institutions are not very 
large, but during the course of a year they buy consid- 
erable quantities of lumber. For the most part that for 
the district government in the past has heen bought 
exclusively from local yards. 





COMMISSARY STORE MANAGERS MEET 

BEAUMONT, Trex., April 1.—Store managers of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. held their periodical ‘‘ get-together’? 
mecting in Beaumont Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week, the sessions at the Crosby Hotel being presided 
over by ©. Downman, general manager of stores, head- 
quarters in Houston. The purpose of this meeting, like 
that of previous ones, was to discuss the various prob- 
lems which confront the commissary men and to ex- 
change ideas with a view of bettering the service and 
bringing employees of the company closer to the company. 





A DIRECTORY OF THE OIL TRADE 


The Oil Trade Journal, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
has brought out a new edition of the ‘‘ Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Register,’? a very comprehensive directory 
which in addition to listing the sources of original supply 
in this field gives lists of manufacturers and compound- 
ers of lubricating oils, greases ete., as well as marketers 
and jobbers in eastern, western, central and southern sec- 
tions of the country. This book contains 548 large pages 
and sells at $12 a copy. It is a very comprehensive ref- 
crence list for the use of purchasing agents whose re- 
quirements in the lubricating field are of sufficient im- 
portance to render desirable such a comprehensive source 
of information. 








Lumber Transportation 








FIXES RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXECUTIVE 
AUTHORITY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo favors direct action and fixed respon- 
sibility. He has issued the following general order: 

In the organization of the various carriers, some doubt ap 
pears at times to exist as to the extent to which, if at all, the 
executive authority in operating matters is divided between 
the president of the company and the chairman of its board 
of directors, or of some committee thereof. 

For the purpose of simplification and definiteness it is 
ordered that the president of each company shall be treated 
by the United States Railroad Administration as the com- 
pany’s principal executive authority (subject to the director 
general), in all matters of operation under Federal control 
and that chairmen of boards of directors or of committees 
thereof shall not exercise functions connected with the oper 
ation of the railroads under Federal control. 


COMPLAINTS FILED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The Paducah Board of Trade 
has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on behalf of the Paducah Cooperage Co., urging that the 
Illinois Central road be required to established a rate of 14% 
cents per 100 pounds on staves shipped from Brilliant, Ala., 
to Paducah, Ky. Attention is called to a rate of 15% cents 
to Cairo, Ill., compared with a rate of 221% cents to Paducah. 
The commission is asked to issue an order for the payment of 
$1,242.59 reparation, with interest, on certain past shipments. 

The Clark & Boice Lumber Co. has filed a complaint against 
the Jefferson & Northwestern Railway Co., et al., asking $300 
reparation on certain shipments of lumber from North Jef- 
ferson, Tex., to points in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and other 
States. The complaint hinges on the decision of the com- 
mission in the tap line case. After the decision in that case 
a rate of 2 cents was arbitrarily added to shipments handled 
over the short line, and accrued to complainant. Now the 
carriers hold this is only a switching charge, and that the 
commissions’ authority to add an arbitrary to the junction 
point rate does not apply to points to which only a switching 
charge accrues to the originating line. This action is said to 
have placed complainants at a decided disadvantage in selling 
lumber. 
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FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS ASSIGNED 
FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces that the following fifteenth section ap 
plications have been consolidated and assigned for formal 
hearing under docket No. 10996, to be set down for hearing 
later : 

Application No. 19 filed by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
for authority to establish a transit charge of 2 cents per 100 
pounds on the weight of rough lumber into Cairo, IIL, in 
addition to the thru rates applicable for the additional sery- 
ice performed in operating the transit arrangements, 

Number 3189, proposing the same charge for service per 
formed by the Illinois Central at Simpson, Miss., incident to 
the operation of creosoting-in-transit arrangements or the 
manufacturing of timbers into paving blocks and reshipped 
therefrom. 

Number 2628 of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley roads, seeking authority to establish a transit charge 
of 2 cents at Jackson and Stockhaven, Miss., incident to the 
operation of dressing in transit. 

Number 430, filed by the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Co., 
seeking authority to establish a charge of 2 cents for service 
performed at Meridian and Jackson, Miss., incident to dress- 
ing of lumber in transit. 

The commission also has combined the two following appli 
cations under formal docket No. 10098 and will announce a 
date for hearing later. 

Number 2516, filed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for 
itself and on behalf of other carriers participating in its 
tariffs for authority to cancel the present water competitive 
rates on certain kinds of lumber, and to apply in lieu thereof 
the so-called normal lumber rates applicable on forest prod 
ucts. 

Number 2530 filed by Agent Chalenor in behalf of Southern 
Lines, also seeking authority to cancel water competitive 
rates on certain kinds of lumber and to apply in lieu thereof 
the normal lumber rates. 

Number 370 filed by Agent Gomph to increase rates on for 
est products from points in Oregon, Washington, California 
and Nevada to points on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., in California, has by direction of the commission been 
assigned to the formal docket to be considered and disposed 
of in connection with the record made in I, & 8. docket No. 
912, which proceeding has been reopened for further con 
sideration, 

Number 3307 filed by FE. B. Boyd as agent to increase rates 
on lumber and articles taking same rates, from points in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, the northern peninsula of Michigan 
and Canada to Chicago, Racine, Milwaukee, Manitowoc, She 
boygan and related points, has, by direction of the commis 
sion, been placed on the formal docket and has been given 
docket No, 10099, 
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INVESTIGATES TRANSPORT FACILITIES 

CINCINNATI, On10, April 2.—The United States Railroad 
Administration is looking into the transportation facilities of 
Cincinnati and other Ohio River terminal points for the pur 
pose of ascertaining what, if any, relief can be obtained thru 
better cojperation between rail and river routes, 

Colonel Lansing H. Beach, United States division engineer, 
located here, is in receipt of another letter from the com 
mittee on inland waterways asking for further information 
as to rail transportation conditions at Cincinnati and other 
cities on the Ohio River, particularly if rail congestion exists 
at present and if such congestion could be relieved effectively 
by diversion to the river; and especially if there are any 
cases where the freight of merchants or manufacturers is be 
ing held up, owing to rail congestion, that could be forwarded 
by river. 

Colonel Beach has circularized the big shippers of the city, 
including a number of lumber companies, on the subject, and 
hopes to be able to give the committee the information it de 
sires. 








MODIFIES BULKHEADING ORDER 


MemMpPHis, THENN., April 2.--According to J, H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso 
ciation, the Illinois Central Railroad has announced, effective 
at once, modification of the bulkheading order so that dressed 
hardwood lumber shipped in open equipment must be bulk 
headed. The first order applied to all lumber shipped in open 
equipment. This was modified, on application of the associa 
tion, so as to exempt all hardwood lumber, and also certain 
pine lumber. Now all dressed lumber, whether pine or hard 


wood, must be bulkheaded. The traffic association and the 
Southern Pine Association will seek to secure modification of 
this latest order so that dressed stock will be eliminated, or 
they will insist on defrayment by the railroad of the expense 
incurred in such bulkheading, which is estimated at $30 a 
car. 

These two organizations will also cojperate with a view to 
securing a larger stake allowance for open equipment. This 
is now only 500 pounds, which is not anything like large 
enough. 

Mr. Townshend said today that members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association had no objection whatever to 
doing the work connected with bulkheading lumber shipped 
in open equipment but that they did seriously object to the 
railroad’s saddling this heavy expense on them. They be 
lieve they are entitled to full reimbursement for every dollar 
so expended, 


EXPLAINS 1-CENT nATE ADVANCE 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 2.—Executive Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, today 
sent to the members the following bearing on the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 15 percent rate 
case : 

To ALL MempBers: The wording of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission’s decision rendered in the 15 percent case 
(No. 57 Ex Parte) was not entirely clear as to whether or not 
it was the intention to grant a 1-cent advance in lumber 
rates to Trunk Line territory only, or whether advance was 
to cover both Trunk Line and Central Freight Association 
territories, . 

We are now advised that it was the intention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant a 1-cent advance in 
lumber rates to all points east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers and the individual lines were given the 
right to issue new or amended tariffs on five days’ notice from 
March 25, 1918. 

Up to this time we have no advice of the filing'of new 
tariffs or amended tariffs by any of the lines with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in conformance with the fore- 
going decision, but a general 1 cent advance will take place 
as outlined above, but on what date or dates the changes 
will become effective we are not in position to announce at 
this time. 
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NATURE’S SHOES TO SAVE SOLE LEATHER 


San AntTONIO, Tex., April 1—When Whittier wrote 
the familiar lines ‘‘ Blessings on thee, little man; bare- 
boot boy with cheek of tan,’’ he had little idea that 
‘*barefoot clubs’’ would become a fad, or rather a fea- 
ture of win-the-war economies of a later generation, This 
has come to pass, however, at least in some ‘sections of 
this State. Now that spring is here the agitation for or- 
ganizing ‘‘barefoot clubs,’’ originated last summer by 
the business men of Burnet, Tex., has been revived, and 
there is prospect that the innovation will spread rapidly 
as anything that reduces the high cost of living in these 
days needs little argument. The suggestion has been 
made in some quarters that a compromise be effected by 
the adoption of the Mexican custom of wearing sandals, 
but probably the younger generation will continue to 
prefer toes untrammeled, stone bruises and brier scratches 
notwithstanding. 
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INDUSTRIAL CANAL PROJECT ATTRACTS 

New Or.eAns, La., April 1—New Orleans’ industrial 
canal and shiplock project is attracting the attention of 
shipbuilders pretty much the country over, it seems. Both 
the mayor and the Association of Commerce have been 
receiving letters of inquiry and several shipping experts 
have visited the city to look over the plans and prospects, 

While the canal site has not yet been determined finally, 
the Dock Board, which has charge of the enterprise, has 
contracted with the Goethals Engineering Co., of which 
Gen, George W. Goethals is the head, to supervise the 
plans and solve the engineering problems. George M. 
Wells, chief engineer of the Goethals company, arrived 
last Wednesday to begin a careful study of the project. 

Homer L. Ferguson, of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co., now serving with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
reached New Orleans Saturday to inspect the proposition 
and report on it for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Mr. Ferguson spent two days here, leaving Saturday night. 
He investigated every phase of the project, from housing 
facilities to labor and material supply, and was furnished 
with a mass of data compiled by the Association of Com- 
merece, While he made no statement forecasting the 
nature of his report to the fleet corporation, the Orleanians 
who accompanied him on his inspections are encouraged 
by his remarks to believe that it will be favorable. 

The National Shipbuilding Co., which recently launched 
the War Mystery from its Orange (Tex.) ship yards, con- 
templates the establishment of a ship yard on the indus- 
trial canal and has taken the matter up with those in 
charge of the enterprise. \C. C. Daugherty, manager of 
the company, visited New Orleans the other day to look 
over the ground. 

The Concrete Ship & Barge Corporation of New York 
has also written the mayor to inquire about the canal, and 


has asked him to furnish the names of local firms or, 


corporations which might undertake construction of ferro 
concrete ships here. 

One of the commonest inquiries deals with the date of 
the canal’s completion, the ship yard people apparently 
feeling that it may be too long delayed to be of use in the 
war emergency. The answer usually returned is that the 
construction of the ship yards may begin on the very 
day that construction of the canal is begun, with assur- 
ance that the canal will be completed, exclusive of ship 
locks, by the time the first ship is completed and ready 
for launching. Completion of the ship lock into the river 
may require additional time, but it is suggested that in 
this event the vessels launched could be taken out via 
the canal to Lake Ponchartrain or via the canal ani the 
Lake Borgne canal into the river. 
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DOUGLAS FIR AND SOUTHERN PINE PRICES FIXED 
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13.50 $14.00 


) 
ae ere Pee $15.00 $12.50 % 


thousand 


prices ; for S48 


50 cents per thousand to S1IS1E prices ; for N 


over 24’ 


add $1 for each 2’ 


up to 82°. 


10 to 
20° 22424° 28’ 
Sx4 and 4x4.....$2 20.00 $21.00 $22.00 $ 
a a ED. os 50 *19.00 20.00 21.00 
3x10 and 4x10... 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 
5x10 to 10x10... 22.00 23.00 24.00 25.00 


The above prices on short and, or, 


8x12 to 
6x12 to 
2x14 to 
6x14 to 
10x14 to 


Seis... 
12x12.. 
5x14.. 
8x14.. 
14x14.. 


10 to 
Ath 
b 255.01 





29.50 
29.00 


The above prices are 


leaf timbers No. 
sind to prices shown above. 
thousand 


thousand 


longleaf r 


22424' 26’ 28° 
) $26.00 $27.00 $28.00 


24.00 25.00 26.00 z1 ae 
30.00 31.00 32.00 3.00 


30.50 81.50 82.50 
30.00 31.00 32.00 
for shortleaf No. 


1 common ; 


SISLE prices ; 
dimension add 
o. 1 


dimension 






“23.00 


34,00 
27.00 28.00 
26.00 27.00 


ough No. 1. 


80° 32° 
$29.00 $30.00 
28.00 29.00 
84.00 35.00 
33.50 34. 50 
83.00 34.00 


for long- 


1 common 12 and 14” face add $2 per thou- 


for 10” and 


for 12” 


and over. All 


on furnishing rough. 
and small timbers up to and including 6x6 add 50 cents per 
For dressing 6x8 and larger add $1 per thousand. 


thousand, 


For timbers over 14” 


bers over 82 feet add 


grooved or shiplapping timbers 
and over. 


timbers ? 


prices. 


“Grading as Per Gulf Coast Specifications of 1910” 
Prime— 
es Random lengths and widths................ $43. 00 
14%” Random lengths and widths................ 48.00 


2” 
, 


add $38 for each 2” 


For merchantat 
under; for merchantat 


For dressing 3” plank 


above 


$1 for each “foot. 


je add $3 per 
nle add $2 per 


prices on the above are based 


4” and wider 


14”. For tim 


For tongue and 
add $2 per thousand for 8” 


For grooving timbers 5” thick or thicker for splines 
add $5 per thousand to above dressed prices. 


Export Prices 


For grooving 
and 4” thick for splines add $3 to above dressed 
For bevelling and outgaging add $2 per thousand feet. 








1% ” Random lengths and widths................ 48.00 
2” Random lengths and widths................ 48.00 


Ge noa or Rio Prime Deals— 
% to” thick, 4 to 8” wide, 16’ and up to average 24’ 27.00 
thick, 9 to 10” wide, 16’ and up to average 


3 to 5” 
94° 
sto 5” thick, 11 and 12” wide, 16’ and up to average 
EE Sia eben ehNe we CH as Oh eS ees Sobe Sae el ase hs 
Merchantable Sawn Timbers 
30 Cub. 3% 2 Oub. 35 Cub. 387% Cub. 40 Cub. 
$31.00 $32.50 $34.00 $35.00 $37.50 
Prices for States of Georgia and that part of Florida lying 


west of Alabama east line if continued to the Gulf add $1 per 
thousand to prices shown above, 


Car Material Prices 
The car material list, which fixes prices higher, on the 
average, than those carried in the above maximum lumber 
list, was prepared after careful reconsideration by the 


price fixing committee of the War Industries Board. It 
follows: 


31.00 


35.00 


Regular cubic 
average 


Maximum Prices Government Car Material List Effective 
April 1 to June 15, 1918 
WV.C.B. Car Siding Pattern 
>” 8 or 16’ 9 or 18’ 
B&bir. $30.00 $32.00 $36.00 
V.C.B. Car Lining and Roofing Pattern 
multiples of 5’ B&Btr 


10 or 20° 
1x4 and 6” 35.00 


Ix4 and 6” 


ARGS OCU ONO; LAM so cnosw wis So ides wx kes gop oes 

PSO —-SANCOM NO. 1. OOM. 6. cas eiccsesvcenssseciewevs 
Standard Car Decking 

2x6 and 8”—, 10, 18 and 20’ dressed to 1%......... $25.00 

24%x6 and 8”— 9, 10, 18 and 20’ dressed to 24%...... 26.00 


No. 1 Common Dimension W orked to Car Decking 
2x6—-9, 10, 18 and 20’ dressed to 1%”..............$21.00 
2x8—9, 10, 18 and 20’ dressed to 1%”...........00% 23.00 
For heart face decking add $3 per thousand. 

Car Framing 

Grade S48 to Y%" Seant and Cut to 
Length 


Longleaf Merchantabk 


Up t0:6"—30" and MRMEr. ... ..0 0 ccc cece ses ones cs ROO 
Sr eee UUM MENIN  f0 sw sorte (seis 61S STE be SHA Slew Mi aie 28.00 
Sie OenAY os MAEAIR REUNMORY,  cy' 5'y Gig oo bi wins 4a wis wee wee ae 33.00 
ie arene SARE RDKBONs, o:0c: 5 45 eh eins 20-51 6 4 wep wala ees 36.00 


Var Sills 
sills use timber list. For price on con- 
struction timbers and caps use timber list. For 85 percent to 
90 percent cubical contents heart add $4 per thousand to 
No. 1 common longleaf price. For standard heart with spe 
cial sap location add $5 per thousand to No. 1 common long- 
leaf price. 


For price on car 





GOVERNMENT FIXES PRICE OF FIR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The director of lumber, 
on behalf of the War Industries Board, has issued a mani- 
festo fixing the price to be paid by the Government for 
Douglas fir up to and including May 31, 1918. The same 
statement fixes the price to be paid for fir logs. The 
statement follows: 

After considering the information submitted by the Federal 
Trade Commission as to costs of logging, and the information 
submitted by the representatives of the loggers and lumber 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest, at the hearings 
granted them on Friday, March 15, and Monday, March 18, 
and considering their request for a readjustment of prices 
on their products applicable to the Government’s require- 
ments, the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
passed the following rulings covering the maximum price of 
fir logs and lumber : 

That the maximum price for fir logs in the Pacific North- 
west, delivered at the points where it has been customary 
to make delivery to the sawmill! operators, be fixed at $19 
a thousand for No. 1 logs, $15.50 a thousand for No. 2 logs 
and $10 a thousand for No. 3% logs, scale as to grade and 
contents to be determined according to the methods that 
have been customary in the various districts for the last 
four or five years. These prices are a basis for logs up to 
and including 40 feet in length. Logs over 40 feet in length 
to be priced on the same basis for extra lengths as has 
heretofore been established by custom. In no case shall 
any greater price than that mentioned above be allowed for 
logs of those grades during the period of March 19 to May 
31, 1918. 

The price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
also passed a ruling on the prices of fir lumber as follows : 

That the price of fir ship timbers under the Ferris sched- 
ule to the Emergency Fleet Corporation be readjusted at 
item prices that will average $40 a thousand for a com- 
plete schedule for both the rough and dressed items, and 
that all sales of lumber for other vessels under Government 
contract requiring a schedule of lumber of similar type shall 
be furnished at not to exceed the same basis of prices, 

That the prices of fir lumber for aircraft use, to both 
the United States Government and its allies, remain the 
same as those now in effect (March 19, 1918). 

That the prices of all other items ‘of fir lumber remain 
the same as those enumerated in a certain list of the Doug- 
las Kir Emergency Bureau, effective between the dates of 





Dec. 1, 1917, and March 1, 1918, to all other departments 
of the "Government, be continued in effect to May 31, 1918, 

Prices named on West Coast Lumber Association’s yellow 
sheet bearing date Dec. 1, 1917, covering timbers 384 feet 
and longer shall be cancelled, and a price of $6 a thousand 
over west Coast orice list of May 1, 1915, hereby is made 
effective for timbers of above lengths until May 31, 1918. 
Prices on items not covered by above lists shall be priced 
on basis of nearest comparable item. It is understood that 
during this time the loggers and lumber manufac turers will 
not reduce the scale of wages now being paid. 


Whereas, the attention of the lumber director has been 
called to the necessity for fixing prices for railroads under the 
supervision of the Government, also to the necessity of in- 
cluding all direct and indirect requirements of the Govern- 
ment, such as lumber ge co by box manufacturers who 
have contracts with the Government for boxes, and all Goy- 
ernment lumber replacement orders to retail dealers, also to 
the necessity of fixing prices to cover the program of the in- 
jJand waterways committee for the construction of barges by 
private barge builders; the price fixing committee hereby 
makes the following ruling : 


That any railroad lumber shipping permit issued by the 
proper Governmental authority or any order issued by the 
proper Governmental authority bearing on its face the state- 
ment that the lumber is required for Government use or 
Government controlled railroads or for the construction of 
barges on inland waterways, shall be sufficient evidence to 
the lumber manufacturer that no greater price than the 
maximum price fixed by the Government shall apply. 

Prick FIXING COMMITTEE, by IF. W. Taussig; approved by 
Lb. M. Baruch. 
“nn. 


GOVERNMENT LUMBER PRICES CONTINUED 
WasHINGTON, D. C., April 1—The present prices be- 
ing paid for mill shipments of southern pine and Douglas 
fir by the Government will be continued for some weeks 
according to two notices, one made public today and the 
other Saturday. The notices are as follows: 
March 30 
Notice as to Government Lumber Prices 
All lumber manufacturers and dealers are hereby notified 
that the present Government yellow pine or southern pine 
lumber prices for mill shipments from the southern States 
are to remain in effect until June 15, 1918, and that in no 
case must orders for lumber for mill shipments be accepted, 
sold or invoiced to the Government or Government contractor 
having a cost-plus job, either by manufacturers or dealers, 
at any greater price per item than the maximum price fixed by 
the Government list. 
CHARLES HEpaar, Acting Director of Lumber, 
Raw Materials Division. 
April 1, 1918. 
Notice as to Government Lumber Prices 
All lumber manufacturers and dealers are hereby notified 
that the present Government fir lumber prices for mill ship 
ments from the Pacific Northwest are to remain in effect until 
May 31, 1918, and that in no case must orders for lumber for 
mill shipments be accepted, sold or invoiced to the Govern- 
ment or Government contractor having a cost-plus job, either 
by manufacturers or dealers, at any greater price per item 
than the maximum price fixed by the Government list. 
CHARLES EpcGar, Acting Director of Lumber, _ 
Raw Materials Division. 





, 1918. 


M. Barucn. 


Approved: B. 


Approved: IB. M. Barucit, 





GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD PRICE 
ADVANCES 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., April 1——At a mecting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Assoc intion, held at the Mason 
Hotel last Tuesday, M. L. Fleishel, chairman of a special 
committee that went to Washington to appeal for better 
prices for lumber on account of the rising cost of pro- 
duction, told in plain language just how official Wash- 
ington regards any advances in the price of lumber at 
this time. The present price scale, he said, will prevail 
until at least June 15, at which time the question of ad- 
vanees may be reopened. 

Mr. Fleishel said that his committee submitted figures 
showing a basis cost of $24.50 at the mill. The average 
according to Government figures, he said, was $19.50 
One reason for this, he said, was that the Government 
permitted only a charge of the original cost of the timber 
to be earried on the books. Another association, he 
said, submitted a mill cost of $25, whereas the Govern- 
ment allowed a production basis of $17.25. 

Officials of the association were perturbed today 
by the receipt of a telegram from the price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board advising that a dif- 
ferential of $1 a thousand be granted to the manufac- 
turers in ~ western part of Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association territory on Gov- 





ernment lumber; also that all 
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The accompanying illustration shows United States standard patterns to which flooring, 
end lining, side lining and roofing for freight cars will be run as proposed in the specifi- 
cations upon which orders are supposed to be distributed by the Government to the car 

Douglas fir or southern pine may be used. 

cars will be ordered in the opinion of car builders, tho that number may be exceeded and 


manufacturers this week. 


probably will be before the year is over. 


ington would be asked, by 
wire in all probability, so to 
revise this ruling as to per- 
mit the lumber from the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mil! 
Association territory to be 
sold under association grad- 
ing rules. 


At least 100,000 
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‘MIDDLE WEST DISTRIBUTION OF LUMBER REVIEWED 


Important Conclusions as to Soft Wood Are Based on Comprehensive Survey of Merchandising Methods—Wholesaler Held 
to Be Essential Factor in Lumber Distribution—Complex Conditions in Retail Trade Are Analyzed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—The Forest Service has 
just made public reports Nos. 115 and 116, dealing re- 
spectively with the wholesale and retail distribution of 
softwood lumber in the middle West. The States covered 
in the study on which the reports were based are the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Ovid M. Butler, assistant director, Forest Products 
Laboratory, prepared the reports. They make a general 
survey of conditions affecting wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution, based on sale prices for 1914 and 1915. While 
to a considerable extent historical, the reports contain 
much information of interest to the lumber trade gen- 
erally. 

The original investigation was participated in by the 
old bureau of corporations of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Federal Trade Commission, which succeeded 
that body, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Both reports carry on the inside cover page 
the text of a letter written by L. L. Bracken, secretary 
of the trade commission, to Henry S. Graves, head of the 
Forest Service, attesting that the contents have been ex- 
amined and publication is recommended. Mr. Bracken 
said: 


The statistics and other facts in this report have been for 
the most part collected by the Forest Service, but the record 
of the hearings of this commission regarding conditions in 
the lumber industry, and other data in its possession regard- 
ing the organization of the industry, have been placed at the 
disposal of the Forest Service under the plan of coéperation 
which has been adopted by the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

With the conclusions reached by the Forest Service with 
respect to the conditions in the wholesale distribution of lum- 
ber in the middle West, the economic causes thereof, and the 
remedies suggested therefor, the Federal Trade Commission is 
in general agreement. For the particular statements of facts 
and the method of their presentation, however, the Federal 
Trade Commission assumes neither credit nor responsibility. 
Moreover, with respect to the matters peculiar to its juris- 
diction, the commission does not consider itself limited to 
the conclusions reached by the Forest Service. 


Each report covers approximately 100 printed pages, 
and includes numerous tables and maps, giving compari- 
sons of prices, transportation and other factors which 
enter into wholesale or retail distribution, as the case 
may be. 

While much is heard from time to time about a ‘‘lum- 
ber trust,’’ the reports emphasize the fact that in both 
wholesale and retail distribution competition is sharp. 
This is peculiarly true, it is stated, in large lumber mar- 
kets where numerous yards compete with each other. In 
many instances it has been the rule to disregard list 
prices, rather than to follow them. 

All phases of distribution are discussed in an impar- 
tial, informative manner. The fact that wholesale lum- 
ber prices are subject to frequent and wide fluctuations 
in the middle West is emphasized in Report No. 115. 
Mr. Butler says: 


Wholesale prices are sensitive both to conditions at the 
mills and lumber markets and to general business movements. 
The extent of mill stocks and particularly the tendency toward 
overproduction exert an important influence. Periods of gen- 
eral business depression, such as parts of 1914 and 1915, have 
witnessed the greatest demoralization of wholesale lumber 
prices and apparently the keenest competition in marketing. 

Grade manipulations, whether to deceive the consumer or 
designed better to meet his needs, are often disturbing ele 
ments in price stability. The ‘ethical’ blending of grades 
and similar practices need to be more open in order that the 
trade may not be misled as to the quality of the material sold. 


Under the caption ‘‘ Wholesaling Conditions in the 
Middle West,’’ in his foreword, Mr. Butler emphasizes 
the following: 


The clear-cut channels of trade in lumber which charac- 
terized the middle West twenty or thirty years ago have to a 
considerable extent been broken up by the cross currents of 
rapid and complex industrial development. White pine of the 
North is now but one of ten or fifteen species from which the 
consumer may select. Substitutes for lumber, aggressively 
merchandized, also intensify competition and add to the 
pressure on the wholesale market. 

Wholesaling is an essential process in lumber distribution, 
and the type of organization best adapted to different condi 
tions of trade will undoubtedly be determined not so much by 
small differences in cost as by efficiency and service. The 
many types of wholesaling organizations include lumber manu- 
facturers, selling agencies, independent wholesalers, brokers, 
commission men and catalog houses. Most small mills are 
dependent on middlemen for marketing their lumber and 
often for financial assistance. 

Railroads, large construction companies, wood-using fac- 
tories and retailers.are the principal wholesale buyers of lum- 
ber. The bulk of it is bought on the current market under 
conditions as complex as those existing in the selling end. 
Wholesale buyers are often able to whipsaw one seller against 
another, particularly during periods of depression, and in 
other ways exert strong downward pressure upon wholesale 
prices. During the last ten years the trend in buying ap- 
pears to have been in favor of transactions direct with the 
mill, especially in the case of retail lumber dealers and rail 
roads. 


The wholesale report gives the following summary of 
principal canclusions: 


Wholesaling is an essential process in lumber distribution. 
The marketing of the output of the many thousand mills thru 
out the country presents problems equally important with 
those of manufacturing. Whether the selling function is 
performed by men employed directly by the manufacturers or 
by the independent wholesalers, public benefits and public 
approval will ultimately be measured by the ability of the 
industry as a whole to make the process efficient and eco- 
nomical, to reduce sharp practices to a minimum, and to in 
sure service and quality of material to the buyer. Both types 
of organization possess special advantages in serving the 
public. At present only comparatively large and strong mills 
are able to maintain their own wholesaling organizations. 
Smaller mills, which greatly predominate in number, are 
largely dependent on middlemen for the disposal of a large 
part of their output, and in many instances for financial 
assistance. 

During the last fifteen years there has been a marked in 
crease in the number of wholesalers, including jobbers, 
brokers, commission men and mill salesmen. This increase 
has outstripped the increase in the consumption of lumber, 
and has undoubtedly increased the average cost of wholesaling 
a thousand feet. This is due to the reduction in the average 








volume of business transacted by selling organizations and the 
oe Service furnished to their patrons. Out of these con- 
ditions has grown aggressive opposition on the part of many 
large mills to the independent wholesaler, more especially the 
commission man and broker, The last five or ten years have been 
characterized by an increasing tendency on the part of whole- 
sale consumers and retail dealers to buy directly from the 
lumber manufacturer. This movement seems attributable in 
part to the failure of the independent wholesaler in many 
instances to satisfy the consumer’s needs as fully as he might. 
Che practices of irresponsible wholesalers have also appar- 
ently reacted upon wholesalers generally. 

Conditions in wholesale lumber merchandising easily permit 
sharp practices, because of ignorance of grades on the part of 
many ,buyers, loose buying and selling methods which have 
grown up with the trade, and a lack of business responsi- 
bility. The latter is not recognized by many sellers and has 
not been effectively imposed upon the seller by the industry. 
This condition has been accentuated by the failure of the mills 
in a great many instances to adhere closely to grading stand 
ards and by the ease with which grades can be manipulated. 
While but a relatively small proportion ,of the total amount 
of lumber marketed is subject to dishonest and deceptive sell- 
ing practices, these practices nevertheless exist. They tend 
not only to cheat the consumer, but to disrupt the market by 
establishing fictitious grade prices. Furthermore, their exist 
ence reacts upon the entire industry by weakening confidence 
in its products. 

The cost which the wholesaling process places upon a thou- 
sand feet of lumber is subject to wide variation, due to the 
many different types of organizations engaged in the trade, the 
different methods employed, the extent of the service rendered, 
the kind and amount of lumber sold, and the kind of trade 
sought. For these reasons the selling costs of different com 
panies frequently are not comparable. An apparently high 
selling cost does not necessarily mean lack of efficiency, since 
the type of business transacted may return correspondingly 
high prices. Average costs of wholesaling can, therefore, be 
indicated only very broadly. Figures obtained from whole- 
sale concerns located in the larger cities of the middle West 
show an average gross spread for selling of around $1 a thou- 
sand feet, of which 75 to 80 cents represents operating ex- 
penses and 25 to 30 cents profit. These concerns maintain 
offices and salesmen, with the necessary office force. They in 
clude independent wholesalers as well as wholesalers with 
direct mill connections. Their businesses consist merely of 
selling the lumber for the mills and not of handling it thru 
wholesale yards. Figures obtained from large mills selling 
all or a part of their output thru traveling salesmen indicate 
an average selling charge falling between 55 and 75 cents a 
thousand feet. These are actual operating costs and do not 
include profits on selling. 

Of the delivered wholesale price of lumber, the figures ob 
tained indicate that the manufacturer takes an average of 
from 50 to 75 percent, the wholesaler from 2 to 5 percent, 
and the railroads from 25 to 35 percent. The amounts taken 
by the different factors in distribution, however, are subject 
to extreme fluctuations in individual sales or shipments, and 
this range of percentages holds only as a very broad average. 

The data obtained unquestionably reflect competition in the 
wholesale merchandising of lumber. Wholesale prices at the 
large market centers studied fluctuate closely in conformity 
with mill prices. Low grades of lumber which move in the 
largest volume exhibit the most extreme fluctuations and re 
flect the greatest competition. Wholesale prices for specific 
grades and sizes of lumber cover a wide margin in the current 
market and are conspicuous by the absence of uniform and 
standard rates, especially during a declining market or periods 
of general trade depression. This lack of uniform prices is 
due to competition, combined with many peculiar industrial 
factors influencing lumber sales and grade standards and with 
the general business and financial conditions which affect the 
demand for lumber and its products, 

Greater stability in current wholesale prices can undoubt 
edly be brought about by more uniform and scientific account 
ing and by more open trade practices which would permit more 
intelligent competition, in which the trade is not misled as to 
the quality or grade standards of the material sold. When 
the mixing of grades is required to meet a consumer's needs, it 
should be accomplished in a manner which will not obliterate 
grade standards and put confusion and uncertainty into grade 
prices. Deceptive grade manipulation should be eliminated. 





At the outset, Mr. Butler emphasizes the following in 
his discussion of conditions in the retail distribution of 
softwoods: 


Much more complex conditions prevail in the retail distribu 
tion of lumber today than twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Multiplicity in the number and kinds of distributers ; growing 
public demands for distributing service; the marketing of 
many kinds and patterns of lumber and of a constantly grow 
ing list of other materials ; the movement of mills farther and 
farther from consuming regions; and higher labor charges 
have greatly increased the cost of merchandising. These con- 
ditions have tended likewise to intensify competition. 

Over 95 percent of the lumber sold at retail in the middle 
West is distributed by local yards operated as single units or 
in chains numbering in some instances a hundred or more 
yards to the company. Farmers’ coéperative companies, which 
maintain local yards and sell on low margins, and catalog or 
mail-order houses, which ship direct from central assembling 
yards or sawmills, are comparatively new factors in the trade. 

In 1914, eleven of the central States had approximately 
11,000 retail lumber yards, of which 81 percent were in towns 
of 2,500 population and less. These yards represented an 
average investment of approximately $31,500, or a total of 
over $300,000,000. They handled in that year about 7,000, 
000,000 board feet of lumber. The average population per 
yard was approximately 1,500 in towns of 2,500 inhabitants 
and less and approximately 14,000 in cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants. The average annual per capita consumption of 
lumber obtained thru retail yards was around 300 board feet, 
with a value of from $7 to $10. 


The detailed discussion of retail lumber prices is in- 
troduced by the following, printed in black-face type by 
way of emphasis: 


The lumber industry is loose and diversified and manufac 
turers rarely have a voice in determining the retail price of 
their products. Retail prices are determined by the local 
dealer or the line yard office and are based primarily upon 
the delivered cost of the lumber to them. ‘Transportation is 
a large factor. P 

List prices are seldom a_ true index of the actual retail 
prices, which are subject to discounts and varying competitive 
pressure, List prices appear subject to more frequent changes 
in large cities than in country districts. Small or job lot 
sales usually bring substantially higher prices than large 
sales or house bills, which are subject to keener competition 
and can often be handled at a lower cost. 

The average retail prices obtained by dealers in Chicago, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis from 1912 to 1914 ranged from 
$25 to $27 a thousand feet. Average prices in rural districts 
varied from $29 to $32 a thousand. Consistently higher 
prices in the country appear to be due to a higher average 
cost of the stock and to larger gross profits. Slightly higher 
prices were reported from one-yard points than from points 
containing two or more yards. 

Retail prices in cities like Chicago appear to trail the ups 
and downs of the wholesale market quite closely, particularly 
on the grades of lumber in great demand. In smaller towns 
and country districts the fluctuations of the wholesale market 
are reflected in retail prices to a less degree, Country prices 
seem more sensitive to local competition. 


The retail distribution of lumber in the middle West is 
essentially competitive, altho the intensity of competition 
varies in different localities and classes of trade. Price fixing 
and other practices in restraint of trade appear to be local in 
character and of slight importance in lumber distribution as 
a whole. New types of distributers, such as catalog houses 
and coéperative companies, and other recent developments 
in the trade have sharpened its competitive tendencies. They 
also appear to be developing better methods of merchandising 
in which greater service to the consumer is noticeable. 

The authentic publication of retail as well as mill and 
wholesale prices should go far to clear up the evils of blind 
competition, misunderstanding between different branches of 
the eens, and suspicion and prejudice on the part of the 
public. 


The summary of principal conclusions as to retail dis- 
tribution are stated as follows: 


(1) For the regions and species studied, the gross cost of 
distribution, including wholesaling, transportation and retail- 
ing, is between 40 and 50 percent of the retail price of lum- 
ber. Of this final price to the consumer the manufacturer 
takes from 50 to 60 percent, exclusive of any wholesaling by 
his own organization ; the wholesaler from 2 to 4 percent ; the 
railroad from 20 to 25 percent; and the retailer from 20 to 25 
percent. Of the gross amount covering all distributing proc- 
esses, 6 to 8 percent is absorbed by wholesaling, 44 to 48 per- 
cent by transportation and 44 to 48 percent by retailing. 

These figures are broad averages and subject to wide vari- 
ations as between specific sections, species and grades. South- 
ern pine exercises by far the greatest weight in the averages, 
and the figures apply more closely to the distribution of this 
species in Mississippi Valley markets than to lumber shipped 
into these States from the West. In the case of Douglas fir 
common boards and dimension from the Coast, for example, 
distribution absorbs a relatively greater percent of the retail 
price. This is due primarily to heavy freight costs which 
absorb from 25 to 50 percent of the price paid by the con- 
sumer, 

Expressed in dollars per thousand feet and in percentages 
of the average retail prices prevailing in city and country 
trade, the distribution of the final price is approximately as 
shown in Table 31 


TABLE 31.—-Showing Distribution of Final Price per 1,000 
Feet 


City Trade 


Country Trade 
Per 1,000 006 


Per 1,000 


Distribution Feet Percent Feet Percent 
Manufacturer ..... $13.95 52.76 $15.94 51.84 
Wholesaler ........ 92 3.47 1.06 8.44 
WE ibv.ae oe ewelvic 5.77 21.82 6.60 21.46 
ee 5.80 21.95 7.15 23.26 

Price paid by con 

eee $26.44 100.00 $30.75 100.00 


The higher price prevailing in the country trade is due in 
part to the higher average quality and transportation cost of 
the lumber handled and in part to higher average profits ob- 
tained by rural distributers. 

(2) The data obtained indicate that lumber retailers are 
netting between 6 and 7 percent on their investments in city 
operations, as shown by the yards studied in Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis; and from 7 to 12 percent in country 
operations thru Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas. These ranges are averages for 
groups of companies and not for individual dealers. 

(3) The high cost of lumber today as compared with twenty- 
five or thirty years ago is due primarily to economic changes 
which have increased cost in both the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of this product. In the distributive process the 
following contributing conditions may be mentioned: 

(a) Increased transportation costs due to the increasing 
distances between lumber producing regions and the principal 
consuming markets and to the necessary substitution in the 
great bulk of lumber traffic of rail for the cheaper water 
transportation formerly used to a large extent. 

(b) The increased investments required in the retail dis- 
tribution of lumber, due to the greater variety of stock and 
service demanded by consumers, to the greater equipment 
needed for handling and properly caring for lumber stocks, 
and to the longer periods during which stocks must be held. 

(c) The development of specialized service as a feature of 
lumber retailing, especially in the city trade, and the exten- 
sion of the credit system. 

(d) The duplication of investments in retafl distribution 
resulting from the multiplication of yards in excess of in 
creases in the consumption of lumber. 

(e) The decrease in the purchasing power of money with 
the resulting increases in the cost of labor, taxes, supplies etc. 

(4) Retail prices in the city trade fluctuate in close con- 
formity with wholesale prices, especially on grades moving in 
heavy volume. In the country trade fluctuations in retail 
prices follow changes in wholesale prices much more slowly, 
as a rule, but are often extreme as the result of local com- 
petitive conditions. The data reflect consistently higher 
prices in small sales than in the larger, or bill, sales. The 
grade price of lumber per thousand feet largely disappears in 
bill sales, as far as the consumer is concerned. In this class 
of trade the entire amount, including different grades and 
products, is commonly sold under one aggregate price. The 
average price received by dealers for particular grades is 
therefore often assumed erroneously to be the price charged 
in small sales. 

Competition was in evidence in the retail trade at most of 
the points studied, and is reflected in recent trade tendencies 
and changes through the middle West. Lumber sold in large 
bills is subject to the keenest competition. Less keen com- 
petition or lack of competition is reflected in the small sales, 
which are made on a much wider margin as a rule, although 
in this trade also some fluctuations in price indicate the prac 
tice on the part of dealers to adjust their prices to special 
conditions of competition, credit etc. Competition in the 
retail trade is mainly between local dealers. This is espe- 
cially true in the larger cities. In the smaller cities, towns 
and country communities, competition from outside sources, 
such as mail-order concerns, mills selling direct to the con- 
sumer, and wholesalers and retailers at nearby points, is a 
desirable and often a potent factor. Although the amount 
sold by these outside competitors is relatively small, their 
tendency is to develop more aggressive merchandising on the 
part of local dealers, 

(5) Considering the location of the producing mills in rela- 
tion to retail markets and the relatively small and diversified 
amounts in which a large percentage of lumber and other 
building supplies are required by many consumers, the local 
retail yard which assembles stock and provides expert service 
for the buyer has an essential place in distribution. Econ- 
omies in lumber distribution may be brought about in part by 
developing direct trade in the classes of use for which it is 
practicable, and in part by greater efficiency in all distributing 
processes. Competition is a force always working in this 
direction on the one hand, but tending to levy increases_in 
cost on the other. More effective participation in lumber dis- 
tribution by manufacturers, whether thru direct connections 
with retail yards or otherwise, should always be a factor in 
attaining greater efficiency. 

(6) A very apparent weakness of the retail lumber trade is 
its accounting practice. The absence of standard accounting 
systems thru which more intelligent prices may be made and 
sounder finance practiced is conspicuous. The development 
of more standardized and efficient accounting is believed to be 
the first necessary step to regional economies and to the 
initiation of scientific studies, not only of retailing but of the 
two other major steps in lumber distribution-—wholesaling 
and transportation. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


SOUTHERN POULTRY HOUSE 


The southern poultry house is built on the monitor roof 
plan to provide ventilation a-plenty. It is a double house 
with a hallway passage thru the center so that the flock 
may easily be divided into two lots. ; ; 

The perspective view, Figure 1, shows how the interior 
of the house is arranged with the nest boxes, perches and 
a raised floor, that may easily be cleaned, to catch the 
droppings. The roosting poles are 2x4’s with the corners 
rounded to give the hens a good, big claw hold and a wide 
flat surface to rest the breast bone, Crooked breast bones 
are caused by narrow perches, The roosting poles should 
be placed on a level, as chickens all want to roost on the 





FIGURE 1, CUT 


highest perch. The hen family early learned this habit 
from roosting in trees trying to get out of the reach of 
prowling predatory animals. : 

The outside alley ways are the scratching floors, but in 

* the South the hens do their scratching outdoors mostly, so 
the poultry house is used principally for roosting at night. 
The nest boxes are placed differently from the general 
custom in the North, but the house is darkened with win- 
dow shades and the nest boxes are conveniently placed for 
the attendant to gather the eggs. 

The floor plan of this southern poultry house, Figure 
2, shows the size of the house and the plan of the poultry 
yards. 

The house and yards occupy one acre of land divided 
into four lots with the poultry house in the center. The 
ground in each lot is plowed occasionally and planted to 
crops suitable to make chicken pasture with some grain. 
A few fruit trees are wanted for part shade. In fact, 
a regular orchard, before the trees are full grown, is the 
best place for poultry either in the North or the South. 

This arrangement of house and grounds uses the one 
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house continuously instead of having smaller colony 
houses made portable to house the young stock and to 
move around as required at different times and seasons. 

Lice and mites are more persistent in the South be 
cause there is more warm weather, therefore the buildings 
must be made for easy cleaning and whitewashing. 


SEPARATE BROODER HOUSE 


If an ineubator is used to hatch chicks then a heated 
brooder house becomes necessary. 

This plan of brooder house places the heating stove 
outside of the building and the heat is circulated by means 
of a furnace flue and a ventilator on the opposite side of 
the house. 

The single window sash to the left may be pushed down 
to close the opening. When the sash is down the door 
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CUT NO. 33 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 75 CENTS 


shuts against it at the top. The window to the right has 
a double sash like an ordinary house window, so that 
either sash may be pushed up or down. 

The wire screens for both windows are attached to 
frames that are hinged at the top to swing in and fasten 
up to the ceiling. The entrance to the brooder house is 
thru one of the door windows. 

Careful construction is necessary in building a brooder 
house to prevent a draught and to control the temperature 
and ventilation, 


NO. 32 MAILED POSTPAID FOR $1 


OUT DOOR COW MANGER 

The family cow likes to be treated to a feed of green 
stuff while being milked. Here is a portable manger 
that may be placed in the lane against the garden fence. 
While working in the garden all sorts of vegetables are 
thinned and the rows are sometimes cleared for a second 
crop. 

This cow manger is the handiest place to dispose of 
this garden overflow and the cow will give more milk to 
pay for the extra attention, and she will stand quietly 
while being milked. 

The manger should be 3 feet wide, 4 feet high and 3 














CUT NO. 34 POSTPAID 75 CENTS 
feet from front to back. The bottom of the manger 
should be about 16 inches from the ground. The open- 
ing in front is made to fit the cow—about 8 inches wide 
for a small cow and 10 or 12 inches for a large one with 
horns. 

The cow soon learns to lift her head to get thru the 
opening, but it may be necessary to help her to get out. 


PLANK HOG TROUGH 


An invention is here shown to prevent hogs from get- 
ting into the trough. The lengthwise bar is better than 
cross slats because this kind of trough may be cleaned 
with a scraper. Hog troughs should be made in sizes 
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to fit the hogs. There should be a three cornered strip 
of wood nailed into the bottom to make a level center 
three or four inches wide. This strip should: be carefully 
fitted and nailed into fresh white paint. But no paint 
is wanted inside of the trough above the bottom piece. 
Well bred hogs have noses too short to reach down to 


the bottom of a three cornered trough built on the 
miter. Hight feet is long enough to clean easily. 


SLATTED FRONT COOP 
Chicken coops may be made neat and attractive by 
following a symmetrical design, using good material and 
finishing the job with a couple of coats of paint. 
Here is a different shape for one of the homely use- 
ful adjunets to the back yard poultry business. This 
little hen and chicken shelter should sell in any town or 
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village. There is no particular size or shape to it ex- 
cept to follow the general proportions as shown in the 
drawing. 

Home poultry departments would soon become popular 
if villagers would get the habit of making the buildings 
attractive and then keep them clean. 

The price of eggs and the scarcity of poultry for the 
table are helping to call attention to the subject in a 
very forceful manner. The propaganda fostered by our 
Government to encourage the keeping of poultry by the 
family poultry yard method should lead to a lot of busi- 
ness in furnishing all kinds of wooden poultry furniture 
and accessories. 


A4x4-ora3 
door, is split on the saw table into two beveled pieces, 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 














SLIDING STABLE DOOR 
A sliding barn door or stable door may be made to 


shut close without a jar and open without sticking, 


The check rail is shaped as shown by the illustration. 
x 4-inch, according to the size of the 
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DETAIL OF SL/DING DOOP 





One of these strips is spiked to the door post and the 
other piece is attached to the door. The same kind 
of beveled jamb is built in the same way at the forward 
end of the door and the post it -shuts against. Two 
rollers hold the bottom of the door against these jambs 
and the track carriages hold the top of the door in 
line, 


STONE BOAT 


A light stone boat or plow sled is made of four planks 
10 or 12 inches wide and six feet long. The planks and 
cross pieces should be about 2 inches thick, fastened 
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o A Stone Boat 
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together with round head bolts countersunk both bottom 
and top. It is annoying to have a projection to inter- 
fere with loading or unloading and it is nerve racking 
to hear a bolt head scraping along on the ground. 


Full grown hens can reach up about ten inches for a 
drink, If the water pan is held well up from the ground 
the water may be kept cleaner. 

This watering device is built on a short post set 
in the ground. Two round 
board pieces are cut out, the 
grain is crossed and the two 
disks are nailed together 
and the edge trued to the 
circle and squared with the 
face side so the pickets will 
stand plumb. 

The pickets are 1x2 
inches by 18 inches long, 
placed 3 inches apart in the 
clear. They are rounded at 
the top to prevent the 
chickens from roosting on 
them, and the rounded ends 
are made smooth to pre- 
vent the chickens from 
hurting themselves on 
rough edges when they 
make the attempt. 

The wooden disks should -~*. - ‘ 
he about two inches wider = AE a Oa al 
than the pan that holds the ere 
water. = 

























CORNER POST 


Plank frame construction is different in many respects 
from timber. This drawing shows a very strong, neat 
corner post for a cow stable. The hollow post is made 
up by using three 2 x 6-inch pieces and one 2 x 4-inch 
spiked together. This construction gives a rabbited 
corner for nailing the narrow matched ceiling boards 
such as are commonly used for cow stable lining. Outside 
of the boarding there should be building paper between 
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the sheathing boards and the siding. The quarter round 
makes a neat corner finish. It should be a trifle small 
as shown by the drawing and it may be painted 
different color from the building to make a contrast. 
Two by six-inch studding is used with this size corner 
post. 
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“THERES NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ {§ 


=| THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


TRADE MARK 


O BE CENTE 


In a circular letter addressed to the officers of rural school of the 
country W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
appeals to these citizens in the following words: ‘For the purpose of 
acquainting rural residents with the facts concerning the Third Liberty 
Loan, on a certain night early in the campaign, which will be selected later, 
Liberty Loan rallies will be held in virtually every rural schoolhouse thru- 
out the United States. The Government desires that one of these rallies 
be held in your school district, and it wants you to help make that rally an 
overwhelming success. I feel certain that you and the other school officials 
will be very glad to cooperate with the Government in this respect, so | 
am writing you now that you may have plenty of time to lay plans for 
your meeting.” 

This contemplated use of the rural schoolhouse illustrates in a con- 
vincing manner the fact that every local governmental institution can be 
utilized in organizing and strengthening the nation in times of peril; and 
it demonstrates also the advisability of filling all local offices with men who 
are loyal and patriotic and who are eager to be of service to the State and 
nation, as well as to their school districts, townships or counties. More- 
over, the use of the schoolhouse as a center for patriotic demonstration 
should serve to remind all patriots of the fact that the school itself should 
be made an institution for the teaching of patriotism. 

This question in its various phases has been discussed by the Com- 
munity Builder on several occasions ; but it is a subject that can not be too 
often considered by citizens who have a sincere interest in the welfare 
of the nation. Most schools at some stage of their courses of study re- 
quire the teaching of civics and history of the United States, but alto- 
gether too much of this teaching is purely perfunctory and lacks the one 
quality—that of enthusiasm—necessary to instil patriotism and love of 
country in the pupil. Moreover, too often the teacher is employed without 
due regard to his or her personal attitude toward the Government and 
nationalism. 

Surely there is enough in American history to inspire the admiration of 
every patriot, and there is enough in the study of American institutions 
to justify the belief that in the United States we have gone farther than 
any other country of the globe to realize the practical advantages of the 
greatest freedom. It is wholly possible, however, for a student in the 
public schools to complete his courses in civil government and United 
States history without adding one whit to his love for his country and his 
country’s institutions. 

Somehow Americans have appeared in recent decades to believe that 
patriotism is a sentiment that springs up spontaneously and needs no other 
nurture than that that falls to it by chance. We have seemed also to 
disregard the fact that the coming in of millions of immigrants to our 
shores is in itself a potent influence in repressing all display of patriotism. 
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The finest patriotism is that based on reason, founded in a knowledge 
that our country deserves our love and our admiration. That is to say, the 
best patriot is he that knows why he loves his country—because it deserves 
his affection. 

We have citizens who claim to be as loyal as any other, but they can 
find nothing but criticism for their country. Everything is wrong, every- 
body is a grafter and every office a sinecure. Nothing is done so well as 
it should be, much is done that should not be done and much is left undone 
that should be done. These persons appear to have developed a sort of 
mental strabismus as relates to governmental activities and agencies, and 
they often have just enough influence to poison the minds of susceptible 
youths who come within their spheres of operations. 

The patriotic Liberty Loan rallies proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be made the means of counteracting the influence of 
these destroyers of the patriotic impulse, and should serve to do some of 
the educating in patriotism that should have been done but was not done 
in the regular sessions of the schools. Whether a single Liberty bond is 
sold as a result of one of these meetings or not, the program should be so 
framed as to inculcate patriotism in the minds and hearts of all persons 
in the community. 

Of course, as the secretary suggests, these rallies will of necessity 
partake somewhat of the spectacular, because in these days something of 
that kind appears to be necessary to attract the attention of persons deeply 
absorbed in other matters. But the most permanent and beneficial results 
flowing out of the meetings will be those produced by serious and sound 
statements of fact regarding the war, and regarding America’s history 
and policies as opposed to those of the German empire. 

It is to be hoped that every person receiving the secretary’s circular will 
be prompt and enthusiastic in his response, and that the meeting held in 
each schoolhouse to launch the Liberty Loan campaign will be but the 
forerunner of others to be held at frequent intervals thruout the war. Also 
it is to be hoped that patriotism will not be permitted to ebb with the 
ending of the war. It has betn said upon pretty good authority that the 
one thing that led Germany to defy American public sentiment was the 
belief that Americans were money grubbers, selfish, self-centered and un- 
patriotic. Hereafter we should give no other people cause to doubt our 
patriotism and our devotion to the cause of liberty and justice. For it is 
with nations as it is with individuals: they are less likely to violate the 
laws of humanity when they know that those laws have a champion eager 
to defend them. Moreover, this war is in a fair way of teaching us that 
we can not hope that our liberty and democracy will remain safe in a world 
ruled by the forces of absolutism. Inasmuch as the United States is a 
world power we find it necessary to make “the world safe for democracy” 
in order that our own democracy may be safe. 











Proressor Jacoby, of the Ohio State University, has 
suggested that every hen possible be kept busy laying 
during March and April; if this is done by utilizing in- 
cubators for all hatching, he says, the country will be 
150,000,000 eggs ahead. 

* * * 

THE MOVEMENT in behalf of Community singing is 
becoming widespread, ‘‘community sings’’ being a fre 
quent occurrence in enterprising communities every 
where. This movement is urged by the National Wom 
en’s League and is indorsed by the President, and it has 
many advantages to recommend it. Music should be 
a potent factor in the life of every community and the 
‘community sing’’ is an excellent instrumentality for 
injecting it into community life. 

* * * 

THE FOLLOWING from the Iowa Magazine will be of in- 
terest to community workers everywhere: : 

‘‘Right away quick, the newly formed Sceretarial Bu- 
reau of the Greater Towa Association is getting results. 
The boys are pulling together fine. Karly in December, 
the Internal Revenue Department, at Washington, decided 
that commercial clubs or community clubs having social 
features in connection with their headquarters should pay 
a stiff Federal tax on all dues. Immediately objection 
was raised and the department at Washington reversed 
itself, announcing that unless the social features were 
the principal features there would be no tax. The Sec- 
retarial Bureau was perfected at Fort Dodge, Dec. 7, 
and along about Christmas time the Internal Revenue 
Department reversed itself again and announced that 
the commercial or community clubs would all have to pay 
taxes. It so happens that the Internal Revenue Office for 
Iowa is at Dubuque and it also happens that Paul Ran- 
kin, seeretary of the Dubuque Commercial Club, is wide 
awake every minute. As soon as he was advised by Col- 
lector Louis Murphy that the clubs would have to pay 
war taxes Seeretary Rankin communicated with the other 
secretaries of the State—members of the Secretarial 
Bureau of the Greater Iowa Association. Telegrams and 
letters galore went to Washington at once and a repre- 
sentative of the Greater Iowa Association, who was in 
Washington at the time, personally presented the matter 
at the Treasury Department. It was a case of quick 
and hearty codperation. The commercial clubs of Iowa 
objected to the war tax on no other ground, however, 
than that each of the clubs is now using practically all 
of its revenue and facilities in civilian war activities. 
The argument was presented that should the Government 
see fit to permit the clubs to retain all of their funds 
those funds would be expended to the better advantage 
of the Government than if collected by the Government 


asatax. In every one of the counties of Lowa that made 
creditable records in the last two Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns the work was done thru the facilities of the com- 
mercial organizations in those counties. The same is true 
in nearly every county with the various other funds; 
These clubs have 
now offered their services in connection with the War 
Saving Stamps campaign and they stand ready to take 
charge of the future Liberty Loan campaigns. For all 
of these reasons the Secretarial Bureau of the Greater 
Towa Association did not think it at all unpatriotic to 
3 
tne Internal Revenue Department again reversed itself— 
this time definitely exempting such clubs as are actually 
performing public service for the communities of Iowa.’’ 


such as Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 


request that this tax be not collected, and on Jan, 





GERMANY’S MISTAKE 


In a letter written Dec. 4, 1917, by Albert Ballin, 
president of the Hamburg-American Line, and ad- 
dressed to Dr. Walter Rathenau, German imperial 
privy councillor, occurs the following statement: 
“You and | know that the Americans are probably 
the most idealistic nation on the earth’s surface. 
We know that they would not have entered the lists 
of our foes had they had any doubt as to the justice 
of their cause. Nonsense to say they have been 
influenced by Britain. Weare mad not to see where 
we are and whither we are drifting. In antagoniz- 
ing the United States we have done a disastrous 
thing, a thing which will throw its cold shadow on 
our economic life for a generation.” 

In another part of his letter the writer refers to 
the fact that both he and Dr. Rathenau had warned 
the German authorities against ‘‘this fatal policy 
of unrestricted submarine warfare’ and says: ‘‘I 
pointed out how it would inevitably draw the United 
States into the conflict. They pooh-poohed me, 
smiled at the States and scorned her threat. Do 
they smile now? Let me tell you that in my opin- 
ion the entry of the United States into this struggle 
may spell absolute disaster for us.” 

Only at rare intervals is the worid made aware 
of the real opinions of intelligent and well informed 
Germans, but when we do get them we find that 
they agree in the main with the opinions of the 
same Class of persons among Americans. The pro- 
Germans in America, whether they be American- 
born or German-born, do not represent the intelli- 
gence of either country, and their position is due 
either to ignorance of the real causes and objects of 
the war or to something infinitely worse than igno- 
rance. In one case they are deserving of the con- 
tempt of mankind and in the other they deserve 
summary treatment at the hands of the Government. 











WHEN Clyde Belts, of Pilot Rock, Umatilla County, 
Oregon, enlisted in the Aviation Corps and was sent to 
Vancouver barracks lately the last of eight sons of Mrs. 
Henry Belts, a widow, was in the service of the United 
States. The brothers who preceded him were John, Frank, 
William, Clay, Wilfred, Francis and George; of whom 
three are in the navy, two in the infantry and the other 
two with Clyde have applied for duty in the aviation 
branch. 

¥ ” * 

THE stuDENTS of Seott High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
wrote a 35-page letter for the Toledo battery boys at 
Camp Sheridan. The letter was a combination of seventy- 
five individual letters all written by friends of the bat 
tery boys. The idea originated with Charles Saunders, 
a Scott student and football player, and he furnished the 
paper which was distributed among the students, each 
one adding his message. The letter was mailed to a lieu- 
tenant, to be distributed among the boys at the camp. 

ae * * 

THE INDIANA State Board of Forestry recently offered 
cash prizes to the school children of the State for essays 
not exceeding 2,000 words in length on ‘‘The Relations 
of Birds to Indiana’s Forests,’’ the idea being to culti- 
vate an appreciation of the service performed by the 
birds in protecting the forests from the depredations of 
insects, 

* * m 

WALTER EVENDEN, a prosperous farmer living near 
McMinnville, Ore., recently while recovering from an 
illness induced his wife to teach him to knit. As a 
result he became an adept at knitting and at latest re- 
ports had knitted seven sweaters for the Red Cross 
hesides ‘several pairs of socks. 

* * * 

CoUNCILMAN Lampert and City Engineer Carl Saloman, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., bought fifty bushels of ‘‘eulls’’ or 
‘“seconds’’ beans from the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
of Wautoma, Wis., for resale to people of Oshkosh who 
were willing to use beans of that grade. To show that 
they were good, Mrs. Saloman baked a huge roaster full 
of them and her husband served them in his office, to- 
gether with hot catsup, rye bread and pickles, and the 
city employees and others who partook declared them 
excellent. It appears that the city is conducting sales of 
various kinds in order to relieve the people of the burden 
of high prices. At a later date Councilman Lampert 
secured for a weekly fish sale 700 pounds of rough fish, 
400 pounds of frozen perch and 300’ pounds of smoked 
herring; selling the fish at 5 cents a pound for the rough, 
11 cents for the smoked fish and 6 cents for the frozen 
perch. The beans referred to were sold at $1.70 a peck. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 
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This morning I dropped in to talk with H. T. Barber, Early Influences of a Radical Movement about the class of literature that has branded the citizen rec 
one of the retailers of Grinnell, Iowa. Mr. Barber has ‘Warmers near here are prosperous. An attempt is of Arkansas as an unprogressive hill billy, and it is true the 
a big yard, much of which is covered by a three-deck heing made to get memberships for the Nonpartisan that they have been seriously misrepresented and injured lyz 
shed. This shed came near to being a pioneer in the  [,eague, tho I don’t believe the movement will be very by these things. The farmers are misrepresented in pr 
large-shed class in this part of the country, and due to — guecegsful here in Poweshick County. The farmers don’t much the same way. The fact is that there is a class kit 
this fact it has some features that I imagine Mr, Barber have any outstanding grievances in Iowa. I understand Of people represented in every trade, business and pro the 
would change if he were building a new warehouse. that in the Northwest they felt that the grain and stock fession who do not understand the fact that boosting the 
However, this shed was built long before Mr. Barber  uyers were using them as a convenient door mat. ¢ommunity as a whole is usually to be preferred to im- Z 
bought the yard, and in spite of a few old-fashioned fea- | Whether this was true or not I don’t know. But the Mediate individual profit. There are business men in 
tures, notably the height of the building, it is in good farmers thought it was and weleomed the chance to rinnell with the same short-sighted notion about busi- 
condition and gives excellent service. Iowa has long force a few things thru to suit themselves.’’ ness and the same primitive class antagonism that we as- 
been a leader in the shedding of retail stocks, tho a num- ‘So far as grievances go,’’ said a visitor who had sociate with the less progressive farmers. 
ber of other States have nearly, if not quite, caught up dropped in, ‘‘every class of people has a big list. Every ‘‘These unprogressive people in the country actually 
with her in this respect. So this warehouse, proving as it — fellow tints he works hard and that he doesn’t get believe that they would be benefited by the doing away of 
did that large sheds were practicable, has a certain paid enough for doing it, and he’s sure all the other the local towns. They think that these towns are so 
amount of historic interest to the trade. Its utility and jen with whom he deals are getting a larger share of his placed and have such advantages that they take the 
its well preserved condition commend the planning and money than they earn, farmer’s money without giving anything worth while f 


the workmanship of the original owner. 

Mr. Barber himself is a widely known retailer. He is 
a strong association man. I met him twice last winter; 
once at the Northwestern convention at Minneapolis and 
the other time at the Southeastern Lowa convention at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. He tells me he has just recently re 
turned from New Orleans, where he has been looking 
after certain lumber matters. 

A retail yard, being the link between the wholesale 
market and the local building market, reflects the con- 
ditions that prevail in both. So it isn’t possible to know 
very much about a yard without knowing something about 
the town where it is located and the character of the 


I guess these farmers think they 
have plenty of grievances,.’? 

**Possibly they do,’’ said Mr. Barber, ‘‘but more and 
more of them are getting to be business men in the sense 
that they use business methods in handling their farm 
affairs. I’m not comparing them with farmers of any 
other State, for such a comparison wouldn’t be fair and 
wouldn’t mean much. But Iowa has been longer settled 
than some States farther West, and a bigger volume 
of produce is handled in our communities than in some 
others. We’ve gotten beyond pioneer troubles with 
greedy merchants who don’t look further ahead than the 
dollar in sight and who don’t care how they get it. 

“*We had a talk here the other night made by a repre- 


in return for it. But it’s easy to make them prove by 
their own actions that they really don’t believe it. Give 
a farmer the choice of two farms, equally good in quality 
and equally well improved, and if one is within two 
miles of a good town and the other is ten miles from town 
he’ll take the first one. He’d take it if the second had 
a railroad shipping point of equal convenience and lo- 
cated only one mile away. Farmers will not buy land 
near a town where a codperative store is causing the 
other merchants to move away. They know that if the 
town degenerates they could neither sell the land for 
first cost nor could they induce a desirable renter to live 
on it.’? 


rr il 





L 
trade upon which it depends. Grinnell is a splendid sentative of the Greater Iowa Association. He has spent Misconceptions of Profit 
little mid-western city of about 5,000 population; a fa- quite a while in ~ Northwest studying this league, and ‘‘That speaker said something I believe is good sense,’’ 
mous educational center, a beautiful residence town, and he doesn’t like He knocked it as being disloyal and said the visitor, who seemed to be a fellow business man L 
a manufacturing point of considerable importance. It 48 being a oe at for putting over a lot of socialistic of the town. ‘‘He said that a good way to combat this 
makes a good many washing machines, tho not so many theories on people who didn’t know what the meaning feeling that merchants are making too much of a profit 
as does its neighbor, Newton, a few miles to the west. of it all might be. He believed it was a scheme for mak- is to prepare at the end of the year a statement showing m 
The next time you meet your motorist friend who runs ing a few men rich at the expense of the members of the in a brief way the record of the year’s business. This bi 
to fine driving gloves look on the cuffs of his newest pets league. Ne made it sound pretty bad. The league is would show the volume of business, the operating costs a 
and see ifs they were not made in Grinnell. supposed to be starting a series of codperative stores, and and what they consisted of, the net profits both in dollars p 

: this is where it clashes immediately with the mercantile and in percent. Then when a farmer customer comes in 0 
The Housing Problem in a College Town interests of the towns. But this doesn’t worry me espe- the retailer can say to him, ‘Come in here. I’ve got ry 
aie EN EE iy ae cially. If this was all there was to it—merely treading something to show you.’ He can then show him this 
probably the institution for w oe : wes on the toes of the merchants—we could stand it. We statement, which will indicate exactly what he has done 
famed is Grinnell College. It is a os a. a < have to meet all sorts of things and we could fight it out in the course of the year and how much money he has 
with splendid equipment and high * aa (mo 8 ne arcs. with the league stores. It might take some time and do made in doing it. Then when somebody starts knocking 
The presence of this institution has a direct in i some damage, for the members would naturally be loyal to the merchants when this farmer is present he can tell I 
upon local building, since it accounts for i i? in their stores for a time. But it’s a funny thing that while the fellow he is all wrong.’’ 
of some hundreds of faculty members and ; — see ir a man will give time and money to support a thing while ‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Barber, ‘‘that sounds good in the- 
and nearly 1,000 students. In past pny gr tage 0g en ;  it_isn’t pretending to make a money return to him he ory, but I’m not sure it would work. It would do first : 
have been housed in private dwellings, as ce . ee ge one will be off of it in no time if it claims to save him money rate with those men who understand cost accounting and 
college towns. But two or , three years — the “ ege and doesn’t. Probably within a very few years the who have a good grasp on the essentials of business. ; 
built . system of dormitories for the = . st ble worst enemies of the cooperative stores and of the league ‘There are farmers of that type, as I said before. But the 
called ‘‘ cottage nyesem. Kach ee ' ‘" Mii deg will be the members who have gotten stung in one way trouble is that these men will not need to be told any- ’ 
of housing about thirty ave girls, and pod “a : _ or another trading at their own stores. thing about the percentage of net earnings. They’ll : 
are connected with ® —— so that lens oo sind e ‘‘ a ‘*But the bad thing about the whole business is the know about what this percentage would have to be to 1 
It also has a little theater, a hospital, a beautiful draw em ae = he as se will ee these ] 
ing room, small parlors and the like. This group of sing . vid “% Ke 4 Th. > think ve fai 7 it I 
buildings promises to become a model and also a stand sags cn per Map aay en t wd thei ni aia a 
ard for all college housing plans of the future. It ~ eros hb - . a ate ep d ee A doll - i 
serves to unify the social life of the girls and to give coe ageor ven 4 —_ ‘id ig ge - id ae { 
the faculty a better chance to exercise a wholesome over yin gh - e go di haga a* oe 4 - ay ong 0 
or make clear ? expense. So i ese - ows knew wie 
The women’s quadrangle proved so successful and such es ead ee es ek er , 
a great aid in promoting the type of education for whieh didn’t haul the stuff out and merely furnished a man | 
Grinnell stands that the college built similar cottage to help load it that I wasn’t entitled to much of any- 
dormitories for the men. These, too, are proving highly thing. They take no account of the risk I run and the | 
——— E of a at = a a of heavy investment in yard equipment and the other things ) 
re boys are leaving or have le or military service. that I have to pay for in order that they may get just 
Those an shag gre oe “oe are rig cae ry the lumber say wend at the time they ‘an it. So while ) 
age. n spi 3 O 1e ae Vat resiaecn son as ‘ 


urged such students as these to remain in school because 
of the fact that as yet there is no lack of man power 
that they could supply better than can be supplied from 
other sources and because the country will stand in need 
of young, educated men after the war, these boys are 
restless and feel that maybe they are making a mistake 
in allowing themselves to be persuaded. All the time 
more or less are enlisting. One of the boys whom I 
know pretty well enlisted in the marines last summer 
and is now in France. He wrote home some time ago 
that when their train was passing thru a certain French 
village the sea soldiers were in high feather and were 
singing that good old hymn, ‘‘Cheer, cheer, the gang’s 
all here,’’ in a niighty ensemble. A number of French 
officers and soldiers standing on the station platform mis- 
took this grand anthem for an American national song 
and removed their caps and stood very straight and still 
during the singing. 

The building of these dormitories, to return to Grin 
nell, caused a readjustment in the town’s building. Pre- 
vious to this there had been a considerable demand for 
large houses, not too costly, to be used at a profit for 
student rooming houses. At present a few of these large 
houses are standing vacant. A number of them will be 
remodeled into two- or three-apartment buildings. There 
is a steady demand for small or medium sized houses, 
and every time one comes into the market for rental 
there is a scramble for it. This points to a considerable 
amount of building of this kind. 

‘*T feel optimistic about the building situation this 
year,’’ Mr. Barber said. ‘‘A number of contracts have 
been let and there are a number of jobs up in the air. It 
is pretty certain that a number of these prospects will 
come into the market fairly soon. Grinnell needs the 
houses, and people who may be expected to build are 
pretty well convinced that it is just as well to do it now 
as to wait. There are money and labor in the local mar- 
ket, and this coupled with the immediate demand for the 

buildings ought to make this a reasonably good season. 
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“There is a scramble for it” 


dueed to hurt themselves. I think the league may do 
some good things, particularly in its early stages. It 
may work some social and political reforms and correct 
some abuses. But I don’t think it’s too much to say, 
however, that most of these things were due and would 
have come, anyway. But in this matter of arraying the 
country against the town and of making attempts to in- 
jure if not to destroy the town the farmers are moving 
against their own interests. It’s hard to make them see 
that. It’s hard to argue about it without seeming to be a 
special ey for the town and its interests. But in 
spite of the fact that business knowledge is getting 
around among farmers many of them can’t see that if 
they get a dollar why they are not that much to the good 
no matter how they get it and no matter what results 
are likely to follow. 
Inclinations of the Misrepresented Farmer 

‘‘Tt’s a regrettable thing that we don’t have some 
way of designating these people and that we don’t have 
some common name to call them. It’s gotten common 
among business men to talk about farmers as tho they 
were a class of men without business foresight. Farm- 
ers have suffered from this, and they very naturally 
complain about it. The people of Arkansas complain 


taking the intelligent, business trained farmer into your 
confidence would undoubtedly reassure him I don’t think 
it would be a universal solvent. This doesn’t mean, 
cither, that I’m going back on what I said a little while 
ago about the lowa farmers being good business men. 
They are in a comparative sense, and they’re getting 
better. They understand more of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business now than they did even a few years 
ago, but what they need is a thoro and practical training 
in cost accounting. 


Opportunity in Farm Cost Accounting 


‘Tt happens, too, that the Government is in a fair 
way to supply even this kind of training. The income tax 
is doing it. Many men in all lines of work were content 
to slide along from year to year if they appeared to have 
a little money on hand most of the time. They said they 
were letting the banks keep books for them. This might 
answer the purpose for most things, but it never has 
and never will show a man his costs in a gcientific way, 
and it’ll never show him what he is making money on and 
what he is losing on. It will not answer the purpose of 
the income statement. These easy going men have had a 
horrible time trying to get their blanks filled out. They 
have been anxious to keep the amount as low as possible 
in order to reduce the tax, and still they have been 
afraid of getting in wrong with Federal officers if they 
should omit something. More men are keeping books 
this year than ever before. So as a result more men 
are going to be informed about the amount of net profit 
that is reasonable in the transaction of business.’’ 

The income tax returns are all in, so it’s a little late 
to begin offering assistance with the preparation of them 
for this year. Those business men who did take the time 
and trouble to help their customers with these matters 
had the chance to plant some seeds of efficiency and 
business understanding that will smooth the relations 
between merchant and customer. And just at this time 
thousands of farmers wish they had kept books last year 
and would like to keep them this year if they knew how. 
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But they don’t. They have no idea how to begin, what 
kind of books to buy or how to open accounts. This sug- 
gests a real service that a retailer could render his farmer 
customers by means of advertising. Most likely he can 
get a ready-made farm accounting system from his State 
agricultural college, or if not he can fix one up with 
the aid of his own bookkeeper. Then he can explain 
the system in a series of ads, telling just what kind of 
records a farmer ought to have and why he should have 
them, explaining the value of accounts that can be ana- 
lyzed to show costs of production and percentages of 
profit on each crop and on each kind of stock. This is a 
kind of helpful publicity that the more intelligent of 
the farmers will appreciate, and it is easy to see how it 














“<Trying to get their blanks filled out’ ” 


might be the foundation for future sales. A man who has 
been converted to intelligent accounting and who makes 
a careful study of it will be in a frame of mind to ap- 
preciate arguments showing that additional buildings 
on his farm will be a source of actual profit as well as of 
convenience. 

Holding Farm Help 


A few weeks ago I talked to a young farmer friend 
of mine about the problem of agricultural labor. I asked 
him if it was true that farm hands are not to be had. 
He said that single men who will work in the country are 
so scarce as to be out of the question but that numbers 
of married men are available. It is not hard to see why 
this is true. The married men are not in the draft as 
yet and will not be for some time. Those who know 
farming want to stick to it. They have families, and they 
can’t move to industrial centers easily, and not many 
of them care to learn a new trade. They must have 
steady incomes. It is reasonable to suppose that as 
long as conditions remain as they are now the propor- 
tion of married farm hands to single men will become 
larger. This will not mean that farm labor will be 
more plentiful, for this condition will be brought about 
by the drawing off of single men into military service or 
into other industries. But it does mean that more at- 
tention must be paid to the married farm laborer. 

The wife of a farm hand is not essentially different 
from any other woman. She appreciates decent living 
conditions, and it is safe to say that she helps her hus- 
band decide where they are to live. With the increasing 
demand for all kinds of farm labor the married man will 
find himself in a position to pick and choose. Other 
things being equal, he will choose to live in a decent 
house. So it is plain that the man with a decent tenant 
house is going to have the best chance of getting desir- 
able labor. 

Now is a good time to impress this fact on the wealthy 
farmers of the community. They will have it vividly in 
mind that help is scarce and hard to get, and the spring 
and summer will be the time to get them educated up to 
the value of building new or remodeling old houses for 
the purpose of attracting desirable hands. It is a favor- 
ite argument that men who work on farms by the month 
are a class of people who do not care for more than shel- 
ter and a fair degree of warmth and that a nice house 
will be no special attraction to them. This seems unrea- 
sonable. There are certain types of so-called ‘‘nice’’ 
houses that would not attract farm help; huge, barn-like 
structures entirely beyond the strength of one woman. 
But those are the houses in which the wife of the farm 
owner would not live unless she had a good many maids. 
The houses that look chronically untidy when occupied 
by farm help are very often but frowsy old buildings 
with cracked plastering and warped and worn floors 
which the best of housekeepers could do little with. And 
it isn’t very reasonable to expect more of tenant women 
than of the owner’s wife. 

But this isn’t the whole of the story. A family tends 
to become more or less like its surroundings. It is too 
much to expect a man to take a keen personal interest 
in his employer’s business if that employer takes no in- 
terest in his employee’s personal comfort and welfare. 
In these days of high priced farm produce the cost of 
keeping a farm hand can’t be measured simply by the 
wages paid him and the amount spent on housing and 
feeding him. If he is supposed to do a man’s work and 
for some reason doesn’t do it the loss due to his negli- 
gence must be charged as part of what he costs. This 
may easily mount to a high figure. It is so well known 
that living conditions make a great difference in both 
quantity and quality of work that it seems reasonable 
to think that an advertising campaign, carried on in a 
community where there are married men who work by 
the month on farms and men who rent farms, would bring 
im some fall building. In any event it would pay a dealer 


in such a community to find out whether or not there are 
tenant houses that ought to be remodeled or torn down 
and replaced. A few trips thru the country and a few 
inquiries ought to get him information enough to show 
whether or not such a campaign would be likely to get 
him any business. 

Farming around Grinnell has become largely a matter 
of using tools. All thru the corn belt the persistent 
shortage of help thru many years has led to the use of 
all kinds of machinery. This year the dealers are dem- 
onstrating a power corn cultivator that will plow two 
rows at a time. I can remember when I plowed corn 
on an Iowa farm with a walking plow. At the end of 
a perfect day, having walked twenty miles or more in 
soft dirt, I used to feel numb up to the knees and wished 
a kindly destiny would spread the numbness the rest of 
way up so I could forget the most gosh-awful weariness 
that had ever cramped my young joints. I wished long: 
ingly but somewhat skeptically for a riding plow. Pres- 
ently it was invented; but the first ones had three 
defects. They were men killers, horse killers and corn 
killers. Otherwise they were all right. Later on in- 
ventive geniuses remedied most of these defects so that 
the plows were easy on the men who rode them and so 
that they did good work. But no amount of adjustment 
could make them an unmitigated comfort to the horses 
which pulled them. The hot weather that is necessary 
to the growing of corn was always so hard on the horses 
that much time was lost in letting them cool off. If the 
new plow is successful it will multiply each farm hand 
using one by several, to say nothing of its saving in 
horse flesh. . 
The Amateur Truck Gardener 


While farming outside the city is going with a rush 
the gardening inside the city is getting under way. The 
veteran gardeners with a whole year’s experience behind 
them are going forward calmly in the consciousness of 
ripened wisdom, while the new ones are nervously but 
enthusiastically dividing their time between fevered at- 
tacks on the soil and excited conferences with each other. 
If one of the novices is reduced to the necessity of going 
it alone he digs a spadeful and then reads nine garden 
manuals, 

Gardening is also complicated by such things as golf. 
A member of the college faculty who is both a veteran 
gardener and good golfer decided that patriotism re- 
quired more labor in the vineyard and less sport on the 
links. So he rented a rather large tract of ground, but 
he made the mistake of selecting it near the country 
club. A few days ago he was working away in his gar- 
den as contented as a pup with a bone. But he looked 
up and saw a fellow faculty member swinging along with 
a caddie bag dangling from his shoulder. The gardener 
stared at him in mingled anger and despair. ‘‘ Darn 
him,’’ he said, hopelessly, ‘‘what’s he coming out here 
for? I know I’ll be gone in a minute.’’ The golfer 
approached nonchalantly and stopped for a little con- 
versation. ‘‘How is the course?’’ the gardener asked 
after a few moments, and a short time later both of them 
were headed for the club house. 

The local gardeners have learned the lesson of the 
value of community efforts. They have formed what is 
known as a Gardening Club. This is intended primarily 
to furnish information to the beginners. The head of 
this information committee is Dr. H. 8. Conard, head 
of the college botany department and a skilled and prac- 
tical horticulturist. Twice a week Dr. Conard publishes 
an article in the local papers dealing with current prob- 
lems. In order to find out what things are puzzling the 





How About That Hog House? 


STU UU 


farmer who goes into the 
hog business right makes 


Every 


good money. 


N farmer makes the maximum profit 
0 on his farm unless he raises hogs. 
And there never was a time when hog 
raising was so profitable as right now. 


To go into the business right you need 

first of all a good hog house—you 
must give brood sows and young pigs the 
best possible protection from extreme heat 
and cold. 





Come in and talk over hog houses 
with us or let us come and talk to 
you. We have complete, practical 
working plans for different styles 
of hog houses and will gladly give 
you prices on them. 











We also have plans for a number of 

other farm buildings. Whatever 
you are going to build this year, we can 
help you. We are better equipped than 
ever to serve you, and our service is free. 


The Live Lumber Dealer, 
Liberty Crossing, U. S. A. 











RETAIL ADVERTISING WITH A PUNCH 


gardeners he talks to large numbers of them, finds out 
what they are doing, points out improvements and makes 
new suggestions. In this way he knows exactly what 
to deal with in his article. Most of the gardeners are 
cutting these out and pasting them up in scrapbooks. 


A Possibly Profitable Sideline 

There is a large canning factory in the town that han- 
dles little or nothing but sweet corn. It contracts with 
farmers in advance and has a big output. But its sea- 
son is rather limited. So the gardening club is making 
arrangements with the management to do the cooking 
for the members when they are ready to can their vege- 
tables by the cold-pack method. This method is recog- 

















‘How is the course?’ ” 


nized as a good one, but if it is done on a gas stove it 
costs too much to make it pay, and it heats the kitchen 
until Friend Wife loses an appreciable quantity of her 
well known sunny temper. The new arrangement is that 
the codperative delivery will call for the cans after they 
have been packed with the vegetables and will take them 
to the factory and bring them back for a small charge, 
something like 10 cents a dozen cans. The factory will 
do the cooking and will tighten the lids for about 5 
cents a dozen cans. In this way the cooking will be 
thoro, for it will be done in apparatus specially prepared 
for such things, and the cost will be so small as to be 
practically negligible. 

The Realm doesn’t know much about such things, 
never having made canning a profession, but it would 
seem that this matter offers a chance for the retailer to 
do his customers a good turn. In a good many towns 
there are such factories, and all he will need to do is 
to make arrangements for the canning plant to handle 
the sterilizing of the packed cans of vegetables that 
are brought in. In other cases it may be possible to make 
different arrangements. Dr. Conard says that the fac- 
tory can make a rather handsome profit at 5 cents a 
dozen, provided the cans are delivered to it in reason- 
ably large and steady quantities. This would indicate 
that as a commercial proposition it is worth considering 
by people with any kind of sterilizing apparatus that 
could be adapted to the purpose, and Grinnell housewives 
say they would gladly pay even more to have the work 
done outside their own kitchens. The lumberman who 
made this kind of canning possible ought to stand 
pretty well with the ladies. Then when he started his 
campaign of advertising about houses with labor saving 
devices they would remember the canning experience and 
would think that a man who had the right idea about 
so domestic a job as canning ought to be a good fellow 
to plan a house. 

After all, a definite job gotten by with in good shape 
lays a better foundation for winning the public confi- 
dence than the endless amount of listless talk indulged 
in by the advertisers who think they shall be heard for 
their much speaking instead of being heard for the 
worth-while things they say. Much of this general ad- 
vertising copy says the same thing week after week. 
This reminds me of the Cockney family that was trying 
to get over the habit of dropping h’s. 

‘“Don’t say ‘ ’am’,’’ says the father to the son, ‘‘say 
‘ ’am y99 

The son looks in exasperation from the ham on his 
plate to his father sitting across the table. 

**T did say ‘’am’,’’ he affirms. 

‘*No; you said ‘’am’,’? 

The mother smiles knowingly at the visitor. 

‘«They both think they’re saying’ ‘’am’,’’ she re- 
marks, 

There are two more good yards in Grinnell in addition 
to the one owned by Mr. Barber, and in a later article 
the Realm will have something to say about them. 





FORESTALLING THE FESTIVE FLY 


The average householder waits until after the advance 
guard of the fly army has camped upon his premises 
before taking action to shut them out. It is just as easy 
to put up the screen doors and windows at one time as 
another and the best time is before the first fly makes 
its appearance. Dealers can do their customers good 
service by urging in their advertising that they buy their 
screens and get them in place at once. An advertisement 
of the 8S. M. Swartz Lumber Co., of Newton, Kan., 
appearing in last week’s issue of the local paper, headed 
‘¢Get the Swatter,’’ reads in part as follows: 

This is to warn you to shut out the fly before its eggs are 
laid in the house. We have plenty of black and galvanized 
faim one by two’s dressed on all four sides, and mold 


ing for the frames, as well as other lumber to fix up the whole 
house. Get your screens up this week. 


a el Cat 
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NORTHERN LOGGERS ORGANIZE A CENTRAL BODY 


Four Associations Unite for Mutual Purposes—Woods Problems Are Discussed by Experts in Operations—Accidents and 
Their Prevention, Hooverized Camp Menus and Employers’ Liability Are Presented 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 2.—So much good has been 
accomplished in recent months by the four regional log- 
ging associations in the North that it was an easy matter 
on the closing day of the loggers’ meeting held in Mil- 
waukee last Thursday and Friday, March 28 and 29, to 
organize a new general association to be known as the 
Northern Logging Congress. The purpose is that the 
new association shall hold an annual meeting to be held in 
September of each year and that the regional associa- 
tion, comprising the North Wisconsin Loggers’ Associa 
tion, Central Wisconsin Logging Association, Northeast 
ern and Upper Michigan Loggers’ Association and the 
Upper Peninsula Loggers’ Association, will continue to 
hold frequent district meetings as its constituent bodies 
have done during the last few months since they were 
formed. The officers for the newly formed association 
are as follows: 

President— TP. S. MeLurg, Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co,, 
Phillips, Wis. 

Vice president In. A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber Co., Chas 
sell, Mich. 

Secretary— August J, Stange, Union Land Co., Merrill, Wis 

Treasurer-——W. EF. Hallenbeck, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Wausaukee, Wis. 

At the morning session last Friday, March 29, a com 
mittee was formed with joint authority to form a con- 
stitution and recommend officers for the congress. The 
following constitution for the association was adopted: 


Article 1—The name of the organization shall be the North 
ern Logging Congress. 

Article 2—The membership of the Congress shall consist of 
all members in regular standing in the following associations : 
North Wisconsin Loggers’ Assoctation, Central Wisconsin 
Loggers’ Association, Northeastern and Upper Michigan Log 
gers’ Association and Upper Peninsula Logger’s Association, 

Article 8—The object of this congress is to promote and co 
ordinate the mutual interests of its members, 

Article 4—-Meetings shall be called at any time upon a call 
of the president and secretary at places to be designated by 
them and an annual meeting shall be held the third Thursday 
of September each year. 

Article 5—The officers of this congress shall be president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer. The last two offices 
may be held by the same person who shall be elected at each 
meeting. The officers shall serve for one year or until their 
successors are elected and qualified. 

Article 6—This constitution may be amended at any an 
nual meeting by a majority vote. 

Article 7— The expense of the congress shall be met by an 
assessment to be levied by its officers in the regional associ 
ation named in Article 2 and shall be on a basis of the mem 
bership of said association. 

Article 8—-Each company or individual which shall hold 
member ship in this congress shall be allowed one vote, 

Article 9—The officers may establish such by-laws under 
this constitution as they may deem necessary, and being in 
full force and effect until approved or disapproved at the next 
meeting of the congress. 

The constitution and nominations for officers were pre 
sented by the following committee: J. W. Gleason, Good 
man, Wis.; W. K. Parkington, Phillips, Wis.; W. A. Holt, 
Oconto, Wis.; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; W. G. Jol- 
lar, Lugerville, Wis.; J. D. Mylrea, Antigo, Wis.; and 
J. H. Bice, Ontonagon, Mich. 

Carrying out Friday’s program, the first speaker was 
W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., who 
in a brief paper reviewed general conditions now affect- 
ing the camps. Mr. Holt’s paper appears on this page. 
The paper of J. D. Mylrea, of the Langlade Lumber Co., 
Antigo, Wis., on ‘‘Logging Accidents and Methods of 
Preventing’’ was not read but will appear in the pro 
ceedings which will be distributed among the member- 
ship. Mr. Mylrea’s paper is also here presented. The only 
other logging paper on the concluding day was presented 
by W. G. Collar, of the West Lumber Co., Lugerville, 
Wis., on ‘Woods Labor.’’ 

Mr. Collar at the outset of his paper said that he 
could not say much about the situation that anybody 
present did not know. Various reasons are contributing 
to the scarcity of lumberjacks, perhaps the chief one being 
that so many have enlisted in the forestry regiments that 
have gone to France, while leaving their places for other 
kinds of work is also a big factor. One of the worst 
conditions is that there are a large number of slackers 
in the woods crew who come into camp to stay for a few 
days and then move on. Men in increasing numbers have 
been coming into camps claiming to be lumberjacks that 
do not know a basswood tree from a hemlock or birch 
and many of them will look for a piece of string when the 
foreman tells them to cut up to a section line. Mr. Collar 
said that there had been more or less trouble about Hoo- 
verizing and that while most of the crews were willing 
to accept the Hooverized program the company was com- 
pelled to get rid of a lot of men who insisted that they 
must have wheat bread at every meal and lots of it. Mr. 
Collar spoke of other conditions affecting woods opera- 
tions and said he believed thatthe regional loggers’ as- 
sociation had done his company more good than any 
other association to which it belonged. 

The subject of Hooverizing at lumber camps is one of 
the main problems for the logging superintendents be- 
cause the men in some instances look upon the program 
as not.one required by the Government but being en- 
foreéd by the company itself. A. T. Van Seoy, president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce and county food 
conservator, spoke to the loggers and outlined some of 
the food problems that all classes in this country must 
face, and laid special stress upon a saving of flour and 
the use of flour substitutes. He predicted it would not be 
long until there would be further restriction on the use of 
wheat flour, and that in the next few months the re- 
striction would be much more stringent than now. He 
cited several instances showing the acuteness in Milwau- 
kee in the flour situation and also predicted that while 
the sugar situation is temporarily improved it would 
become worse again. He made the prediction that the 





card system would come into vogue and that people should 
make up their minds to use at least 35 percent of sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour. 

At the afternoon session there was a general discussion 
on several important matters. It was decided to secure 
‘‘minutemen’’ to visit the camps and make loyalty talks 
to the woodsmen and also call upon the State food con- 
servator to send men to every camp to talk to them upon 
the necessity of carrying out every provision of the Hoo- 
verized program and also to distribute literature and 
place cards about, printed in the different languages un- 
derstood by the woodsmen, explaining the Hoover food 
rules. The biggest need, several speakers said, is to 
make the lumberjacks know that food conservation is be- 
ing done at Government direction and is not an attempt 
hy the lumber companies to curtail their food rations in 
any way. 

Secretary Stange was instructed to have printed and 
distributed the address of W. G. Bissell, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on ‘The Development of Cut-over Lands,’’ which 
was given on the opening day of the congress. The 
question of insurance of forest products while still in 
the woods was discussed and the congress will take up 
with the State insurance commissioner and rate board 
a plan for establishing such insurance. While a few 
companies now insure woods products, the mutual con- 
cerns do not, and there is considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing insurance for trees fallen in the woods and not 
skidded out. 

Before the convention closed J. J. Lumm, sales manager 
of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., offered to furnish 
the loggers with badges for any of their future meetings 
and the offer was accepted with thanks. The address of 
Mr. Lumm on ‘‘ Power Logging’’ which was presented on 
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the first day of the mecting is presented on the next page. 
The congress was a big success, and while this success is 
(ue to every one that participated in the program, too 
much eredit can not be given to preparatory work carried 
on by August J. Stange, of Merrill, Wis., who acted as 
presiding officer, and W. J. Maitland, of Park Falls, Wis., 
secretary of the North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, 
who did so much in making arrangements for the meet- 
ing. 
‘*Every Lumberjack Can Do His Bit.’’ 


[By W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., at the Northern Logging 
Congress. | 

This is probably a true statement and not likely to be 
disputed. The serious question is “Is every lumberjack 
doing his bit?’ 

What is expected of us in this awful war which has 
blasted the prosperity and happiness of the whole world; 
which has turned supposedly human beings into tiends in- 
carnate; which has brought starvation and death, and _ tor- 
tures worse than death to millions of our fellowmen? By 
the nature of our occupation we are far removed from the 
strife, turmoil and excitement. In the quiet of the woods 
and in our peaceful homes it is impossible for us to realize 
the awfulness of it all. The papers and magazines bring 
it home to us somewhat and news from a dear friend or 
relative in the army or navy arouses our interest, but if we 
were being bombed by explosives and gas bombs, so that we 
saw death and mutilation around us every day, what would 
we do? If the German hordes and Turkish devils swarmed 
over our towns and farms and camps, with murder, rape 
and arson their chief weapdns, would “business go on as 
usual’? Would we be so afraid of losing a man that we 
would not go after him with heart and soul to buy Thrift 
stamps and Liberty bonds, to observe food and fuel regula- 
tions, to help the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A.? > Shame on the 
man who earns $40 to $100 per month and board and does 
not even buy a war savings stamp! 

Some camps have tried during the winter honestly to ob- 
serve meatless, wheatless and porkless days, and I believe 
the men in such camps have entéred into the spirit of it, 
and gladly observed the regulations. But I am sorry to say 
that many camps have not dore any more than they had 
to, and have grumbled about that. Some of them claimed 
that they did not think it applied to them, and as their 
neighbors did not observe these regulations, their men would 
not stay if they attempted to observe them. And how about 
the starving millions whom we must feed, how about our 
brave defenders, who are putting their bodies in the front 
line to stop the bullets from hitting us? Are a few logs, 
a cord of pulpwood, or a cedar post of more importance than 
the life of a man, a woman or a child? Would all our logs 
he worth a cent if the Huns swarmed over us as they have 
over Belgium and France? ‘ 

Some of us are too old and some too young to go into the 
fighting lines in France, but if they are defeated, every one 
of us will have to fight or be destroyed or be enslaved to 
the Huns, the most awful, inhuman creatures the world has 





ever known, There have been a great number of our fellow 
workers who have dropped everything and gone to the front 
In the trenches, in the Forest Service, in transportation and 
navy, In every place where they can be of service, the lum- 
berjacks are doing their whole duty, and doing it cheerfully 
and well. All honor to them and may their names and 
deed» be ever written in the hearts of the lumber fraternity, 


Responsibility for the Slackers 

But the lumberjacks at home as a whole have not ¢ 7 
their bit. They have not helped financially as ieee” Pa 
without any sacrifice. They have not saved meat, flour 
and sugar as much as they could have. Who is to blame? 
he managers, superintendents and foremen, you and I, the 
leaders of the whole force. We are too busy with our daily 
round of troubles to devote even a small portion of our 
time and effort to this mighty task. Let us wake up before 
it is too late, and do our bit, not a little bit, but a great 
big bit, in proportion to our numbers and strength and 


patriotism, 
Woods Accidents 


J rid J. Mylrea, gr age Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. ] 
refore giving you a few facts about woods’ accidents ¢ 
their costs I think we are all willing to admit that this is = 
part of our logging operations that gets very little attention 
from either the head office or the woods management. There 
are always so many other things which are demanding imme 
diate attention and while possibly we figure on trying to bet 
ter conditions or prevent recurrence of certain accidents, it 
is continually side-tracked for the more important matters 
which are continually demanding attention, Perhaps, if by 
presenting the cost of these accidents in dollars and cents per 
thousand feet it will be e: r to realize what our negligence 
is costing us and to get started some concentrated effort 
along the line of preventions and the lowering of these costs 
_ With the increasing number of difficulties in logging opera. 
tions it is necessary that every item entering into the cost 
of production be carefully considered. If, for example, we 
find that our loading costs at a certain camp are 30 cents a 
thousand more than at several other camps, we immediately 
set busy and find out what the trouble is. It may be poor 
equipment or a poor crew. Are we using the same methods 
\n dealing with the costs of our accidents % 
Accidents and Costs Increasing 
_ In gathering what available information I could from the 
insurance companies and considerable number of our members 
and from other sources, it appears on compiling this informa. 
tion that the cost of accidents on common woods labor for 
1917 was about 25 cents a thousand feet of logs produced, If 
we figure this amount on all the timber cut by the companies 
represented here, it runs into a very large item. Yet the 
prospects for 1918 are a great deal worse. New legislation 
has been passed which increases the cost of carrying on lia 
bility ; the operating conditions are worse, which will mean 
a decrease in the amount produced, and on top of that we have 
a still poorer class of men which will affect to a large degree 
all of the work in the woods. In considering these items and 
comparing them with those obtained for 1917 it looks like the 
cost for 1918 would run between 40 and 50 cents a thousand 

feet log scale. 

In comparing the liability rates we find that these are 
gradually rising and undoubtedly will continue to rise as long 
as we do not get together and make some effort to remedy such 
conditions as we can, and to enlist the interest and good will 
of our woods foremen, scalers and others in some kind of a 
plan to cut down their accidents to a minimum. The lia- 
bility rates have increased from $1.96 in 1911 to $4.34 per 
hundred dollars of common woods labor in 1918. This is due 
ina large measure to the compensation insurance laws passed 
and the attitude that the woodsman of today takes in regard 
to compensation. The men we are paying $45 a month and 
board, amounting to $20 or $25 a month, are also costing us 
$2.60 a month for compensation insurance, A good many of 
these accidents are due to carelessness on the part of our 
men, which is a difficult matter to overcome. The balance of 
the accidents, however, could have been prevented if a rea- 
sonable amount of foresight had been used. As it stands at 
this time, little or no effort has been made to reduce accidents 
or to take particular care of them after they occur. Some 
of the most expensive cases are the result of men being 
slightly injured and, after being reported, left to themselves to 
get to the doctor, A good many of these men, if not properly 
watched, do not go directly to the doctor and infection and 
other complications set in which entail the further expense of 
a hospital. 

Around manufacturing institutions, especially those that 
are watching their costs the closest and are most efficient, 
safety committees composed of employees are in charge of this 
work, Such good results have been obtained that the State 
‘ating bureau has allowed insurance companies to issue 
credits wherever these committees are in charge, These 
safety committees work both ways. They get a saving in 
credits amounting to dollars and cents and also do a great 
deal of work in the way of preventing accidents. Several 
manufacturers have also stated that while these committees 
make an inspection of a plant at stated intervals, they also 
have included in their reports many interesting facts which 
have resulted in the betterment, not only from the accident 
point of view but from the manufacturing end. Many good 
suggestions have been made. At the present time no credits 
are allowed for safety committees in the woods operations. It 
would seem that a good way to get some action on this mat- 
ter would be to have some of our members take this up with 
the State Rating Bureau and endeavor to have some basis of 
credit permitted when certain conditions are fulfilled in the 
woods operation by the appointment of a safety committee. 
By working at it from this end we are pretty sure to get the 
immediate interest of a considerable number of companies 
who, if for no other reason, would make an effort to get a 
safety committee organized at once on account of getting some 
credit for their activities. Once these committees are work- 
ing they should have the support of the woods superin- 
tendents, who in turn will begin to get the codperation of 
their own foremen in the eliminating of these accidents and 
the cutting down of their expense. If something definite is 
not done to reduce accidents it is a safe bet that the present 
high cost will go still higher. 

Education Against Specific Accidents 

One or two interesting facts that have shown up and may 
be of interest: After every snow storm reports of accidents 
begin to pour in immediately. This probably is the result of 
diffi¢ulty of getting out of the way of branches, slipping or 
stumbling on objects under the snow. Another is the fact 
that the largest number of accidents occurring in the woods 
can be traced directly to the ax. The most serious and 
most costly is connected with the felling ‘of timber and the 
falling ef broken limbs and other debris. hese two are the 
largest contributing causes and are undoubtedly the hardest 
to suggest any plan of action to overcome. We could group 
the other numerous accidents together which at least to some 
degree can be prevented. It practically gets down to two 
methods to be used in cutting our costs in this part of the 
work. One is the matter of education; educating the men 
either by instructions or photographs that it is necessary for 
them to use their own judgment in escaping from the acct 
dent incident to their particular occupation. The second is 
certain definite orders and mechanical devices to safeguard 
any of the machines used in logging operation. ; 

Some one has figured that the average cost of each accl 
dent amounts to $30. In taking this as authentic it makes 
a considerable item, as accidents occur regularly. If we dis- 
covered every few days some one of our cooks allowing 4 
quarter of beef to spoil we would immediately get busy and 
start something. At the present time we are peacefully 
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allowing considerable money to get away from us yearly, due 
to our own inaction. 


Power Logging 


[By J. J. Lumm, Sales Manager, Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn. ] i 

There is no industry great or small that has such vary- 
ing conditions to contend with as the business of logging. 
In most lines of manufacture or activities of production the 
conditions are more or less controllable by human agency 
so that methods may to a corresponding extent be stand- 
ardized and simplified to cheapen the cost of the finished 
product. With the business of logging, however, it is a 
continual contest between obstacles and ingenuity. 

The oldest logger is still a student, if he stays in the busi- 
ness. In the early stages of the game primeval methods 
were pursued in logging; and crude as they now seem in 
comparison, were, to some extent, satisfactory under their 
existing conditions of supply and demand for the finished 
yroduct. 

’ It is a waste of time to rehearse here the systems pre- 
vailing in the rich forests of Michigan and Wisconsin dur- 
ing the ’60s and ’70s; yes, and for thirty years later, except 
to say that they seemed to suffice for the time. We all 
know now, however, that vast economies as well as valu- 
able conservation could have been effected had what we 
now term “modern methods’ been employed... By modern 
methods as here used I mean power logging, or, to be more 
explicit, logging with mechanical power in place of animal 
ower. 

; To make machinery a success for logging it was necessary 
to design and construct it to meet fixed and greatly vary- 
ing conditions. These conditions made it imperative that 
the machinery for the purpose be easily and quickly moved ; 
rapid in its operation; sufficiently strong and durable to 
withstand the roughest kind of usage; freedom from liability 
to breakdowns far from facilities for quick repair; and then 
some. 

Another fundamental requisite of this class of machinery 
is that it shall be of sufficiently varying types to meet the 
many different conditions existing in different parts of the 
country where logging is conducted. On the application of 
this course of reasoning to the development of logging ma- 
chinery has the success of power logging been achieved. In 
making this statement I am not unmindful of the assump- 
tion involved—that there is no question of its success. To 
the one, if there be such, who doubts the success of power log- 
ging, I have this word of advice: Go ye thruout the timber 
country and have the gospel preached to you by the most suc- 
cessful logging creatures. 

The purpose of this paper is not to submit details and 
figures of comparison between logging with machinery and 
logging with animals. I venture the assertion, however, 
that there is probably not a logging operation where animal 
power is exclusively employed that could not use some type 
and size of machinery to its advantage. Not by any means 
necessarily to the extent of entire exclusion of animals, but 
resulting in either a reduction of animal power or increased 
production, or both, with resultant lowering of the cost per 
thousand of logs delivered, The cost per thousand of course 
is the question for final analysis, whether logged with mud 
turtles or air ships. 

In making the rather broad insinuation, if not the em- 
phatic statement, that the use of machinery to some extent 
at least will lower the logging cost in practically all loca- 
tions and conditions I am not overlooking the fact that 
there are places where machinery has been installed and 
results showed a higher cost than previously with all animal 
logging. This result in a few instances is by no means 
conclusive evidence that the statement above referred to is 
erroneous. There are a good many conditions that may have 
worked singly or in combination to spell defeat. These 
conditions may and probably could have been overcome 
with persistent and intelligent effort or have been originallly 
preventable. 

A change from previous. methods may cost a little money 
aside from the first outlay for logging machinery in order 
to adapt the conditions to the new and different methods, 
thus increasing its efficiency to the point of spelling suc- 
cess, 

Machinery in the woods will not run itself any more than 
machinery in the mill. so that the human element is no less 
un essential factor in the logging operation than it is in the 
mill end. 

There may have been an error of judgment in the selec- 
tion of type, size of equipment of machinery for the par- 
ticular job where used, which would condemn that particular 
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equipment for that particular place, but that should not by 
any process of reasoning condemn machinery in general for 
the purpose nor for that individual job. The one who 
profits by his own mistakes as well as by those of others 
and keeps unceasingly at work to overcome his difficulties 
is the one who makes progress and whose efforts are even- 
tually crowned. with success. In figuring a way out of 
these difficulties encountered in logging it is by no means 
the easiest to travel along lines new to the individual. For 
this reason in his efforts to reduce the cost of logging, one 
is often prone to drift back to some modified form of 
previous methods with which he is more familiar. To such 
I would say that a visit to the operation of the ‘other 
fellow,” or those of several other fellows would prove to be 
time well spent. Right here let me suggest that the best 
logger can usually get some valuable points from a_visit 
to the poorest logging operation. Permit me to paraphrase 
an old saying thus: ‘There is so much good in the worst 
of us and so much bad in the best of us that any of us 
can derive some benefit from all of us.” 


Power Methods Have Many Advantages 


Experience has proved to those in close touch with the 
business of logging under all conditions and in all parts of 
the logging realm that power methods have so many ad- 
vantages over the animal proposition that the question 
arises, why has not power been more readily adopted and 
a More general use-even than it is? First, I believe every 
ogger in the world came from Missouri. There are, how- 
ever, some well-founded if not entirely reasonable reasons 


why the transition from the one form to the other might 
seem to have been slower than the merits would warrant. 
The sentiment is quite different now, but there was a time 
a few short years ago when the good old type of lumberjack 
(a species fast becoming extinct) was just as averse to 
changing old and well established customs as he was to chang- 
ing his vocabulary. He had too much pride in his dexterity 
with the cant hook and peavy and his skill with the ribbons 
to see his profession put in the discard or take a minor part 
in the program. 

Then it is a peculiar fact that lumber manufacturers were 
apt to place too little importance in the woods end of the 
proposition. They were quick to adopt a new mechanical 
feature in the mill on a showing of a few cents reduction 
of cost or mighty slight increase of output. A reduction 
of cost of the logs, however, by a change of methods in- 
volving perhaps some reorganization, was considered with 
some trepidation as well as seeming indifference ; even though 
the arguments favoring the change might be most convinc- 
ing. Well, you all know what the logging end of a lumber- 
ing operation has often been styled anyway. 

Happily these conditions of apathy toward the woods end 
have changed. The merits of the machinery for present day 
logging are now so generally recognized that nearly, yes I 
will say quite, the same interest is given to the considera- 
tion of the woods equipment as to the mill end. The man- 
agement now is just as anxious to save dimes on his logging 
cost as cents on the mill cost. The time is fast approach- 
ing, in fact, I am inclined to believe it is now here, when 
the logging cent will look just as big to the management 
as the mill cent. From an odor standpoint, the logging 
scent always was the strongest and to my notion the most 
agreeable. 

To operate a lumber plant efficiently it is of course neces- 
sary to provide the sawmill with a sufficient quantity of 
logs to keep it going to full capacity. Facilities at the 
mill for storage of logs ahead are ofttimes limited. Even 
tho ample storage capacity is provided cost is usually in- 
creased in proportion to the amount stored. An ideal situa- 
tion is to have a steady, constant, and uniform inflow of 
logs equal to the capacity of the mill. 

Conditions in the woods are not uniform; in fact, far 
from it. There are :countless obstacles in the way of a 
uniform daily cut of logs. ‘Therefore, the logger must 
figure out his averages for periods of weeks, months, and 
still greater lengths, depending on growth of timber, sea- 
sons, and the many other obstacles that constantly arise. 

The method persued that makes the logging operation the 
most nearly independent of the greater number of these 
obstacles is the one that reduces the cost of the board in 
the pile. 

There is no denying the fact that mechanical power for 
logging is less influenced by the many difficulties prevalent 
in the sticks than animal power. 

Weather conditions that may tie up completely the animal 
job may have no bearing whatever on results with ma- 
chinery. I know of many cases where excessive rains 
softened the ground to such an extent as to entirely stop 
logging operation with teams or cattle for long periods, but 
scarcely interrupted the machine logging. 

Logs in a difficult place, due to topographical conditions, 
come out as quickly with a steam skidder as from the 
favorable spots. 





During periods of depression or when necessary or desir 
able to shut down activities, the overhead expense on the 
machine-operated plant is a mere fraction of the loss in 
the animal job. You have only the interest on the invest- 
ment going on. Machines eat nothing when not at work. 
Animals do, and in addition require expensive care and 
attention with clock-like regularity. 

The initial investment for animals is greater for a given 
output than machinery required for the same product un- 
der the same conditions. 

Depreciation of animal equipment is greater by far than 
that of machinery. This item involves the comparative life 
of each, cost of renewals, and repairs. 

These statements, as indicated at the beginning of this 
paper, are all based on general terms, as it is impossible 
herein to discuss individual cases and conditions. They are 
also based on actual experience, and yolumes of specific in- 
stances can be cited to substantiate the facts. 

If your proposition seems more difficult than any others 
with which you may be familiar (and too many of us think 
our job is the hardest) take another hitch in your belt and 
go after it the harder, 





J. J. LUMM, DULUTH, MINN.; 
Who Advocates Power Logging to Reduce Cost 





TO FORMULATE UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


TLuNTINGTON, W. Va., March 30.—Members of a com- 
mittee appointed at a recent meeting of the open com- 
petition plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States to consider a uniform cost 
accounting system, held an all-day session here today 
in the offices of the R. L. Hutchinson Lumber Co. and 
made satisfactory progress toward the formulation of 
such a system. 

The meeting was attended by C. B. Weakley, of Co 
lumbus, of the W. M. Ritter company, F. R. Gadd, of 
Cincinnati, assistant to H. O. Robinson, president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; HK. K. Mahan, 
of Huntington, of the Peytona Lumber Co. and R. L. 
Hutchinson, of Huntington, president of the R. L. Huteh 
inson Lumber Co, 

The committee at the conclusion of its session an 
nounced it had agreed on a card of accounts covering 
the cost of labor and supplies in the several departments 
incidental to the manufacture of hardwood and decided 
to turn the information over to some practical lumber 
accountant as a basis for working up a uniform cost 
accounting system which may be profitably adopted by 
any hardwood manufacturer. 

The accountant will be selected at once and will im 
mediately start to work with a view of having data ready 
to present at the April meeting of the open competition 
plan which will be held at the Frederick Hotel on 
Wednesday, April 24. 

It is expected the accountant will take the card of 
accounts as prepared by the committee, and, after a per- 
sonal visit to several representative operations, make a 
list of the items which should be charged to each account 
so that when such a plan is adopted by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association the labor and supplies cost 
accounting card of every mill will be prepared on the 
same basis. 

The accountant in his report will recommend handling 
of stumpage, values, depreciation and overhead expense. 
These features will appear as distinct items on the cost 
sheet. It is the desire of the committee to have the cost 
system in final form so simple that every mill, small or 
large, can adopt it in its business without additional office 
expense, 

The committee will meet in Huntington again on Tues- 
day, April 23, at which time the accountant will report 
the result of his investigations. 

A member of the committee in speaking of the adop- 
tion of the proposed plan yesterday said: 





We find that our subscription to 
your publication is worth many times 
more than your price, as we are al- 
ways able to secure prompt service 
and obtain any information we may 
ask for. —STRABLE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, G. H. Brown, 


President. 











We realize there are a number of objections in the minds 
of many manufacturers who have not taken up a system of 
cost accounting, to undertake such action. These objectors 
for the most part complain wholly of the cost of installation 
and the expense of operation. However, we look upon the 
matter in the light of an investment rather than as an ex 
pense, There are in fact some business men who are of the 
opinion that they do not need a cost accounting system. The 
number of this latter class, however, is small and constantly 
decreasing. 

Formerly the necessity for determining the exact cost of 
operation was not as imperative as it is now. The margin be 
tween the cost and the selling price was large. Today the mar 
gin of profit is much narrower than formerly and consequently 
the necessity of the most efliclent management and closest 
analysis of cost is felt as never before. 

In the past many business men disliked to give out infor 
mation concerning their business. Today the reverse is true. 
Members of the association have been comparing sales for 
more than a year and now it is proposed that they exchange 
information as to costs. We believe that anything that bene 
fits the industry benefits the public. We are also of the 
opinion that the nearer cost systems approach uniformity the 
more valuable will be the results, 

The purpose of any business is to make money and the only 
way to make money is to sell an article at a price higher than 
what it costs to produce. The first essential, then, of a sue 
cessful business is to know the exact cost of its product 
Ignorance of costs makes unprofitable prices which the manu- 
facturer who does know the true state of affairs often is forced 
to meet, 

The next meeting of the open competition plan of the 
association will be held at the Frederick Hotel here on 
Wednesday, April 24, and it is expected the attendance 
will be much larger than the meeting here before when 
fifty-five manufacturers were present. Matters of inter- 
est to the industry relating to market conditions and man- 
ufacturing problems will be discussed. 

The association will hold open competition meetings 
for members in other territories during the month at 
Alexandria, La., and Laurel, Miss., it was announced by 
Mr. Gadd, 


EMERGENCY BUREAU OFFICES SURRENDERED 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 2.—Following the formal 
abolition of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, 
which was organized Aug. 1, 1917, to facilitate the pur 
chase and delivery of hardwoods required by the Govern 
ment, the offices in this city used as headquarters of the 
bureau have been surrendered, and Edwin E. Myers, who 
was in charge here and later in Washington, now is en 
gaged in publicity work for the local Liberty Loan com 
mittee. In making announcement to the membership 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president 
says: 


The membership of the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau was not confined to members of existing lumber 
manufacturers’ association, but included in its membership 
the entire lumber producing capacity of the country. Now 
that the bureau has been abolished we have arranged with 
the director of lumber that hereafter all inquiries for hard 
woods, or any information ,regarding the hardwood situ 
ation, will be sent direct to our executive offices, Union Trust 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. In accordance with this arrange 
ment this office now is receiving direct from the office of the 
director of lumber all Government inquiries for hardwoods 
and all information regarding the hardwood situation that is 
officially available. This association will put all such in 
quiries received by it before all of its members, who in turn 
will make quotations direct to the director of lumber or to 
the particular department of the Government making the 
inquiry. It is conceded that this plan will save both time 





and expense and the Government will be just as efficiently 
served as if the bureau were maintained at Washington. 
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Gentlemen, | am sorry to interrupt this discussion, in which 
I was very much interested, and I hope that when I get thru 
with what I had prepared to say the discussion will be con- 
tinued, because there are involved questions in which I am 
very greatly interested in connection with the work which I 
am doing in Washington. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of addressing you 
on the position of the business men in connection with the 
war, particularly at this time, when our thoughts are so 
centered on the entire situation. 

In this crisis on the other side at the moment there is 
little that our nation can do. We must sit in hopes that 
our Allies will hold the front and win the battle for us and 
maintain the situation until we are able to gather our 
strength and bring it to bear in the struggle. 

We get from day to day appeals to hurry. It is made 
increasingly clear to us how much the issue of the struggle 
depends upon the efforts which our country will be able to 
put forth, but there is little response which we can make 
today to those appeals. What we are able to do today in the 
war is determined by what we did six or eight or ten months 
ago. Frantic appeals for assistance at this time can bring 
no adequate response from us. The only effort which we 
could have made to change the existing situation should 
have been made many months ago. Production of ships and 
of munitions is not a matter of a motion or of spasmodic 
effort—it is a matter of deep, deliberate, far-seeing planning. 
The utmost that we can do today, I repeat, is determined by 
what we did last June and last July in the preliminary steps 
taken at that time. 


The Soldier Forces at Home 

It has been a common saying from the beginning of the 
war that this is not alone a war of soldiers; that the busi- 
ness men play as important a part in the struggle as the men 
at the front. On numerous occasions the Secretary of War 
has spoken of American business as one of the great reserve 
armies of the United States and has pointed out in a clear 
and definite manner that what our soldiers were able to do 
at the front hung upon what our business men were able 
to do at home. Only last week, in a most eloquent speech in 
the Senate, Senator Borah brought out that this was a strug- 
gle of nations and not of armies, and that the business men, 
the men at home, were as much a part of the fighting force 
as the men actually in the trenches at the front. 

As business men, we have known that long before we 
went into the war. We knew to what extent the foreign 
nations were dependent upon this country for materials and 
supplies, for production of all sorts. It is no new thing, 
therefore, for us to realize the far-reaching importance of 
business problems, of production in this war. It is not alone 
a matter of munitions and of guns, but it is first of all a mat- 
ter of transportation, of ships—distinctly a problem for 
business men. 

What our soldiers are able to do depends upon the pro 
ductive output of the business at home, and it is not alone 
what we are able to do in the productive efforts in the war 
that is essential—it is what we are able to do in keeping 
sound and strong our industrial life. We can not regard 
this as a struggle of a month or a year; we must be pre- 
pared for sustained effort. We can not go into a second or 
third or fourth year of the war exhausted thru our efforts in 
the early stages. There are definite, concrete business prob- 
lems of how to keep our industrial life sound while we are 
fighting. Those are problems which must never be lost 
sight of; but while we are making our plans with regard to 
munitions and our plans with regard to ships we must like- 
wise be making our plans with regard to business generally. 
The fundamental industrial life of the nation must go on, in 
order to make possible the continued effort at the front. 


War Business in Unbusinessiike Hands 


I think that I am within the full limit of truth when I 
say that in the solution of these business problems during 
the war the business men of the country have not had their 
full part. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I propose to talk very 
frankly ; in a matter which involves the life of the nation we 
have to face facts, discuss them as they are, and it is no 
time for dealing with unrealities. 

In considering the part of business men in the war, it is 
necessary to consider the part of business men in our Gov- 
ernment as a whole, and in our Government before the war. 
The members of the cabinet are men of limited business ex 
perience ; even those who have had business experience at all 
there are few of them who have demonstrated success in 
business, and they are not in a position, as a body of men, 
to have at their councils the broadest and best experience of 
business men of the country. Our men of great experience and 
accomplishment in business are not numbered in that gather- 
ing. There are few business men in Congress. There are 
many lawyers, there are some retired business men, but 
there are none of the big, successful business men of the 
country in the prime of life and in touch with business affairs 
serving their country in Congress at the present time. Among 
the President’s official advisers there have not been any of 
the big, successful business men of the country; in fact, 
business men have not taken an active part in our Govern- 
ment—they have been absorbed in their own affairs and 
possibly they have been too busy to give the attention to 
national affairs which has been given by other classes and 
elements in the community. Our Government has not been 
in any sense in the past a Government in which the knowl- 
edge and skill of business men were brought to bear, largely, 
I take it, because there were not great business problems to 
be solved, largely because there was not the emergency, there 
was not the need. I have no doubt that if there had been 
the need, business men would have responded, 


Lilliputians in Brobdignagian Roles 


I think many business men felt, when the war began and 
the great problems of business became clear, that business 
men in large numbers would be called to the service of the 
Government in the emergency, and it is true that large num- 
bers of men were called, but few, if any, were called to posi- 
tions of responsibility. There was no change made in the 
cabinet, there have, of course, been no changes made in Con- 
gress, there have been no changes made in the unofficial ad- 
visers of the President, there has been no new machinery 
constructed to deal with the business problems of the war 
from the top. The Senate Military Affairs Committee, which 
investigated the situation at length last fall and early in the 
winter, recommended that there be created a body of busi- 
ness men of demonstrated capacity to handle some of the 
business problems in connection with the war. I think the 
making of that recommendation is an indication of the lack 
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of that administrative machinery at that time, as made clear . 


by their investigations. There have been innumerable com- 
mittees created, there have been innumerable informal bodies 
there are in Washington at the present timé I think prob- 
ably the finest aggregation of office boys that have ever been 
assembled together anywhere. [Laughter and applause.] 

The business man in Washington, however, has been en- 
tirely out of his element—he has been as a fish on land. There 
has been no action and no opportunity for action and the 
business man has not been at the councils which were de 
termining whether there would be action or not. 

Great things have been accomplished. I do not want to 
be understood as speaking in disparagement of what has been 
done. Business men have rendered great services in particu- 
lar lines, But if we lose the war because we have not built 
ships, if we lose the war because we have not been able to 
conduct our industry during the war in the stress of the 
unusual circumstances, it will be small comfort to us that 
much was done. 

The Business Man’s Imperative Duty 

The problem of American business is to do the job, to get 
the thing across. We are not accustomed in business to 
think of excuses. The man who has excuses to make for fail- 
ure is left aside. It is the man who has no excuses to make, 
the man who has made good, who is the man that is in the 
councils of business men. ‘The business men are made up of 
those men—it is a selective process. 

When you consider these industrial problems of the war 
and the manner in which they have been handled at the 
present time and have clearly in mind the fact that there has 
been no overhead organization in Washington which has been 
guided by business judgment or business men, even so far as 
the strictly business problems of the war have been concerned, 
it is of vital importance to us, as business men, to know why 
this condition exists. We are under a heavy responsibility. 
There are none of us, I suppose, who haven’t intimate rela- 
tives in the armed forces. There are none of us who are not 
intimately involved in whether those men are going to have 
the materials and supplies which they need. We, who are the 
men charged with the responsibility of production in this 
country, the men who are charged with the responsibility 
for output, who have been trained for that purpose—it is our 
job in this war (if we have a job in it) to see that the ma- 
terial resources are given to the men at the front so they can 
fight. It is our job to see that ships are built; it is our 
job to see that guns and ammunition are made. It is not 
the job of the boy who enlists in the army and who practi- 
eally risks his life to see that he gets the same kind of muni- 
tion and armament that the German has—it is our job to see 
to that ; we are the men at home, and that is our business. 


Efficient Influences Ignored 

Now, if it is a fact (which I very deeply believe to be a 
fact) that the American business man of experience and 
training has not been called into the councils where have 
been determined the policies which were to be pursued by the 
Government, and if American business men have not been at 
those meetings where decisions were reached, or where de- 
cisions were not reached, as is so often the case, what is 
the reason for this—-why? It is not for us merely to wring 
our hands or to sit back in mystification—we want to know 
what the facts are; why is it? Of course the obvious answer 
is that business men have been under suspicion, particularly 
successful business men; dating back to the time of the in- 
surance investigations, and probably before, there has been 
growing in the community as a whole a distrust of the busi- 
ness man, of his motives, his purposes, of his reliability, that 
has been manifested on numerous occasions. It was the basis 
of the Government’s policy with regard to large business; it 
has been manifested on numerous occasions by the President 
himself. 

I am betraying no secret when I say that the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce has on two occasions 
tried to get a conference with the President to discuss some 
business problems of the war in which they had no interest 
except as citizens, and on both occasions they have failed. 

At our great convention at Atlantic City last summer we 
endeavored to get the President to make a speech to the 
business men, but were unsuccessful, altho, of course, the 
President went to Buffalo to make a speech at the labor con 
vention. [Applause.] 

Now, in this attitude the President is representing the 
spirit of the country. There isn’t the slightest doubt that he 
has the support of the people thruout the whole United States 
in that attitude. 


Administration in Misfits 


Karly in the war one of the members of the cabinet is re- 
ported to have said, when the shipbuilding question was be- 
ing discussed, that his judgment was that in view of the 
great emergency, in view of the great need for ships—that the 
whole enterprise depended on ships—the thing to do would 
be to find the most experienced man in the country in the 
building of ships, probably Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and say to him, ‘‘Now, Mr. Schwab, we have got 
to have ships; we have got to have so many ships, now go 
ahead and build them.” But of course such a suggestion as 
that couldn’t have been entertained; the country would not 
have been easy if such a selection had been made and if 
such a procedure had been adopted. 

When it came to handling our coal problems there was 
a very expert coal man in Washington at the head of a 
committee, a man who had done great constructive work in 
planning for the future, who foresaw much of the difficulty 
that was to arise and had made plans to meet it, but he 
could not be selected to head the Fuel Administration when 
it was appointed, I take it, because of the fact that the peo- 
ple would not have supported the appointment. I don’t think 
that they would have been in opposition if they had known 
the facts, if everything could have been made clear to them ; 
but in their state of mind and without effort on the part 
of the administration in Washington they would much more 
heartily support the appointment of a college president to 
handle the coal business than they would the appointment of 
a coal man to handle the coal business. [Applause.] 


The Proper Place of Business and Its Attitude 

Now the great question is, What are we going to do about 
it? This suspicion is wholly groundless; there is not one 
scintilla of justification for the distrust of business men at 
the present time. It is not necessary to go into the past, 
it is not necéssary to inquire to what extent this may have 
had a basis in the past-—what we are concerned with is that 
today in connection with the winning of the war the services 
of experienced business men are available to the Government 
on such terms as the Government may lay down, There isn’t 





a business man that hasn’t responded when he has been 
called upon to go to Washington. Men have made all man- 
ner of sacrifices and have laid aside the most important work 
to go down to sit in Washington, to stay there for months, 
to be on hand in case they might be required, altho many 
of them haven’t been required very much. 

The attitude of business men, so far as profit is concerned 
during the war, which has been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion and is the subject of discussion today, has been 
perfectly clear. Business men are willing to meet the needs 
of the situation, whatever they may be. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has on three occasions sub- 
mitted to the business men of the country the proposition 
whether there should be a profit interest in war, and on every 
occasion they have had an overwhelming vote to the effect 
that there should not be a profit interest in war. It is not 
the spirit of business men that there should be profiteering 
during the war. Business men, where they have been called 
upon probably to do work for nothing or for small compensa- 
tion, haven’t hesitated. 

There are great forces of supply and demand at work, which 
produce profits ; there are great forces at work of risk in enter- 
prise, which, unless they are attacked in an intelligent way 
by the Government, inevitably produce either great profit or 
great loss in the work that is done. I don’t want to go at 
too great length into this phase of the discussion, but I do 
say that it is my opinion, after months of contact with busi- 
ness men, that the services of business men of the greatest 
experience and training can be had by the Government at any 
time for such work as the Government desires, and that the 
judgment and help of business men can be had in formu- 
Jating policies; in handling the Government affairs in such 
a way that there will not be a profit interest in war. Now, 
that being the case, as I say, there being no reason for this 
what are we as business men going to do about it? Are we 
going to sit back and let the situation drift? If we do, there 
are two very grave consequences which we can see ahead of 
us. The first consequence is that if the winning of this war 
depends upon the efforts of the United States, if business 
men do not have their part in the war, the war is going to be 
lost! There is no time in the midst of war to train up a 
lot of amateurs as to how to run business. [Applause.] 

You can have the most accomplished men in the world, but 
in the midst of this emergency you can not give them the 
experience or the knowledge or training necessary to meet 
practical business problems—you can’t give them that ex- 
perience in time! As one business man in Washington said, 
“The Germans will be beyond the Alleghanys before you can 
do that.” 

Object Lessons in Inefficiency 


Now, business men can not afford to sit back. Just look 
at the consequences of inexperience—plus good intentions— 
but inexperience in connection with the coal situation during 
the past winter. The Fuel Administration meant to handle 
the problems, they wanted to handle the problems; they didn’t 
make their mistakes because they wanted to, they made their 
mistakes because they didn’t know any better. Just look 
at it concretely. The Fuel Administration attempted to 
handle the distribution of coal in the United States from 
Washington. They endeavored to build up an organization 
in Washington to tell the coal producer in Tennessee or Ala- 
bama or in Virginia where he should ship his coal. It was all 
right theoretically. I: have no doubt that a man who didn’t 
know anything about the coal business would think that it 
could be done, but nobody in the coal business thought it 
could be done, Everybody in the coal business knew it could 
not be done; that you could not get the information in 
Washington in time to tell the coal mine in Alabama what 
it was to do with its output. It is therefore inevitable that 
such occurrences take place as the one I am about to give 
you as an illustration—and this is a fact within my own 
knowledge of all of the circumstances. 

A company producing coal in Alabama received a telegram 
from the Fuel Administration to deliver some coal to the 
Southern Railway instead of sending it to the Seaboard Air 
Line. The company informed the Fuel Administration in 
Washington that there would necessarily be a delay for ex- 
change; that the coal would go to the Seaboard Air Line 
and would then have to be sent to the Southern Railway, 
as the coal had already been shipped. The Fuel Administra- 
tion said they were sorry; they hadn’t known that, but they 
had issued the order and the Seaboard Air Line would have 
to go to Washington and get an order from another producer 
to gets its coal. 

The result of those experiences during the winter has 
shown the Fuel Administration what it should do, and it is 
not going to make that mistake again. They have already 
organized the coal operators in the country into districts, 
and such a problem as that in the future will be handled so 
that the Fuel Administration will telegraph a man in Ala- 
bama, “The Southern Railroad is to have fifteen hundred 
tons of coal a day in addition to what it is getting.” The 
man in Alabama, being in touch with the local situation and 
knowing the different miners in that vicinity, finds out which 
mine can spare it with least harm, and, as a representative 
of the Fuel Administration told him to do it, the coal is 
secured with the least possible interruption... That organiza- 
tion is now in effect; but think of the experience that was 
required and consider the cost of that experience. 

Now, if the productive element of this war is going to be 
fought by amateurs, that is exactly the sort of thing that is 
going to happen—we are going to be just exactly one lap 
behind all of our problems. We went thru last winter and 
they got a lot of experience on that, but there will be troubles 
next winter thru inexperience that will be similar to those 
just mentioned. 


Business Men Face a Grave Situation 


Now, if business men are not going to accomplish some 
results by getting into this game in some way in my judg- 
ment the war is going to be lost! And, in addition to that, 
if business men sit back in this time of great change when 
there are forces at work affecting our entire structure, forces 
not alone in this country but all over the world, there is 
going to be action taken by the Government which is going 
vitally to affect business—affect it to its roots—and the 
judgment and experience of business men will not be at 
hand when those decisions are being reached. 

There are today, as you know, strong movements afoot 
in this country and abroad which are making fundamental 
changes. Those movements are to a great extent irresistible, 
and great changes are going to be made. The most that the 
business men can do is to guide, to give the benefit of their 
experience and to give their knowledge. Things are going 
to be done whether we like it or not; it is purely a ques- 
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tion of whether we come forward and have our part in what 
is being done, or whether we sit at home and growl about 
the results. 

In my judgment it is manifest that business men are 
called upon to do three things: First, they are called upon 
to arouse themselves to a sense of responsibility for what 
is happening in connection with these industrial problems 
as they relate to the war. This is our Government. We 
have a part in it as much as anybody else, and it is not 
enough for us to sit at home and say that the Government 
hasn’t called upon business men or hasn’t a put them in 
authority, or hasn’t created an organization to meet the busi- 
ness problems of the war—we have that knowledge and we 
know those facts, we have that experience, and there is a 
responsibility and a duty upon us to do something. 


The second thing, it seems to me, that business men must 
do is to study the conditions. What is this game? What are 
these forces? What are people trying to do? What is the 
machinery at work in Washington? What are the influences? 
Who are the people that are controlling events, and what 
are they trying to do? What are the ways in which we can 
do our part? Of course, we can’t expect to steer the boat, 
we can’t expect to control what is done, but we can expect 
to pull an oar or two, to have a part. We can sit in and 
find what that part is. That is the third thing we must do. 

My belief is that the only way for business men to accom- 
plish results is thru organized effort, thru associations such 
as this, studying problems concretely, getting together in just 
the kind of discussion that you were having when I inter- 
rupted you. What is the problem of business men, as you see 





it, in connection with the war (not selfishly, but in connection 
with the war)? What should the country as a whole do to 
preserve itself in the war, and, industrially, as it is applied to 
you in your business? I think that business men as a whole, 
thru national organization and effort, should have views, 
plans, thoughts about what is being done and should express 
those strongly and forcefully as they come. 

There exist great organizations, socalled War Service Com- 
mittees, that are all gathered together in a unit. To my way 
of thinking, those committees should have thoughts and ideas 
about this emergency, the business side of the emergency, the 
production end of the emergency, and they should make clear 
the thought and judgment of business men as to what the 
country should do to meet these business problems. [Ap- 
plause.] 





SOUTHERN PINERS IN GREAT PATRIOTIC RALLY 


Pledge Resources in Timber, Men and Equipment to Aid the Government in the Prosecution of the War—To Abstain From 
Use of Wheat and Urge Others to Do Likewise 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 4.—The mass meeting of the 
southern pine manufacturers held at the Hotel Gayoso 
today to consider what further service they might render 
the Government in wartime activities took the highest 
possible patriotic ground, renewing their pledge to do 
everything in the power of the southern pine manufac- 
turers to supply all possible lumber and timbers needed 
for the ship building program and for other Government 
activities. The manufacturers also expressed their patriot- 
ism in very concrete form by raising $25,050 to be used 
for the employment of secretaries to carry on the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. at industrial centers where there are 
large bodies of men engaged in purely Government work. 
The entire fund asked for the purpose is only $50,000 and 
the southern pine manufacturers present pledged slightly 
more than half of this amount and proved that they were 
anxious to help win the war in this way also. 

F. W. Stevens, vice chairman of the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau, presided in the absence of W. H. 
Sullivan, chairman, who was detained by a wreck. Mr. 
Stevens stated that orders for 111,000,000 feet of lumber 
and timbers had been given the bureau between Feb. 12 
and March 30, and that 40,673 cars had been shipped 
thereon. He advised the meeting that a circular letter 
had been mailed to manufacturers of southern pine under 
date of April 1, calling their attention to the fact that 
the volume of Government lumber requisitions had mate- 
rially increased during the last few weeks, whereas there 
had been a material decrease in the number of mill reports 
received, with resultant inability to make equitable dis- 
tribution of orders and with lessened efficiency on the 
part of the bureau. The letter further contained an 
appeal to the manufacturers to give complete and accurate 
reports, as often as the bureau may require, of stock on 
hand, the quantities to include all stock sold and awaiting 
shipment, less any covered by Government orders. 

Mr. Stevens also announced that a letter had been 
mailed to pine manufacturers containing the order of 
Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber, raw mate- 
rials division, War Industries Board, that present Gov- 
ernment southern pine lumber prices would remain in 
effect until June 15. 

In connection with stock reports, Mr. Stevens intimated 
rather strongly that Government demands would increase 
materially, as they likely would for materials for box 
manufacturers, for inland waterway improvements and 
for the railroads. He called particular attention to the 
fact that there were 155 stock reports received last Sep- 
tember as against only fifty-five for March, and he made 
the following emphatic declaration: ‘‘We may be selling 
our stock to the Government at less than cost, but unless 
we come to the front and deliver this stock promptly it 
may be taken from us. You will therefore see that it is 
essential to keep this bureau informed so that it may 
intelligently distribute orders.’’ 

Mr. Stevens then announced that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation had seen fit to appoint one of the most able 
lumbermen in the country to direct production of lumber 
in the South for that body, in the person of J. H. Kirby, 
whom he introduced. 

Reviews Conditions and Circumstances 


Mr. Kirby briefly reviewed the conditions and circum- 
stances under which he undertook the task, pointing out 
that the work at first did not progress satisfactorily 
despite the fact that the officials and employees were 
working strenuously to turn out boats; that wooden boat 
building was a lost art; that no talent was available for 
designing; that there was no experience showing what 
the wooden boats would do, and that there was no organ- 
ization, with the result that delays and mistakes were 
made. He stated that a director had been appointed on 
the Pacific coast, with an adequate staff, and that produc- 
tion was being speeded up everywhere. He referred to 
the hearings in Washington and said that the matter of 
most vital concern was the size of timbers. These sizes 
were modified—but have not yet become effective—so that 
no flitch of more than 24 inches would be required; boat 
designs were changed, and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration decided on the appointment of a lumber director 
in the South. He referred to his call to Washington and 
of his statement that the choice had fallen on the wrong 
man, but that he would accept and do the best he could. 
Then he continued: 

I accepted because I knew you gentlemen. I could not do 
anything by myself, but I can do anything with your co- 
operation. I have had it since that time and I will have it 
when the last timber is placed and the last nail is driven. 

There are big difficulties confronting you and me. But 
let us go to it. Modification of flitches has not yet become 
effective, but it will do so. The bureau has advised you of 
the necessity of getting out every flitch possible. Flitches 
above 26 inches are still wanted and those who have trees 
that will produce these ought to cut them at once. 

The schedules for the original list of 238 boats has been 
completed. Every item will be in the ship yards by July, 
which is several months ahead of the program. This progress 














comes about partly thru substitution of fir and partly thru 
the absence of slackers. 

I took up my duties’ March 20, and I found an organization 
already existing at New Orleans. I did not detract from this, 
but in order to expedite the work I summoned a number of 
lumbermen who paid their own expenses and who have given 
the best there is in them. I divided my cabinet with a view 
to distributing this burden of mine. I have gotten along with 
the original twelve ever since, but these gentlemen will not 
be able to serve all the time. I will draft some of you 
gentlemen before me and I know you will respond. 


Emphasizes Need of Speedy Production 

We found from the records at New Orleans that there were 
no serious delays anywhere, but this is due largely to the fact 
that there are no special earnest speed up orders. Timbers 
were being furnished with reasonable promptness and what 
little delay there was was attributable to the railroads or to 
the ship yards which did not know of stock on hand. 

Our purpose now is to get the orders so complete that we 
will know whether or not the mills are performing. We pro- 
pose to keep books with each of the mills. We will also keep 
books with the yards. The forms for these records are now 
being prepared and will be ready in a few days. You will be 
notified of items on which you have overshipped and you are 
requested to cease making those items. Lists of these items 
will also go to the ship yards with the request that they tele- 
graph what items, if any, they are short. Timbers are fre- 





KF. W. STEVENS, OF BAGDAD, FLA., 
Who Presided Over the Meeting 
quently diverted in the ship yards to purposes other than for 


which they were intended. We will check out the items that 
are not necessary, Shippers must ship what is necessary and 
not what is not needed. This applies to the present program. 

I believe there will be large contracts let for wooden ships 
in the near future. They will be of the Cunard or similar 
type, requiring 1,100,000 feet of lumber and having cargo 
space of 5,000 tons. This means one third less lumber and 
one third more cargo space than the Ferris type. This, I 
believe, is the type that will be needed and I do not think 
there will be any more delay on our part. 

You will receive orders specifically authorizing you to 
change Item 107 so that 50 percent of the quantity you fur- 
nish will be 12 inches instead of 14. I want you to help 
supply Items 17 and 107, even tho they are difficult under 
the specifications. You may have hurry up orders, and I beg 
you to hurry regardless of expense. HWmergency orders will 
not be given except to speed up the building of boats. 

Not all Americans are alive to the need of ships. It was 
not long ago that our men in France had only four days’ 
rations ahead and when cavalry had to go on half feed for a 
period of thirty days. This condition has been partly re- 
lieved by Dutch and Japanese boats, by our building program 
and by the products of the English ship yards. The biggest 
and most vital need is still for ships. An hour’s delay may 
be serious. It is the greatest present duty to God and to 
country to furnish materials which you have for building 
boats. Do it for your own future welfare and for the wel- 
fare of the country under whose protecting flag you live. 

I feel that I am representing you in this matter, am repre- 
senting the best people in the world. I may appear harsh at 
times; but just follow orders, bearing in mind that I am 
simply trying to help win the war and make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Facts an Assurance of Safety 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, told the pine manufacturers that there would be 
new price fixing in Washington on June 15, when the 
present list expires. He believed the lumber people in 
general and the southern lumbermen in particular to be 
patriotic and he declared that he did not believe that 
anybody would charge them with being unpatriotic because 
they insisted on what they believed to be fair. He referred 
to the differences of ideas between cost and value which 
unduly befogged the whole controversy regarding prices 
and urged that the pine manufacturers make proper re- 
ports to their committees in order that the latter might 
have the necessary facts on which to present arguments 
and base conclusions. He insisted that he did not want 


anything ‘‘but the facts, facts which those making the 
returns were willing to affirm, under oath, as true.’’ 


He referred briefly to the differences of opinion with 
respect to cost and value obtaining at present and asserted 
that the only way to bring about a proper understanding 
with the authorities at Washington was thru establishing 
the facts as they exist. He said the association had 
secured an expert who was capable of showing the pine 
manufacturers how to make up their statements so as to 
show the facts. Continuing, Mr. Keith said: 

Every American citizen should think seriously of his rela- 
tions with the Government. Every fundamental thing, in- 
cluding property rights, is being upset. It is already a seri- 
ous question as to where the public stands on the subject of 
what shall become of what we have over and above a fair 
return for what the Government shall take from us. We must 
therefore disclose our information in such manner that the 
Federal Trade Commission may examine it and discover if 
any errors have been made, 

L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, attorney for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave a brief outline 
of the legal background for price fixing, saying that we 
are in war, that conditions are not normal, and that we 
must govern ourselves accordingly. He made it perfect- 
ly clear that acceptance of an order by the bureau bound 
every mill belonging to the bureau. He pointed out that 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
existed for the purpose of acting in an advisory capacity 
to the heads of departments and that it desired fair and 
just prices for all raw materials. He believed, however, 
that the present price fixing board did not understand 
as much as it should about fundamental conditions in 
the lumber business in the South to put it in position 
to deal with the subject in a wholly just manner. He 
therefore urged that the pine manufacturers comply with 
the request from President Charles 8S. Keith for accurate 
and reliable information regarding their business so that 
these facts might be laid before the committee and so 
that the latter might be brought to a more thoro under- 
standing of the southern lumber industry. He did not 
think it possible that the committee should know the fun- 
damentals of the lumber business, but he believed it was 
squarely up to the members of the lumber industry to 
prepare the necessary facts to educate the committee as 
to these fundamentals. In this assertion he made it 
quite clear that if the lumbermen did not do this they 
would have no one but themselves to blame if they did 
not get the ‘‘fair and just’’ treatment they expect. He 
continued: 

My admonition to you is this: go back to your homes with 
the determination that you will give Charley Keith just what 
he wants, even to the extent of letting him look at your books. 
Then the facts which are compiled can be put before the five 
members of the price fixing committee just as before five 
jurors and they be made to understand what is our basis 
cost. These gentlemen want to do right. They simply need 
understanding, and we are going to make a serious, earnest 
and, I hope, intelligent presentation of these facts June 15. 

Mr. Boyle laid down the following as the proper basis 
from the standpoint of the lumbermen for arriving at a 
fair price for their lumber: 

1—Cost of operation determined by taking a number of 
mills to serve an average. 


r Stumpage, which should go in at the replacement ccat, 
ane 


3—Hazards of doing business, including storm, fire and 
other risks. 

All these he said must be taken into consideration in 
arriving at prices, including the 15 percent gross profit 
allowed. 

The Sentiment of the Lumber Industry 


R. A. Long said that the program had developed on a 
plane that should make any member of the association 
proud. He paid his respects to the able manner in which 
Mr. Stevens presided, to Mr, Kirby for the splendid plane 
on which he had projected his new work, and to Mr. Boyle 
on the excellent presentation of the manner in which 
lumber interests should proceed in bringing about a fair 
and just price for their products. He argued that the 
members give every possible support to both Mr. Kirby 
and Mr. Keith. Speaking for himself he said: 

We came feeling a spirit of patriotism, but when Mr. Kirby 
showed us our duty in building ships I felt, gentlemen, that I 
would gladly give my life and feel that it was well spent if 
it might win this war and save this country. 

The Government may not be paying us all our lumber is 
worth. The Government may be wrong, but let us do what 
the Government requires. 

Mr. Long then outlined the work which the national 
Y. M. C. A. war work council had planned in industrial 
centers where large forces of men are engaged in Gov- 
ernment work. He said that it had been decided that 
$50,000 should be set aside for this purpose, employing 
ten secretaries at $5,000 a year. He suggested the pro- 
priety of the southern pine manufacturers contributing 
enough to pay the expenses of one or maybe two of these 
officials. On motion of Charles 8. Keith it was —— 
that funds should be raised, but when pledges cease 
slightly more than enough to support five secretaries had 
been secured. 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 
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You Want What 
You Want When 
You Want It— 


If it’s maple 
flooring—then 
your problem 
is solved—order 





Superior Brand 


From the House That Always De- 
livers Good Goods in Good Time. 


“Superior Brand” Maple flooring is undoubtedly 
the leading grade in this country. Produced by 
the largest and best equipped mill in America— 
carefully kiln dried by a proven process—thor- 
oughly cooled before milling and rigidly graded 
by experienced operators—it is guaranteed for 
grade and milling. 


You Avoid Disappointment 


When you order “Superior Brand” Maple floor- 
ing you are assured of a double satisfaction— 
satisfaction in the flooring itself and satisfaction 
in the service. 

We are just as anxious to serve you in this 
particular as when we are offering you our justly 
celebrated “Acorn Brand” Oak flooring. If you’re 
in a py | <agh wire us at our expense. Service 
comes first, always. 


“We Sell to Dealers Only” 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


isee sa souT = CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 





























LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 

We handle if 


[oben diedesdhtoem enokionsd, “eempr pana 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 














Install our practical 
SAVE MONEY perpetual inventory sys- 
tem which facilitates 
auditing of accounts and the filing of income tax reports, etc. 


RAYNER & SON, 254.256 tiennepia Ave., 


Accountants and Auditors MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bids. WW ORTEANS ay 


* Phone Main 2479 
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Practical Timber Estimates 


_ BY— 


Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, :: WISCONSIN 











WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





National Manufacturers Set Dates for Annual—Two Salesmen’s Meetings Scheduled—Hoo. 
Hoo Activity for Three States Announced 





April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting. 
April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
April 12—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

April 24—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel Lasalle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session. 

May 4—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 7, 8—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 7-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





~~ 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ SET ANNUAL 
DATES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week contained an 
announcement to the effect that the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, orig- 
inally scheduled for dates in April, had been postponed 
to indefinite dates in May. Acting Secretary John Lind 
now advises that the association’s annual has definitely 
been set for May 7 and 8, stating as a cause for the post- 
ponement to the later date that 

It developed that a number of officers and directors of this 
association and of the affiliated associations would find it 
either inconvenient or impossible to attend the annual meet- 
ing if held April 8 and 9, 
and accordingly the executive committee has chosen the 
May dates. The banquet and business sessions will be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, the former on the 
evening of May 7. 





SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
The annual meeting of the National Association Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be held in Chicago 
Saturday, May 4. Secretary T. H. Nelson advises that 
the place of meeting has not yet been determined but 
information regarding this will be published later. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN TO MEET 


CincInNATI, On10, April 3.—The next meeting of the 
open competition plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States will be held at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., April 17. F. R. Gadd is in that territory 
now, in the interest of an increase of membership, and 
is sending in new members almost every day. 

Following the Huntington meeting, there will be a 
much more pretentious one at Laurel, Miss., April 20, 
to which the representatives of more than 150 lumber 
mills in the South have been invited, and a full presenta- 
tion of the plan will be given. It is intended to expand 
the gathering into a regular ‘‘get together’’ meeting 
of lumbermen of that territory. 

These meetings in the different centers of manufactur- 
ing are in line with the new policy of the association to 
carry the gospel of codperation into the very homes of 
the manufacturers, as it were, instead of holding the 
meetings always in one place. 





TO CELEBRATE NATIONAL HOO-HOO DAY 


BrEaumont, Tex., April 1—Beaumont Hoo-Hoo will 
appropriately celebrate National Hoo-Hoo Day, April 27, 
with a rousing meeting and banquet and probably with 
a concatenation. 

Plans for the celebration will be outlined at a meeting 
of members of the order to be held Tuesday night, April 
9, in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. Notices 
of the meeting were issued today by Supreme Snark 
W. A. Priddie and Vicegerent Harvey D. Fletcher. They 
expect a large attendance. 

The Hoo-Hoo of Orange, Port Arthur and other near- 
by points will be invited to join in celebrating the annual 
holiday of the order. 





NEW ORLEANS CONCATENATION 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
been advised that a concatenation will be held in New 
Orleans, La., on May 4. Mr. Tennant also is gratified 
at the information which comes from New Orleans to 
the effect that weekly luncheon meetings will be held by the 
Hoo-Hoo in that city, as a means of arousing more en- 
thusiasm among its members. This is regarded as a 
splendid idea by Mr. Tennant, and he would like to see 
it adopted in all cities where Hoo-Hoo is represented by 
any numbers. 
The Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis will hold a luncheon meet- 
ing on April 17, when final plans will be outlined for the 
observance of National Hoo-Hoo Day, April 27. 





TEXANS PROMISE ROUSING CONCATENATION 


In connection with the annual meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, to be held at Dallas April 
9, 10 and 11, Hoo-Hoo of that city and State have 
planned a ‘‘patriotic Hoo-Hoo concatenation’’ that 
promises a big time, to which lumbermen generally are 


invited. It is advertised to begin at 8 p. m. (on the 
Dot) April 10 and will be attended by Snark of the Uni- 
verse W. A. Priddie and Secretary-treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant. The festivities are in charge of a Dallas Hoo-Hoo 
committee, composed of W. H. O’Neill, Tom W. Griffiths, 
M. M. Mayfield, J. M. Reichenstein and F. T. Buell and 
subcommittees on entertainment and membership, the 
former consisting of ‘‘Shooter’’ Bower, ‘‘ Lingo’? Mum- 
power, ‘‘Jake’’ Reichenstein and ‘‘ Billy’? Black and the 
latter of John C. Ray, J. C. Dionne, James F. Farmer, 
E. F. Strube, E. E. Owens, Charles Sorg, C. C. Braden- 
baugh and Harry T. Kendall, all under the direction of 
Ben C. Varner, Vicegerent Snark. 

The characteristically worded announcement of ‘‘One 
of the big features of the Greatest Retail Lumber Meet- 
ing on Earth’’ promises the services of famous story tell- 
ers, listing Jack Ray, ‘‘Swede’’ Yochem and ‘‘Billy’’ 
Black, and adds the comment: 

Not a dull moment, Jazz Band, Vaudeville, Special “wait 
on yourself.” One continuous round of hilarity. 

The advertisement of the big event states: ‘‘Other 
Texas lumbermen want to know you. YOU need to know 
them. Here is your opportunity to create that friend- 
ship which will enable lumbermen to go over the top 
together.’’ 





EASTERN SALESMEN TO MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 2.—The annual meeting of 
the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association will be held 
on the evening of Friday, April 12, at the Adelphia Hotel. 
A prominent speaker will address the meeting, and ofti- 
cers for the coming year will be elected. It is stated that 
John M. Coin, first and only president, will not accept 
the office again, and it is possible that a spirited cam- 
paign may take place. 





FORM WASHINGTON CEDAR POST ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma, WAsH., March 30.—A meeting of cedar post, 
pole and piling producers of western Washington was 
held here Wednesday, at which a temporary organiza- 
tion called the Washington Cedar Post Association was 
formed, with the following officers: 

President—G. R. Kirk, Tacoma. 

Vice president—-M. P. Anthony, Seattle. 

Secretary—C. J. Johnson, Tacoma. 

Treasurer—J. O. Bath, Tacoma. 


Several committees were appointed, including a com- 
mittee on specifications consisting of G. R. Kirk, H. E. 
Miller and J. O. Bath; committee on transportation and 
publicity: H. E. Miller, Seattle and A. B. Hughes, Cen- 
tralia; committee on membership; C. J. Johnson, Tacoma, 
and R. I. Miller, Seattle; and committee on by-laws, 
R. I. Miller, Seattle, and M. P. Anthony, Seattle. The 
next meeting of the association will be held in a week 
or two, at which time it is hoped to effect a permanent 
organization. 





URGES ATTENTION TO MILL MARKS 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 2.—Following his letter of 
last week to the members of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, explaining the 
operation of the new flat rate inspection charge, F. R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president, this week sent out a 
request that when ordering reinspection work done by 
the association members give more attention to the 
grade, brand or mill marks on their lumber. He says: 

These brands are safeguards and a guide to the inspector 
for the identification of the stock. When the association 
inspector goes to the pile he has standing instructions to 
scrutinize each board carefully for brand and mill mark, 
and if any such are found they always are reported. 

So keep this matter in mind, and when ordering reinspec- 


tion work give us any identifying marks that may be on your 
lumber. 





CYPRESS MEN PREPARE FOR ANNUAL 

New Organs, La., April 1.—Although the board of 
directors have taken no formal action and the notices 
have not yet been issued, it is understood that the annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in this city on Wednesday, May 15. 
The constitution provides that the annual meeting shall 
be held on the third Wednesday in May, but provides a 
little leeway for emergencies. Thus far it appears that 
nothing will interfere with holding the meeting on the 
date constitutionally fixed. Notices of the meeting prob- 
ably will be sent out within the next fortnight. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers will be held April 17 and 18, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Important questions relating to 
transportation, war contracts and other trade problems 
will be discussed by speakers of note. Reorganization of 
the federation on more effective lines is also purposed. 
All furniture and supply manufacturers are invited to 
attend. The banquet will be held Wednesday evening, 
April 17. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS DISCUSS LIEN LAW 


Toronto, Ont., April 1—A meeting of the directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held 
March 26. Secretary H. Boultbee presented a report 
showing a total membership of 112, being about 25 per- 
cent of those eligible, which was regarded as highly sat- 
isfactory. A discussion took place on the question of ob- 
taining further amendments to the mechanics’ lien law. 
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As a result of the activities of the association two im- was empowered to deal as fully as possible with com- 
ortant amendments were made at the recent session of plaints, to call in the assistance of local members, and as 
the Ontario legislature. One of these made the owner a last resort to lay the matter before the committee on 
loo- of it re rome for material delivered on an ‘‘adja- arbitration. 
cent’’ lot, it having previously been necessary to prove ; : : ; 
+ lle we tually ‘‘upon?? the property, in order to claim Bi SeWne appointments to standing committees oans on 
p Hon. t Pao cther, Boe’ relation to property encumbered Commnttine on membership—To consist of committ fl ta 
by mortgage, provided that the selling value shall be eal districts. w rein. of Toss aa | b | d 
t I f cal districts, with J. B. Reid, of Tordnto, hai " 
uae deemed to be increased by the work and material fur- Committee on fire insurance, cmmianiat miles ond work- im er an 
Ten nished, in oi of re onus of proof of such in- men’s compensa tion —_W Cc, Laide, of Toronto, chairman, ° 
.. crease in value upon the claimant. It was resolved to With power to appoint general and local committees. ° . . 
= press for further legislation making the owner of a build- Committee on legislation and transportation—H. M. Bar- We have internationally recognized 
~, ing responsible in full for the payment of all bills for "tt: — cere vk ane to appoint. facilities based on 38 years experience 
. . Cc , ° t ct : i j 
the a rel rage —.. ; coameinnien a0 go district with wener sep end oe mod on in timberland and lumber matters. 
Meg n regard to questions of trade ethics the secretary  mittees. Long or short terms Amounts from 
| the $50,000 u nditions warran 
P, as conditions w t. 
den: U ’S CLU 
me LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE VERY MUCH ALIVE ee 
0 : . 
oe Memphis and Birmingham Bodies to Have Liberty Loan Drives—Election Stirs Cincinnati ACEY [IMBER (0. 
eet- F 
tell. Members—A Credit Plan That Works 
ly? 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ro 
MAKES STIRRING APPEAL TO CLUBMEN they always were glad to codperate with the transpor- 
wait Mempuis, TENN., April 2.—Rev. William White, one tation officials, recognizing that they also have their 
~ of the four-minute men of Memphis, made a stirring ap- oe bees _ pes ue of a baal ered ap- 
~ al to members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at proaches they frequently were unable to get satisfactory 
ad ie regular semimonthly meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso information, that their bills of lading often were held up 
= Saturday afternoon to buy every single bond they could for no apparent reason, that unreasonable positions were 
P in the forthcoming campaign. “He declared that every taken ed a. to site hi yr yes in — 
American owned a debt of gratitude and loyalty to the Ways delays and costs were heaped on shippers that h Ab 
British that could never be repaid and that every citizen Could be avoided, and that shippers have no control in at out 
of the United States owed such support to the Govern- the matter. ; . r) 
x of ment that there was no way of dodging the obligation of Especial complaint was presented against the Southern Your Profits ? 
held doing the very best possible. He particularly urged that Railway, the lessee of the city’s own road, the Cincin- e 
P y urg ; 
tel. men of means should support the forthcoming issue free- ati Southern, and particularly against the superin- 
-- ly, asserting that the last issue was largely purchased by —— bee ge opens 88, a a — 

: : . named to confer with him and see what can be done to- : : 
ae ee ae mess rngaigentoct w tntey vadectoaing Ui oe Does the retail lumber busi- 
am- ly in the present campaign. sists of Roy Thompson, KE. Phillips and William Duhl- ‘ H ? 

fae meeting of the club: will be dsl at the: Mom- a + sa expected to report at the May meeting, ness tp your coma) er 
his Country Club, April 12, when the Rotarians of the first Monday of the month. : 
Memphis ak ine pin of this organization. This Another committee, consisting of Patrick Regan, O, P. Perhaps we can solve your 
(ON getting-together is for the purpose of bringing about Stratemeyer and Roy Thompson, was named to look into sroblem 
ost closer social and business relations between the members ¢°mplaints in regard to discriminations on the part of probiem. 
soit of these two bodies. The idea originated with Earl he ores ge Cincinnati a in _— tam of 
V Pal hai f the civic ¢ ittee. Arra ts intercity switching car service and to secure its restora- 
iza- i agate pe oe Mt i i i OS screed tion, if possible. It was asserted that in spite of gen- Greg ¢ & C om a 
was me , , eral orders, other cities still enjoy the privilege, while p n 
Announcement was made of the death of Mrs. Charles rg gg nie Nig i y4 Ci Pp hg ad all 
G. Kadel, wife of a former president of this organiza- 3% 088 been entirely Suspended in \incinnati, and & Industrial and Ci 
tion. The resolutions committee was instructed to convey efforts _ ae : gage Page ene The ae ag lndwetrial Serveys Trade Salctee 
: was instructed first to take the matter up with loca 
ag ig ace CN Ae ae: a Te SL. Sones officials, and if that move failed to go to siaer authori- . Wright Building, ST, LOUIS 
A committee was appointed to bring in recommenda-_ ti¢s. : ; : ; WASHINGTON, D. C. KANSAS CITY 
- tions for an increase in the dues of both active and asso- 8. Earle Giffen, chairman of a previous committee, re- Southern Building Keith & Perry Bldg. 
_ K. ciate members. Proper notice will be sent to all mem- ported that the railroads had asserted to him that they 
1g bers and it is apparent that dues will be raised to $25 and par gg: ad he saga agp for ore gener 8 pega. 3 
ae $15 per annum, respectively. It was announced that at the fumbermen, in whose especial benalr his com: 
ma, forty-three members of the club had gained membership Mittee spoke, would have to depend on cross-city truck- 
ag in the $1,000 club, having each qualified by buying $1,000 ing service for such movement of lumber. ne : 
~ worth of War Savings Stamps. The committee expects A letter from Howard Spielman, former Cincinnati 
yin practically every member of this organization in Memphis !umberman, now with the Wood Products Department 
ent to qualify before the year ends. of the Government, was read, asking the assistance of the 
NEG club members to locate experienced lumber inspectors, 
LITTLE CONTEST FOR OFFICERS EXPECTED as there is great need for their services in Government 
work, 
CincinNATI, Onto, April 1.—Reports of the nominat- During the last year there has been such interest shown bo ‘nal 
- ing committees of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club in the mh nf the members, and the attendance has Burglaries are less insi- 
ur made at the regular monthly meeting this evening indi- een so large that after discussion of the proposal, and M 
_ = he ee ged igri — contest coo = ve in view of the trade situation created a the war, it dious than a few UN- 
Z e election, which wul be held on the evening of the irs was resolved to continue sessions thruout the summer 
J Monday of May. Three of the five offices to be filled instead of adjourning for three months, as has been CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 
we, _ nad age ig mi a nn the custom heretofore. This action was unanimously 
@ reelection for president 0 eorge . organ, 0 endorsed. 
ys: the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., and the reélection as —INSURE— 
‘tor treasurer of J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber CLUB WILL SELL LIBERTY BONDS WITH 
fon Co. (Ltd.), while they agreed to endorse for secretary BirMINGHAM, ALA., April 3.—The Birmingham Whole- ° 
rk, ~~ = = “y _ fio ae Se . sale Lumbermen’s Club will take an active part in the The Law and Collection Dept. 
n the choice 0 r, Morgan an r. Graham tor campaign for Liberty bond selling. J. R. Thomas, V. W. 
sn _— the — —— ~ — ex- come pa" Fred iatlinn, of Somer concerns, will be the er ‘ 
pressed desires of the membership, as thru the harmoni-  ¢olonels of three regiments that will sell the bonds. These i Ass 
ous relations which have been encouraged by Mr. Morgan regiments will be ro the ‘‘Italian Army.’’ H. B. Wood, The Lumbermen $ Credit n 
his year’s administration has been one of the most suc- president of the club, conferred with the chairman of the Est. 1876. 
f cessful in the history of the organization, interest in the ,iberty loan committee, and had an agreement that the CHICAGO NEW YORK 
. meetings having been extended and a number of former ¢jyb would be given credit for all subscriptions. 
ae gente having been brought back into the fold. In 
u r. Graham the members recognized that they had a 
180- good collector of dues, so that the financial condition of RETAILERS DISCUSS CREDITS 
15. the organization is excellent. BLOOMINGTON, Tuu., April 1.—The | McLean County 
all The committees agreed on Mr. Thoman for secretary Lumbermen’s Club held its March meeting and dinner at PI S fi py Let Us 
: : because of his particular qualifications for the office, as ag sgn bye nlitnr pate. and it ie to ay are. @ Examine Your 
he Mental, cognition of bis great services for the or- tin of the organization. After the dinner, which was | 30 years Timber Titl 
ob- The offices to be contested for are first and second heartily enjoyed, the members devoted the business meet- experience Im er 1t1ies 
i ; i i i i f its. Th f th i , : 
ne ee en ey Sites, ¥, leteos,preitast of Oo Deeaiar Boise Or We examine to the very heart of the title. 
shiny rg yo “Dwight Hinckley pln Co., on 2 of Decatur, was called upon to explain the Decatur sys- Territory unlimited. 
Independent ticket. For second vice president the nom- tem of credits as extended by the retail lumbermen of —" itle & G C 
inees are Frank A. Conkling, of the Korn-Conkling Co., that place. The dealers in Decatur, he said, simply refuse Bir mingham Title uaranty 0. 
are for the Regulars, and John R. O'Neill of the Tennessee to extend credit to doubtful customers and insist upon a J. K BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
yi Lumber Co., for the Independents. prompt settlement of all accounts. When aye 3 a 
The Regular nominating committee consisted of Ken- was first inaugurated it brought a storm upon the heads 
— neth Williams, chairman, an Byrnes and H. A. Hollo- of the retailers, but they stood pat and the result has been 
Md well, and the Independent committee of A. V. Jackson, that they have entirely eliminated the — of — 
: “transportation serice camo Ya force ft of aritclam caused a large yearly low ‘Tho contractors have come | Mave the , | New Jersey 
ng, by the members during a discussion following the dinner. to understand that they have to pay for building mate- in New York and 
Complaints were presented of arbitrary action on the rials within a reasonable time, and they, in turn, collect B e t Es- N Engla od 
part of many minor officials in interpreting the meaning from the people for whom they are doing the building. 8 cw 
, of embargo orders, many of them being charged with a a — — Lg eereee on bir se sh bli h d It will pay a live lum- 
0 putting their own interpretations on rules, all of which e only people that it has permanently ta isne berman to communi- 
ald entailed delays and caused annoyance to shippers that small group of irresponsible contractors, who now are ents wih wie. 
ort could be avoided with a little more codperative spirit on unable ot secure materials. Naturally the dealers do not L b 
er- the part of the railway officials. weep over the loss of business of this character; if it umber H. W. MOORE, 
at- Emphasis also was laid on the attitude assumed by must be done it is now done by responsible contractors 308 West 140th Street, 
ob- some railway officials that shippers as a class ‘‘have anyhow. Mr. Mattes stated that formerly the dealers Trade 
We it in for them,’’ and that this inevitably led to petty had to borrow money each season to carry local accounts, NEW YORK CITY. 
antagonisms. Several members of the club asserted that but that now this is not necessary. 
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Fire Insurance | 


Service | 


Through the Department 
of 





| 

| 

| Inspections and Surveys 
Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 

| 


| The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
: Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


|| ‘The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
: surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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Increase Your Prestige 
Among Farmers 


and at the same 
time make a small 
investment net you 


good profits. You 


can do this with a 


Monarch “c3' Feed Mill 


in your yard for with it you can grind oats, corn, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc. One demonstration of what the Monarch will 
do often sells a mill outright to a farmer. Acting as our agent 
you make good money on each sale. Let us tell you more 
about our proposition and how this mill will help you build 
up your lumber business. 





Catalog Upon Request. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥,Pa. | 








Immediate Delivery 
Wire Rope 


6x19 
6x12 
6x 7 
6x 24 


Iron-Plow 
Crucible 


J. K. Larkin & Co. 


34 Reade Street, New York 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board lumber, scantling, 
er and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


saw 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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GOVERNMENT DEFINES VEHICLE MATERIAL PRICES — 





Federal Authorities Uphold Lumber Claims—Reasonable Profit Assured Despite Wagon 
Makers’ Efforts—An Association Triumph 





MEMPHIS, TENN., April 2.—The outstanding feature 
of the report of the special committee of three, consist- 
ing of R. L. Jurden, John M. Pritchard and John W. 
McClure, who spent a number of days in Washington 
with a view to determining the prices on which the ve- 
hicle manufacturers based the cost of the lumber neces- 
sary in the manufacture of wagons for the Government 
when they secured contracts for 260,000 army escort 
wagons, is the certified report of Col. W. 8. Wood, Quar- 
termaster’s Corps N. A., as follows: 


Prices of Materials 


DIMM 5:55 o'o Sho Sis Ria OOS ED Cae hoe aoe hese ea eee $ 0.16 
Teh Ce 0 eR ee ee eee eee ree ree 80.00 
i ADS 3 ecclees wat te ooo d ew ait.0b ee ew ewe 85.00 
re ES SOE GEIR owe 'e 4:9 ow 'o.5 5 ee S504 Uae w Oers 95.00 
ge BO OR a ars en eee | a: eee 75.00 
3%, Bie Gnd 3B” cak, Lote and BOGS. ...00cccvcssvvcne 110.00 
SE eT Se ern ener a ete 90.00 
5b BOO SS” BHte BN Dae GOK ss oo 6:05 0:06.00 6:00:08. 00% 120.00 
OR SR Bre ee eerie fre fae 100.00 
Poles, 3x444—-12’ or 3x4954—12’.... cece eee e eee 120.00 
SE REE 5 ins Viele sis ou wie 00'5:0h bee Swe bad 8 be ewes 115.00 
Rims, 8% by. 2 ie-—6" 107 O08 4° BS" i ccc csc ecw ce ces 8.60 
Felloes 344x38—3’ 8” and 4’ 8”.......cccccvverseee 5.50 
Spokes, 2” sarven clubs turned, each...........+66- 16 
OE, SE Rimmed” ID” 6 5.5 0 0.506002 05:60 00 00:0 0:06 115.00 
Oe EN, Eh” ON 5 co 6555 5.6.0,019 004 vO 0 6 NO we 0 eee 100.00 
oe TA LE ee er ee a oe ee ee et 85.00 
Slider bar, 244 x8ie— 4" 4”... ccc ccccccccccscevece 80.00 
Hound bar, 23456-——4’ ... .wcccvessccccvcccvvesessecvce 80.00 
All other wear GIMONSIONS.«.......cccvcccccccvesees 80.00 
EEF OyY OPER E REET ELT EL ELLE) 2.25 
TURE TORE oa 0:06 6:5 00010160 9109 0005000 6 oe 4 95.00 


Bottom cleats ve 
EES PPPS eT eee rT LEE rr Te er 
SNES <n wi e-0.69:4.6 4 014.8 40:00 '% 06 8.050006 0.9.0 04 66560 





Pine bottoms, 1x4x6x112’ ......ccccscccccccvccoce 65.00 
Gum box boards, 1x8 to 12”......ccccceesccscosece §2.50 
BAMS, THIS CO 17” ..o.0:0 0 0:0:0:0.4 50:00 00:0 0:00:09 9404010000 57.50 


I hereby certify that this is a true copy of the approved cost 
lists submitted to the quartermaster general of the army for 
establishing prices on escort wagons. This extract consists 
of six pages. (Signed) W. S. Woop, 

Colonel Q. M. Corps N.,A. 

The committee has declined, since its return 
from Washington, to make any statement whatever for 
publication. Officials of the association—two of whom, 
R. L. Jurden, president, and John M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary, are members of this committee—have likewise de- 
clined to say anything for the press. The report, how- 
ever, has been distributed to members of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and has thus be- 
come public property. It can therefore be used without 
violating the pledge of secrecy given to United States 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee. 

It required a vast amount of work and a number of 
conferences before the committee was able to secure this 
certified list of prices for lumber and lumber parts enter- 
ing into the manufacture of these vehicles. And, even 
after the certified list had been obtained from Col. W. 8. 
Wood, thru the courtesy of Acting Quartermaster General 
George W. Goethals, strenuous efforts were made by A. B. 
Thielens, chairman of the wagon and vehicle purchasing 
committee, and by E. E. Parsonage, attached to the ve- 
hicle section of the War Industries Board, to make it 
appear that this list of certified prices was practically 
identical with the prices which the vehicle manufacturers 
had offered hardwood lumber interests for the necessary 
material. These gentlemen attempted to explain the 
difference on the ground that one list represented ‘‘ par- 
tially dry’’ stock while the other represented stock 
twenty-four months or over dry. Indeed, according to 
the report of the committee, the statement made by Mr. 
Thielens that the lists were practically the same brought 
forth a flat denial from General Goethals in the presence 
of the commiftee. 

Before the committee reached Washington, General 
Goethals had addressed a letter to Senator McKellar, un- 
der date of March 8, quoting the following prices on red 
and white oak, grass green plank, Chicago delivery, as 
those to be used in purchasing the raw materials for com- 
pleted wagons and wheels: 


2% to 3%” firsts and seconds............ $80 per thousand 
No. FT COUNMOR sc ccc cccccceccocenesece 60 per thousand 
3” and 4” firsts and secondsS........:eee0- 85 per thousand 
IG, T COMREIOD 2: 6 cen 00.6405 08000 0404s 65 per thousand 


Accompanying these prices was the following explana- 
tion from General Goethals: 

The above prices were increased by $20 a thousand for dry 
stock of twelve to eighteen months; $30 a thousand for dry 
stock of eighteen to twenty-four months, and $40 a thousand 
for dry stock of twenty-four months or over. The foregoing 
prices will be for all raw materials unless specific contracts 
were entered into by wagon manufacturers, in which case the 
contracts themselves will govern. 

The committee took this list to General Goethals and 
challenged the correctness of the information contained 
therein. Whereupon, General Goethals called Col. W. 8. 
Wood, depot quartermaster at Jeffersonville, Ind., into 
conference with the committee and asked him for an ex- 
planation of the discrepancy as between the list quoted in 
his letter of March 8 and the list certified to by Colonel 
Wood as correct. The latfer thought that General 
Goethals had used the wrong list from the confidential in- 
formation furnished him, whereupon General Goethals 
wrote another letter to Senator McKellar, as follows: 

My Dear Senator McKe.iar: Referring further to the 
price for the raw materials entering into the construction of 
vehicles, I append hereto the prices which will govern for 
the raw materials. 

I regret exceedingly the discovery of the misinformation on 
which my letter to Mr. Ewing was based. 

The certified list of prices, already quoted, was at- 
tached to this communication and this letter represented 
the final ruling of this official in conection with the ques- 
tion of prices for lumber to be used in the manufacture of 
army wagons. oo ; 

The committee therefore secured a decision wholly in 
favor of the lumbermen. They made it perfectly clear 
that, if the Government secured the benefit of the differ- 
ence in price, the lumber manufacturers were willing 
to furnish the lumber at the lower prices, even tho it in- 


volved loss. They made it equally clear, however, that 
they saw no valid reason whatever why lumber manufac- 
turers should sell their product at a lower price than that 
on which the vehicle interests secured their contracts if 
the vehicle manufacturers were themselves to profit there- 
by. General Goethals took exactly the same view, as in- 
dicated by the ruling contained in his letter of the 
22nd, just quoted. 

After securing this ruling from General Goethals, the 
committee thought the matter settled. E. E. Parsonage, 
attached to the vehicle section of the war industries board 
however, asked for a conference with the committee thru 
W. E. Chamberlain, hardwood expert on the staff of R. H. 
Downman, director of lumber. At this conference, at 
which Mr. Chamberlain was present, Mr. Parsonage made 
the statement that the prices used by the vehicle manu- 
facturers, as contained in the list certified to by Colonel 
Wood, were the prices the vehicle manufacturers had rep- 
resented to the Government would be their cost of such 
raw materials but qualified this by saying that ‘‘it was 
understood that those prices were for stock twenty-four 
months or older, or kiln-dried, ready for factory use.’? 

The committee, in its report, called particular atten- 
tion to the flat contradiction by the statement of Mr. Par- 
sonage of the assertion previously quoted from Mr. Thiel- 
ens that these prices were for stock only ‘partially 
dry.’’ The committee further declared, in its report, 
that it ‘‘is not willing to accept the mere statement that 
the differential in price is due to the twenty-four months 
old or dryer stock and feels that it is not in a position 
to accept such a statement, and will only do so upon 
concrete evidence being presented from the original fig- 
ures filed with the Government showing this to be the 
case. 

This decision of the committee was based on the evi- 
dence at hand showing that there had been much dis- 
cussion in the correspondence, which it found in the 
files as disclosed by Colonel Wood of the scarcity of dry 
stock, of the stock still being in the tree, of the necessity 
of kiln-drying if the wagons were to be delivered on time, 
of partly dry stock, and of the division between the manu- 
facturers and the Government, equally, of the expenses 
incurred in kiln-drying or in building the necessary kilns, 
The committee drew the inference that these matters 
would never have been discussed—would have been wholly 
beyond the need of discussion—if the prices had been 
intended to cover stock twenty-four months or older. 

The report of the committee also includes the ruling 
of General Goethals that prices established in contracts 
for lumber alread awarded could not be reduced and 
that contracts made for lumber or other materials needed 
in the manufacture of vehicles or vehicle parts must be 
carried out in good faith. It quoted the following letter 
written by General Goethals containing his ruling, the 
name of the address being omitted: 

WASHIN » C. 

The question of the cost of ee tciaiiiee lg 
manufacture of vehicles for the quartermaster’s department 
was brought to my attention by certain producers of raw 
materials and the statement was made that your company had 
entered into a formal contract for such raw material as was 
needed for the manufacture of the wagons that you were to 
furnish, and that subsequently, a lower price having been fixed 
by a certain committee baptiing this matter, you undertook 
to cancel the contract that you had already entered into. 

We are not authorized to fix prices for the wood which 
enters into the manufacture of the wagons, and you were not 
authorized, so far as this department is concerned, to press 
upon the producers a lower price than that named in your 
specific contract, and in toll faith your contract should be 
carried out and the prices named therein should be paid for 
the raw material. Very truly yours, 

(Signed). Grorce W. GonrHats, 
Acting Quartermaster General. 

The contracts which a prominent wheel firm at Mem- 
phis cancelled with lumbermen in this part of the coun- 
try for 7,000,000 feet of oak plank for whéel manufac- 
ture, at the alleged instigation of the so-called ‘‘ vehicle 
committee,’’ have been reinstated and these are now be- 
ing filled at the price originally agreed upon in those 
contracts. , 

It is estimated that the establishment by the commit- 
tee of the prices which the vehicle manufacturers used 
in securing the contracts for army wagons will result in 
a reasonable profit instead of an actual loss to lumber- 
men in the Memphis and valley territory on lumber fur- 
nished for the production of these army wagons and 
members of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation are much pleased with the efficient manner in 
which the committee performed its difficult task. There 
is more demand for the pamphlets containing the full re- 
port of the committee than for almost anything else in 
this part of the county just now, so indispensable is the 
information contained therein to those who are figuring 
on securing a part of this business. 

The report is regarded as a signal and substantial vic- 


tory for the lumbermen over the vehicle interests and ° 


the feeling is entertained that, if the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association—formally launched in 
January—had done nothing else than unearth thru this 
committee the real prices on which the vehicle interests 
based their cost of the raw materials in securing these 
large contracts from the Government it would be entitled 
to the everlasting gratitude of its rapidly growing mem- 
bership. 

In concluding its report, the committee expressed its 
grateful indebtedness to Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, 
who gave invaluable assistance, and gracefully acknowl- 
edged the courtesy and consideration extended by Gen- 
eral Goethals in listening to its complaints, in his wish 
to furnish the facts and to get quickly at the bottom of 
the matter and in his desire to ‘‘correct and clarify 4 
confused situation. ’’ 

The committee has advised members of the association 
that it will promptly place before them any further 1n- 
formation it secures in this matter. 
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SONG 


This is no morning for song. 
Winter came back in the night, 
Dark as the dark of a wrong 
Skies once cerulean bright. 
Stilled is the laugh of delight, 
Weary the highway, and long. 
There are no swallows in flight— 
This is no morning for song. 


What is the glory of song? 
Is it not best in the night? 
Is it not balm for the wrong, 
Making the gray skies the bright ?— 
Waking the laugh of delight 
Most when the highway is long. 
There are no swallows in flight— 
This is the morning for song! 


If the birds are still nesting in the trees, a 
good many of them must be well on the way to 
Europe by this time. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 28.—It might be a good 
idea if our Congressmen, when they are elected to Con- 
gress for the first time, were elected to a logging con- 
gress instead of a log-rolling congress as they are. In 
a logging congress they would get a lot of ideas about 
getting up to snuff and down to business that they do 
not seem to assimilate in the Washington organization. 

The first session of the first meeting of the Northern 
Logging Congress was held here today, and it never 
jammed the whole afternoon. There are four loggers’ 
associations in this particular locality—the Central Wis- 
consin Loggers’ Association, its territory indicated by its 
title, the North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, simi- 
larly indicated, the Northeastern and Upper Michigan 
Loggers’ Association, and the Upper Peninsula Loggers’ 
Association, whose territory extends from the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan to the north pole. Having discovered 
the value of getting together among themselves, they now 
have gotten together with each other. 

Of all the associations in the lumber industry, a log- 
ging association seems to get down to cases quicker and 
stick to the text better than any other . This one, for 
example, hadn’t been in session ten minutes before it 
was talking about food conservation in the camps, more 
uniform wages, and other things of vital interest. Aug. 
J. Stange (called ‘‘Aug.’’ because he is such a warm 
friend of everybody) was the walking boss, and he kept 
the oratorical logs running without so much as a wing 
jam. 

An added starter on the program was a gentleman from 
Ohio who pointed out to us the evil effects of strong 
drink. He showed how a man who doesn’t stay out late 
at night imbibing booze will get up bright and early 
the next morning after the night he didn’t stay out and 
kiss his wife and go to work ms on his way, while 
the fellow who was out the night before the morning 
after will start off with a grouch and, if he kisses any- 
body, it will be some other fellow’s wife. The speaker 
showed us that if a man will drink a bottle of beer a 
day, in a year he will drink enough alcohol to kill twelve 
men if he drank it all at once. Sometimes when we see 
some of these beer-guzzlers we are sorry they don’t. The 
gentleman also suggested a cold bath every morning, 
but if he gets the lumberjack to cut out the booze it 
seems he ought to be satisfied with that. 

Mr. A. W. Holt suggested that the lumberjack isn’t 
buying thrift stamps and liberty bonds as he should, but 
also expressed the opinion that, if he isn’t, the superin- 
tendents and foremen may be to blame for not inviting 
him hard enough. If a man would go into a lumber 
camp and get the boys together and talk about the lum- 
berjacks who went down on the Tuscania, he would do 
a business like a ticket wagon at a circus. 

Messrs. Piersol, Austin, Lumm and McGowin all spoke 
in behalf of the machinery men, and they were good 
orators all. Mr. Lumm left animal logging without a 
leg to stand on, and showed how a log loader will out- 
think the wisest horse and never get a case of colic 
that can’t be cured with a little grease and a monkey 
wrench. Mr. Piersol said that there were circumstances 
under which a horse was indispensable, but taking it by 
and large, being a logging machinery man himself, he 
was compelled to admit that logging machinery has its 
uses. Mr. Austin showed us some graphic pictures and 
gave credit where credit belongs—to Mr. Butters, of 
Manistee, for the first log loader and Scott Gerrish, of 
Muskegon, for the first logging railroad. There is no 
more picturesque story in the annals of lumbering than 
that of Scott Gerrish, and when he built that logging 
~ ge on the Muskegon he made millions for some 
of us. 

We left hurriedly at the end of the first day without 
firing a shot, duty calling us elsewhere; but we can not 
close this faithful chronicle without again adverting to 
the masterly manner in which Mr. Aug. Stange tomreeded 
the occasion. Faultlessly attired in a sort of a mauve, 
cold coffee colored suit, he kept everybody in good humor. 
We doubt if any other convention would have sat in 
Session from 2 until 6 with any other kind of a chair- 
man. But with Aug. presiding, it was a pleasure. 





The lumber industry wouldn’t care to build 
-@ sidewalk for the kaiser but it would be glad 
to furnish a plank for him to walk. 
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He is as thin as consomme 

Or tissue paper, so they say. 

Yet he is thick with lumbermen 

And helps them now and helps them then. 


When problems rise in Illinois 

That need some effort to employ, 
Whatever way the dealers view it, 
He is the George that they let do it. 





INSPECTION 


Men are like lumber, and the more 
I hang around an alley 
And size them up and look them o’er, 
From Portland clear to Calais, 
I find them common, culls, selects, 
With here and there a scoot in— 
An upper where one least expects, 
A cull a broadcloth suit in. 


We are a sort of millrun race 
Of many sorts and sizes, 
Some punk of heart and smooth of face, 
And many such surprises. 
I’ve seen a mortal roughly dressed 
As any 2x20, 
Yet often found that he possessed 
Good timber in him plenty. 


At times the narrow man you find, 
Some little bit of jigger, 
A 2x4 the poorest kind 
Who thinks that he is bigger, 
He thinks the studding bears the weight 
Of roof and wall and ceiling, 
And never sees the 2x8 
Its honest worth revealing. 


And there’s the fellow big and wide 
Who thinks that he’s a wonder. 
I want to see the other side, 
I want to look in under. 
Perhaps he has a streak of sap, 
This self-important fellow; 
The loudest talker is the chap 
Who has a streak of yellow. 


In men or boards, the heart that’s sound 
It is the most that matters, 
And not the man who stands around 
And loud his virtue chatters. 
In boards or men, good honest heart 
Decides their grade and value, 
Not words, however smooth or smart, 
That ‘‘friend,’’ ‘‘old man’’ and ‘‘pal’’ you. 


We need not always ask for clear, 
We need not seek perfection; 

The only defect we need fear 
Is what escapes detection. 

If in a friend a fault you’ve found 
Do not for that desert him; 

A knot’s all right if it is sound, 
The fault may never hurt him. 


Some day we all shall stand at last, 
When all the years have faded, 

The mill of life, the labor, passed, 
Shall stand up to be graded. 

And God shall grade us by the rules 
Upon His open pages 

Not taught us in our little schools 
But printed on the ages. 


Then some shall pass that men reject, 
Some fail that think them clever; 
Yea, one Inspector shall inspect, 
And name your grade forever. 
I pray your little faults you own, 
or they will be forgiven, 
And God will take you for His throne 
To build His highest Heaven. 


19,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Amount and Kinds.—Approximately 19,500,000, more 
or less, of white pine, yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
western larch, spruce, hemlock, cedar sawtimber, 
and 19,500 cedar poles, 


Location.—Within the Kootenai National Forest, 
Montana, in township 31 North, R. 31 and 32 W., 
and approximate unsurveyed Township 82 North, 
R. 32 W., M. P. M., Quartz Creek watershed. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates considered, $3.00 
per M for white pine, $2.00 per M for yellow pine 
and spruce, $1.00 per M for western larch, Doug- 
las fir and cedar, and 60c per M for hemlock saw- 
logs, and the following rates for other cedar mate- 
rial: cedar piling at 2c per linear foot; split cedar 
posts 7’ long, 4c each, round cedar posts 7’ long, 
4c each, round cedar posts 8 to 20’, 4c per linear 
foot; and cedar poles at the following rates: 1l5c 
for 25’ 6”; 20c for 25’ 7”; 35c for 30’ 6”; 45c for 
30’ 7”; 60c for 35’ 7”; 80c for 35’ 8”; 95c for 40’ 7”; 
$1.20 for 40’ 8”; $1.40 for 45’ 8”; $1.70 for 50’ 8”; 
$1.95 for 55’ 8”; $2.20 for 60’ 8”; $2.45 for 65’ 8”. 


Deposit.—With bid $1,500, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. 
Ten percent may be retained as forfeit if the con- 
tract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be received 
by the District Forester, Missoula, Montana, up 
to and including June 6, 1918. The right to reject 
any and all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the character 
of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Missoula, Montana, or the For- 
est Supervisor, Libby, Montana. 






































Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 

















































Vertical 


Wickes wiz. Boiler 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and steam 
turbines sawest Wace erroded and clogged blades 
and nozzles when using this boiler? 


Ask for. ‘‘Aids in the selection of Boilers’’ 
sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. aqui 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. , 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1417 West St. Bldg. Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 410 White Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire Si, 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (or) oo )acity 500 Anes 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4) §=YELLOW PINE LoXS4EAr |= |® 

NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES — 
















Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna. 
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Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





Yellow Pin 


Railroed and 
Gar Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO.) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


may Sete. PITTSBURGH, PA. J 








Konnerock, Va. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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White ae and 
7 Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 


and offer the following: 
Specials—For | diate Delivery 
875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 





: We are also headquarters for 
‘ anything you, may need in 





Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


: C. G. Anderson sansiscsren 
hi Wholewtere Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 
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IN FOREST LAND fs,ntnitcdizes itt is 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43t So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











TRUCKS HAVE SOLVED THE DELIVERY PROBLEM | 





Retailers Need a Light, Rapid Truck to Supplement Heavy Ones—Machines Need Pro- 


per Care to Obtain Best Results 





‘‘WHAT YOU WANT—WHEN YOU WANT IT’’ 


We opened a new yard here in 1915 and bought a 2-ton 
special truck, manufactured here in Newark. e had it 
equipped with a roller body, and soon found that this feature 
was a most fortunate addition to the equipment. A load of 
2,000 feet of dimension can be rolled off in a few seconds, and 
by means of a roller loading device a load can be prepared 
and be all ready to roll on the empty truck when it returns 
to the yard. 

This particular make of truck is especially suited to the lum- 
ber business, owing to the fact that the cab is placed over the 
motor, thereby allowing a maximum loading space back of 
the cab. Our 2-ton truck has a 14-foot 6-inch bed with a 
moderately long wheelbase. 

Actual experience has shown that the 2-ton truck replaces 
three one-horse wagons. Consider for a moment what this 
means. It means that with one driver and one truck you 
are taking care of deliveries that would require three horses, 
three wagons and three men, besides the necessary barn 
space. On short deliveries it is true a truck will not replace 
three one-horse wagons, but where the deliveries average over 
a mile and a half, as they do in a town of any size, this is no 
exaggeration. 

After a few months we added a Ford half ton delivery car 
to our equipment. This truck is absolutely indispensable, as 
it is going all day long and helps more than apy ing else to 
sustain our reputation for prompt service. There is not a 
day goes by but what every yard has several orders for one 
2x4 to finish out a job, one roll of building paper, or one 
bundle of shingles, to be delivered from one to two miles from 
the yard. ‘To deliver any of the above mentioned with a 
team or a big truck would entail a net loss on the transac- 
tion. With a Ford you deliver it at a profit, please the cus- 
tomer with your promptness, and are back ready for another 
a Sy eye a team would be half way there. 

e have compiled some figures as to cost of operation and 
without going into detail have found out that 25 cents a ton- 
mile covers actual cost of operation, maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, interest on investment, insurance, repairs, driver’s wages 
etc., based on annual run of 5,000 miles. It is no trouble 
to get this 25 cents per ton-mile, or 50 cents a mile, as we 
charge with our 2-ton truck, when making deliveries outside 
the city. The cost of city delivery is charged to expense. 

We keep a truck account in the general ledger and credit 
up any money received for country hauling to truck account. 

We operate one single horse wagon, and find that it is a 
paying proposition for short hauls, unloading in the yard, 
and for the occasional haul to the new job where a truck 
would have difficulty getting traction owing to soft ground. 
However, we have had to have 
our trucks “pulled out” but 


nent in these days of railroad congestion and the resultant 
slow movement of freights. 

The advantages and even necessities of motor trucks 
are exemplified by the enormous use of this vehicle of 
transportation by our own and all other Governments in 
this time of war; and no one can say how important this 
device is, nor what its effects upon the final results will be, 

It is readily apparent that the competition and other 
conditions in the larger cities make the truck more valua- 
ble and necessary than the conditions surrounding the 
smaller towns or country yards, in addition to which the 
better streets and roads in and around the larger cities 
afford better opportunities for successful use, as trucks are 
certainly not practical on ill kept dirt roads. 

My experience and observation convinces me that trail- 
ers are valuable in all good road localities when the grades 
are not heavy, but I do not believe them useful on steep 
hills, unless a tractor geared for low speed and great 
power be used, as the ordinary high geared truck can not 
successfully withstand the strain of pulling heavy loads 
up hillsides. 

I shall not for obvious reasons advocate the use of any 
particular make of truck, as some are better adapted to 
conditions in one locality than in another; and each pros- 
pective buyer must study his own problems and get a 
machine adapted to his conditions. I would, however, 
advise great care and careful consultation with capable 
and disinterested engineers, for mistakes, as I have 
learned to my sorrow, are expensive and may give an 
adverse opinion which will be hard to remove. 

As a general proposition I would advise the purchase of 
a manufactured, rather than an assembled truck, as I be- 
lieve them to be better proportioned in their parts, more 
durable, more readily and surely supplied with new parts; 
and that the service facilities are more certain and de- 
pendable. 

The comparative cost of truck deliveries versus the mule 
or horse varies under different conditions; the longer the 
distance the greater the advantage of the motor. For 
short hauls—say two miles or under—the truck is cer- 
tainly the most expensive, and this disadvantage is most 
pronounced where no special provision is made for quick 
loading and unloading. There are numerous devices con- 





very few times, and most of 
those cases were due to care- 
lessness by the driver, 

We have just completed a 
contract where 2,000 barrels of 
cement were used with a haul 
of two miles. Had it not been 
for truck delivery, it would 
have been impossible for us to 
have handled this business. We 
kept three trucks and one team 
moving all the time, as it re- 
quired about 250 barrels of ce- 
ment a day to keep the job 
moving. One truck would make 
ten trips a day to this particu- 
lar job, while a team would 
have to hustle to make five. 

One very important item in 
truck operation is care and 
maintenance. We require our 
men every Saturday afternoon 
an hour before closing to make 
a careful inspection of each 
truck and see that it is prop- 
erly adjusted and washed. 

We have just opened a new 
yard in Fostoria, Ohio, and at 
that point we deliver by motor 
power exclusively, using one 














2-ton truck and two 1-ton ma- 
chines. The country there is 
level and we encounter no diffi- 
culty in motor delivery. 

There is no question but that the motor truck has solved 
the delivery question for the retail lumberman, and while 
there are some disadvantages connected with their operation, 
in the long run these are more than offset by the added effi- 
ciency, prompt delivery and satisfaction. In these days of 
strenuous competition one can not afford to lag behind and 
next to having the right stock at the right price there is 
nothing so important as getting it on the job when it is 
wanted. Our motto on our Ford, “What you want—when you 
want it,” is remembered by the customer who is in a hurry. 

[The above letter was received from the R. B. White Lum- 
ber Co., of Newark, Ohio, a dealer that has made a great suc- 
cess of the motor delivery of building material. The concern 
conducts both a wholesale and a retail business, and its rapid 
growth and sound financial rating are proof of the business 
acumen of the men operating the company. On its letterhead 
the company notes the fact that it is in a position to give 
motor truck delivery, and couples this up with the idea of 
prompt service in which the company specializes. An inter- 
esting feature of the company’s delivery business is that it 
charges for deliveries out of the city. It is pretty generally 
recognized that the use of motor trucks widens the sales terri- 
tory, but some lumbermen have advanced an objection to this 
in that it tends to increase the operating expense. In the 
case of the White company, however, a charge is made for 
all out of the city deliveries, and this charge is of a sufficient 
size fully to take care of all items of expense, and return a 
profit. Of great importance is the care that is taken of the 
trucks and consequently it is a mighty good rule to have the 
driver go over each truck carefully and see that it is in good 
shape to stand the hard service incidental to motor delivery 
of lumber.—Ebp1rTor. ] 





THE MOTOR TRUCK VERSUS THE MULE* 

The motor truck undoubtedly is here to stay; and under 
city conditions it has become a necessity. In these days 
of rapid transit the dealer in a live city or large town who 
has not one or more motor trucks may justly be considered 
a back number. 

Motor truck delivery enlarges our business because it 
extends the area wherein deliveries may successfully be 
made; and in some cases obviates the necessity or advan- 
tages of branch yards, thus reducing the expense of doing 
business without restricting trade. It is possible to make 
deliveries for distances ranging up to thirty or forty miles 
with trucks and in successful competition with railroads, 
especially when it is considered that it is necessary to 
haul to and from the railroad station, thus entailing one 
or more extra handlings, as compared with direct delivery 
to the building site by truck. 

These advantages of truck delivery are especially promi- 





*Address delivered by R. E. Montgomery before the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 25. 


ONE OF THE TRUCKS OF THE R. B. WHITE LUMBER CO.’S FLEET 


sisting of separate vehicles to be loaded ready, while the 
truck is making its trip; and with rollers operated by a 
hand device for quickly transmitting the load to the truck, 
these self-dumping or roller arrangements for quickly un- 
loading, which reduce the distance within which trucks 
may be used to advantage and with economy. 

I regret that I am not in possession of actual figures 
showing comparative cost per ton mile, but it is hardly 
practical for any but very large yards to keep such actual 
data as to fix these costs—a fleet of say six or more trucks 
require such close attention in order to produce satis- 
factory results that exact records are necessary; and the 
data taken from such records would be far more exact 
than any which I have at hand. 

Our firm has been using motor trucks for six years and 
we consider them necessary and profitable, don’t see how 
we could possibly dispense with them; and it is our pur- 
pose continually to add to our truck equipment. 

It is my opinion that truck delivery, taken as a whole 
the country over, costs more than it would cost to do the 
same work with teams, but in spite of this I believe them 
necessary and profitable. They attract and retain custom- 
ers; are a valuable advertising medium; they facilitate 
building operations; they enable our customers to prose- 
cute their work with greater profit and expedition, and in 
many cases enable us to get better prices for our goods, 
for the reason that we can deliver quickly. 

I believe that any one having motor equipment should 
operate at least two, one light truck for bulky goods of 
light weight, and one for lumber or other heavy goods, as 
his equipment is increased his experience will direct him 
to the right equipment. 

With the increasing shortage of man power due-to the 
war it becomes increasingly necessary to use every device 
which will add to the amount which may be accomplished 
by each man; and motor trucks certainly are valuable in 
this direction. 

The enormous capital now employed in the manufacture 
and distribution of commercial motor vehicles by the 210 
or more manufacturers, and the fact that all the large 
industries are using them and constantly enlarging this 
use, is conclusive proof that they are a commercial neces- 
sity and a phase of modern progress which we can not 
ignore. 

I predict that in another decade motor vehicles will rank 
in importance with any means of transportation, not even 
excepting the railroads. They will be simplified, strength- 
ened, cheapened, better codrdinated and made less com- 
plicated; their cost will be greatly reduced; cheaper fuel 
will be found, or means discovered to better utilize the fuel 
now used; good roads will be almost universal, and the 
horse will be practically unknown as a power of vehicular 
propulsion, 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 




















The general situation remains unchanged, tho there are 
encouraging features here and there. The improved weather 
of the last few days has helped the Chicago sash and door 
trade and more estimating is being done. Of course no one 
expects a building spurt and about the best that can be said 
is that the demand for sash, doors and millwork will be as 
good as, and possibly a trifle better than, last spring. One 
reason for the slight improvement noted perhaps is that 
most flat owners in the best residential districts are raising 
their rents, which makes new apartment buildings a better 
investment proposition. 


Building at Minneapolis and St. Paul is opening up some- 
what better than expected. The country trade looks good, 
and is beginning to lint with the advent of real spring 
weather last week. 


Reports from the Cincinnati district say that after a win- 
ter given over mostly to filling orders for repair work, even 
Government business decreasing to practically nothing, manu- 
facturers see a better situation ahead for sash and door con- 
struction. 

There is but little private demand at Baltimore, but the 
Government continues to be in the market for considerable 
quantities of sash and doors. The urgency of this busi- 
ness excludes many manufacturers, tho the returns remain 
decidedly satisfactory. 

The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., begins to show a slight 


improvement with the better weather, but demand is hardly 
up to a year ago. High labor costs are deterring building to 
a considerable extent, but the number of local permits issued 
appears to be on the increase, Much trouble is now ex- 
perienced in getting southern pine for doors and millwork. 

Manufacturers at Kansas City fail to see any immediate 
prospect of better business. There is some figuring on small 
jobs, but nothing of much importance in sight, and the out- 
put of the plants is comparatively small. 

Some increase in sash and door inquiry is reported at 
Tacoma, Wash. Local building is very active. Deliveries 
are very slow on account of car scarcity. Prices continue 
firm. 

Altho the rainy season is about over and fine weather for 
building operations now prevail at San Francisco business 
continues quiet at most of the sash and millwork plants of 
the city. Increased activity is reported at the door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills. Increased 
production of white pine door stock and open sash is ex- 
pected at the cutting-up shops at the large mills in the 
Sierras. Eastern shipments still are being made under dif- 
ficulties but the lifting of the embargo by some railroads 
is encouraging. 

The production of window glass is being curtailed in ac- 
cordance with the 50 percent reduction schedule agreed 
upon by the fuel administration and the manufacturers. 
Demand is light and prices are unchanged. 








Shoit 
Leaf 


Oak 


Flooring 


Note quality of Long Leaf Timbers 
we are furnishing from our Glenmora, 


La. and Mendenhall, Miss. Mills. 


See advertisement on Page 7 and 10. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. e 








NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 1.—The report of exports of lumber and logs from 
Baltimore for February has just made its appearance, hav- 
ing been delayed by the great mass of statistical work im- 
posed upon the bureau by the war. The statement contains 
one surprise, this being the large shipments of cypress sent 
out during the month, which amounted to 555,000 feet, of a 
declared value of $56,869, or a total of nearly half of the 
entire total for the month, which was $128,038. On the 
other hand, spruce, which has for some time loomed up far 
in the lead of all other woods, is credited with only 160,000 
feet, of a declared value of $13,624, which is a big drop 
and reflects the effect of the taking over of this wood by 
the United States Government for airplane construction 
not only here, but in Europe. Just why so much cypress 
should have gone forward is not known. The only other 
items on the list, which are at all impressive are oak, 
poplar and implement handles, the latter figuring on the list 
with not less than $20,699. The showing last month is 
distinctly better than that for February, 1917, when the 
total was only $67,352, with not more than six items on the 
list, against ten last February. The comparative statement 
is as follows: 





cr 191 \ -——1917.——A 
Quantity. piencaeg * Quantity. alue. 
BUG, Lhic.oisccccsccg odes sihiele 000 $ 2,220 
Boards, White DING. 0. caiiss bases as 32,000 1,447 
Boards, Cypress, ft... .555,000 $ 56,869 ..... eS aeedee 
Boards, Oak, ft....... "170,000 BRIE. <Gccase. <wsieee 
Boards, Poplar, ft.....169,000 TUCO” ceccee sees 
Boards, Spruce, ft.....160,000 ....... 545,000 39,691 
Boards, Other hard- 
TOC RS | ee 13,000 MTGTe  cowcaiv'es y ogparerece 
—— ‘Other soft 
RPCOUM, ECs 10:0.0:650.9:0.0'8 20,000 Tae game:  ielesace : 
Boards, Si others, cic aseaa sabgees 43,000 2,143 
Other lumber ...:.... ....- Ch? ia 2,844 
Pn srpesanesecvsk Sens. - 000308 17,408 3,100 


SUM coaceereeisieee: woane? > |). BRO wswswe - seese’s 
Implement handles.... ..... 20,808 eee. “Puen 
Other manufactures of 
ORME Sera aielets.s6o'gloe: (6 ele.oie OOO s ~ cccecuee 15,907 
TOtHIG.. 0-506 Melceale $128,039 $67,352 
NORFOLK, VA. 


April 1.—Below is given a statement of exports of lumber 
and forest products, all going to England, thru District No. 
14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during February, 1918: 


Lad, C00: £60 (CVNTONE DOBTAE...0 6c cccccccscevcees $ 14,100 
BD2,0U0 L60b PODIAL DOATAS.......c cv ccccvcccveceses 26,167 





235,000 feet spruce boards.......... .. 26,545 
432,000 feet other hardwood boards............. 109,065 
207,000 feet other softwood boards............. 13,547 


ROWE LODert NUNID 0s4:4:04 ves.0ececeee ence nage $189,424 


A comparison of these figures with those of the same month 
in 1917 brings to light the fact that twice the number of feet 
of lumber was exported in February, 1918, with the same in- 
creased proportion in value of the products. A comparison 
of February, 1918, with January, 1918, shows that the ex- 
ports of lumber during the first-named month were nearly 
twice as large with an increase in value of $70,000 over Jan- 
uary, 1918. During March there should be a still further in- 
crease in the lumber exports if sufficient ship room is fur- 
nished for the particular reason that a great deal of this 
freight will be diverted to Norfolk and Newport News for 
transshipment because of congestion at other ports on the 
Atlantic coast. Freight will be handled quicker during March 
because of better weather conditions and coaling will be ex- 
pedited so that more frequent sailings will be possible. The 
total value of exports of all kinds thru District No. 14 in 
February, 1918, was $9,819,072 as compared with $8,432,712 
in January, 1918, and $12,739,481 in December, 1917. 





SOUTHERN PINERS IN GREAT PATRIOTIC RALLY 


(Continued from Page 55) 


Mr. Long then vouchsafed the information, after thank- 
ing the subscribers, that he was a member of the national 
Y. M. OC. A. war work council as well as of the smaller 
body which had decided to launch this special work. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


The mass meeting of southern pine manufacturers at 
the session this afternoon went on record as favoring a 
wheatless period in the following resolution offered by 
Charles 8. Keith and R. A. Long: 

In view of the extreme necessity of conserving wheat for 
the brave people of France as well as for our own army now 
abroad, we, representing the southern pine industry, hereby 
pledge ourselves personally to abstain from the use of food made 
largerly from wheat flour and to encourage our hundreds of 
thousands of employees as well as all loyal Americans to do the 
same until such time as the Food Administration declare that 
further conservation of wheat is unnecessary. We also rec- 
ommend that all associations of lumbermen, including those 
affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, ask their members to abstain from the use of wheat 
products as long as present conditions exist, and that they 
take measures to encourage the adoption of this policy among 
all employees and in all lumber manufacturing communities. 

We believe it to be the patriotic duty of all organizations 
of employers to take similar action to the end that the great- 
est possible amount of wheat now in storage in this country 
may be conserved for shipment abroad. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote. 

J. B. White, in speaking of the resolutions adopted, de- 
clared there was very little politics in the prosecution of 
the war as far as President Wilson and his appointees 
are concerned and that party politics in Congress was 
getting pretty thin. He therefore urged that the pine 
men have faith in the President and the Government. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Keith, and adopted, 
that a telegram be sent by the secretary to M. B. Nelson, 
of Kansas City, Mo., who is near death, telling him that 
the members of the association are pulling for him. 

W. J. Haynen, assistant to John Henry Kirby, re- 
viewed the difficulties under which the producers of lum- 
ber had labored by virtue of changes in ship schedules, 
but asserted that he had recently advised the Government 
that 98 percent of the mills were doing everything they 
could and that the small remainder were steadily increas- 
ing their output of lumber and timbers. He also affirmed 
that the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau would be able 
4o furnish the lumber for 300 ships a year. He urged 


that pine manufacturers bend all their energies toward 
getting stock to the ship yards so that vessels might be 
placed in the water. Mr. Haynen said that all the ship 
yards are now working, some on single shift, some on 
double shift and still others on triple shift. 

W. J. Sowers, director of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, told the lumbermen that if they had any diffi- 
culties about transportation to take these up with the bu- 
reau without delay. He also read letters, addressed to 
W. H. Sullivan, showing that orders were reaching the 
bureau to the extent of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 feet a day, 
and that sweeping changes were likely in the immediate 
future on the part of the railroad administration as af- 
fecting the movement of lumber for ship building pur- 
poses and that orders would probably be placed soon for 
100,000 freight cars. 

Philip 8. Gardiner, who has spent some time in France 
in Y. M. C. A. war work, gave an interesting account of 
his trip abroad and of his activities. He told of the pro- 
tection afforded by this organization to the soldiers who 
come to Paris and of the red triangle huts that extend 
clear up to the front line trenches, offering every possible 
aid and comfort to the boys in khaki. 

Discussing economic conditions in France, Mr. Gardiner 
said there was a great shortage of both wheat and sugar 
but that the former was far the more serious. He pointed 
out that the United States and Canada were the only 
available sources of wheat supply and declared: ‘‘If our 
boys can face the submarines and all the other terrible 
devices of the Huns, we certainly ought to be able to eat 
a little corn bread without grumbling. Personally I would 
like to see a wheatless period in this country.’’ 

Comparing the soldiers of the United States with others 
he had seen during his stay in France, Mr. Gardiner 
brought much applause when he said, ‘‘ Man for man, the 
American army is the finest in Europe.’’ 


He referred to the intense dread of the Canadians by 
the Germans and declared that when the Huns felt the 
force of the American army they would have something 
new to learn and, concluding, he said: 


The greatest thing we can do as lumbermen is to build 
ships. Every time a ship timber is cut it is the same as 
firing a 6-inch shell square at the enemy; and we can buy 
thrift stamps and Liberty bonds and we can subscribe to the 
Red Cross and Y. M. C, A. war funds, but the very biggest 
and best thing we can do is to support in every possible way 
the President of these United States. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New end Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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| PACIFIC COAST 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








LONG FIR JOISTS“. ..... 


ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood. Red Cedar Shingles 


warps: — H.B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling- Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 

* Our on CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 

nnd AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


CIFic 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


s 
Unexcelied Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘*Rite Grade Brand’”’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce fel Sidi 










and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir—Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
1270 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a. MOORE. Representative. 
Waneapolls Sales Office: wr. owens, Reorasontats 


M. T. OWENS, Representative, 














Pacific Coast Lumber 
al Fir, 


Spruce, Cedar 


and Redwood 


Western Pine 





W'I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “2° Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. 









General Office, QUINCY, nae 


FIR" CEDAR 








Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
py te LUMBER CO. We make e 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Modernize 
Your 


_ 


Kitchen—Diner. 








Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 











Sleeping Car. 








Leta 
Specialist 
Design 

Your Camps. 











Potable Kitchen—Diner. 
Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 








The Factribilt Coo., searnis WASH_ULS.A. 











LATE. NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 2.—Some improvement has been shown in the em- 
bargo and general traffic situation, but congestion at terminals 
is still rather bad and shipments are moving slowly. There is a 
very heavy demand for box board in poplar, gum etc., with 
a steady and good demand for oak, ash, hickory etc., princi- 
pally in thick stocks. Oak is an excellent seller in everything 
but 4/4 and thinner, both plain and quartered having shown 
big improvement lately. It is reported that worms and bugs 
are beginning to injure logs which have been laying at sidings 
awaiting cars to move them. At practically every siding in 
the South, and even at the small Kentucky sidings, where 
there is not any great amount of timberland, piles of logs are 
awaiting cars for shipment. Shipments of lumber have been 
moving somewhat more freely, but there has been practi- 
cally no improvement in log movements, due largely to the 
general shortage of log cars, even coal cars being very scarce. 
Coal operators in eastern Kentucky are obtaining only about 
48 percent of their car needs, while in western Kentucky the 
supply is about 40 percent, the demand for coal cars being 
so great that it is hard even to obtain such equipment for 
handling lumber and logs. Thick stocks of ash and oak and 
other woods used in war order manufacturing continue ac- 
tive, with prices slightly stronger, and indications that they 
will remain good for some time. With mills short on logs, 
and unable to operate except on a hand to mouth basis, indi- 
cations are that production of thick stocks will not be heavy 
enough to weaken the market this summer. Again the labor 
situation is steadily becoming worse, due to the opening of 
agricultural work thruout the South. 

The Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association has moved from 1305 Starks Building to rooms 
320 and 321 Starks Building, practically doubling the floor 
space, and at the same time it has doubled its office force. 

The W. R. Willett Lumber Co., large jobbers of hardwoods 
in the Starks Building, also has taken additional office space, 
more than doubling the main work room, which has been 
crowded for some time. This concern has grown very rapidly 
during the last two or three years. 

Plans to revive river traffic on the Ohio River are shown 
in a deal made this week whereby the Barret Line, of St. 
Louis, large operator of river packets, barges etc., has taken 
over the Louisville & Cincinnati Packet Co., its boats, wharf- 
boats etc. and is also planning to take over the Louisville & 
Evansville Packet Co., according to reports. It is stated that 
the company is figuring on high grade river service between 
Cairo, Ill., and Pittsburgh, Pa., representing the entire Ohio 
from its headwaters to the mouth. 

F. W. Adgate, manager of the Foundation Co., of New York, 
ship builder and launcher of the Coyote, one of the first ves- 
sels launched on the Atlantic coast under the new wooden 
ship building campaign, was in Louisville last week, where 
he went over the river front and looked over several sites for 
a plant in Louisville to manufacture ship parts, and probably 
light draft vessels, river steamers, etc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 3.—The more general operation of the Indiana hard- 
wood mills as a result of continued improvement in weather 
conditions has served to increase the available supply and 
the trade now is beginning to fill orders deliveries on which 
in many cases are long since overdue. From the operating 
standpoint, the weather during March was the best that has 
been experienced in years and many lumbermen have been 
in a position to take advantage of this situation. Roads 
in all parts of the State have been in such a condition as to 
permit the hauling of logs and as a result many of the 
smaller mills were opened earlier than usual. 

The trade reports a slight increase in the hardwood de- 
mand due to the heavy buying of manufacturers engaged 
in the manufacture of war supplies. Automobile manufac- 
turers have been endeavoring to lay in a surplus of hard- 
woods and have been buying freely. 

The building demand continues to improve, and sash and 
door manufacturers are beginning to feel the effects of the 
revived building operations. Veneer manufacturers report 
that their mills are fairly busy and that they are experienc- 
ing some difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of choice 
timber. 

Ed Maley, timber buyer for the Thompson Veneer Co. of 
Edinburg, Ind., has resigned that position to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
at Columbus, Ind. 

A walnut tree, 45 inches in diameter and capable of pro- 
ducing 3,000 feet of timber, was discovered recently in Wayne 
County, Ind., near Pershing, by Albert Modlin, a timber buyer 
for the Long-Knight Lumber Co. of Indianapolis. Two days 
were spent in felling the tree and cutting it for shipment. 
The tree is said to have been one of the largest walnut trees 
in the State, The timber will be used in airplane con- 


struction. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 3.—-There is an excellent feeling thruout the lumber 
industry here and every one has made up his mind that, ex- 
cept for some doubt remaining as to the extent to which 
building operations will be approved by the administration, 
the industry is in shape for a profitable as well as a busy sea- 
son. The demand for lumber is all that could be desired, 
transportation conditions are better and steadily improving 
as a whole, and despite embargoes there is an increase in the 
volume of freight movement. Prices are strong and tending 
upward with the increased demand, while unsold stocks at 
mills are lower than a month ago, despite generally larger 
holdings, because of the much larger part of stocks already 
sold but delivered. This point of the situation is presented 
fully in the analysis of the March stock report of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

Furniture factories are doing a much better business than 
during the winter, and are buying more extensively of the 
woods required by them. Piano factories also are working at 
capacity, some of them unable to fill civilian orders because of 
the volume of Government work ahead, including orders for 
airplane parts, which are held by some of them in large 
amounts. 

Inquiries have reached this market from Washington for 
the location for the War Department of stocks of walnut and 
quartered white oak suitable for propeller construction, the 
sizes called for being 8 inches and up wide and 8 feet and up 
long, or boards containing clear cutting of approximately 
these dimensions. Subinquiries are being put out by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
directing members having such stocks to secure full specifica- 
tions from the chief signal officer of the army materials de- 
partment, foreign and United States, War Department, Wash- 
ington. There also are inquiries here from manufacturers of 
supplies for the air service of the Government for large quan- 
tities of boxwood, full particulars of which may be had at 
hardwood headquarters in this city. 


In his review of hardwood market conditions during March, 
in the monthly market letter of the Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association of the United States, issued last evening, 
Mr. Gadd says: 

Hardwood values during the last month have been sub- 
jected to frequent change, but there is an unceasing tendency 
in prices toward a better level. Sales effected this week 
are not to be regarded as an index as to what may be paid 
in the coming week, nor what was paid last week. Wide 
discrepancies exist between the values of different grades 
where for many years the spread has been on a fixed basis. 

Thick stocks in practically all hardwoods are particularly 
active, with oak and ash the leaders, As the present demand 
is chiefly for thick stock, manufacturers are inclined to regard 
4/4 and under as surplus stock. Low grades continue in 
good demand with box makers. The bright spot at this mo- 
ment is a decided improvement in the demand for inch No, 1 
common and better chestnut and prices on that wood show a 
very material advance over last month. White oak timbers 
for tug boat construction are wanted by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. The British War Mission and French High Com 
mission are in the market for vast quantities of poplar. As a 
result of all of this there is no doubt but what the hardwood 
market is showing decided bullish tendencies. Inquiries are 
more humerous and buyers do not seem inclined to haggle 
over the price of lumber necessary to their needs. While 
some buyers continue to hold off as far as possible in the ex 
pectation of lower quotations the difficulty of obtaining sup 
plies is more of a brake on new business than any question 
of prices and manufacturers are increasingly reluctant to ac 
cept orders from regular channels because of the greater 
pressure from demands of Governmental sources. 

From reports of latest sales, received at hardwood head- 
quarters here, it appears that the tremendous demand for 
and the scarcity of appropriate stock have combined to ad- 
vance white oak airplane stock $40 a thousand, to $165, 
Cincinnati gateway, and $160 Cairo. 


BUFFALO 


April 2,—The car situation improves, but much more slowly 
than shippers think it should, considering the dry summer 
weather. Most of them tell some very distressing stories of 
what they commonly consider the incompetency of railroad 
men. One of them received a car this week that was under 
way when it wis bought last October. Another says he has a 
car out since June. They agree that no dependence can be 
placed upon anything, except “immediate-loading Government 
orders.” A southern pine dealer says he has given up this 
trade because he finds it impossible to get any results. There 
seems to be a wall of embargoes on the Illinois and Indiana 
line, which extends south of the Ohio. This dealer com- 
plains of the men in charge of the roads and says there must 
be a lot of heads off before anything like efficiency is obtained. 
For instance, a Grand Trunk car, bound this way from Mon- 
treal, was found to have no record in the knowledge of any 
road official, not even after it had arrived at its destination 
at Black Rock. A car shipped for a customer in Fredonia, 
N. Y., could not be found anywhere, until it was discovered 
that the customer had had it for a week. The shipper states 
that it takes from a month to six weeks to get a car from 
Cincinnati to Syracuse. He has lately asked for a tracing 
of a car which had reached Latonia, Ky., opposite Cincin- 
nati, on March 4, but the railroad tracer here said that it was 
too early to take the matter up yet, after four weeks of stand- 
still, Asked if these cases were only occasional, he said, 
“No, there are lots of them.” 

A letter from the American Railway Association confesses 
that it is unable to do very much, for many cars are lost in 
territory which it does not control. 

Building permits for the last week numbered sixty-nine, 
with forty-eight frame dwellings. The total costs were $188,- 
500. The New Method Building Co. received a permit for 
twenty-eight dwellings at $2,000 each in the Ontario Street 
section. 

Burton H. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Co., is associated 
with W. H. Means and E. L. Stutt, of this city, in a new 
company known as the Hope Falls Timber Corporation, with 
capital of $250,000. The main office will be in Buffalo and 
large timber and logging operations will be carried on in 
Canada. 

No lake lumber charters have been made, but vessel men 
are asking $5.50 on white pine from Lake Superior and $5.25 
on hemlock and $6.25 on hardwoods from Lake Michigan. 
There is no report from Lake Huron. 

The durability of wooden water pipes is again demonstrated, 
some cedar pipe at Geneva which had been under ground for 
twenty-five years having been taken up and found to be in 
excellent condition. 

Capt. A. Conger Goodyear returned home last week on a 
short furlough from Fort Sill, Okla. He was accompanied by 
Captain Pieret, of France. They returned to camp late in 
the week. 

Sometimes Buffalo harbor is kept closed by floating ice 
that comes down from the upper end of the lake, but so 
little is here now that the lake opening is likely to depend 
entirely on the ice conditions in the upper lakes. With such 
heavy ice during the winter it is seldom that it is so nearly 
gone at the beginning of April. The reason for this is that 
there have been two weeks of almost steady sunshine. No 
rain has fallen here since March 15. The vessel men have 
completed the work of getting their boats in readiness for 
the opening of the lake season and are ready to start at any 
time. A strike has been adjusted at the Buffalo drydock and 
the men have been granted higher wages, as the result of an 
investigation by a Government conciliator. A raise of about 
25 percent goes into effect this week. 

The yard of T. Sullivan & Co. has taken an order for sev- 
eral million feet of elm, which is one of the largest hardwood 
sales made here in some time. F. M. Sullivan was recently 
in northern Michigan, looking after the purchase and ship- 
ment of stock. 

Maurice H. Wall, son of J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co., is among the young men selected to g0 
to Camp Dix to train for the army. His brother, John H. 
Wall, went to camp from here a number of weeks ago. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 1.—Lumber conditions in the Saginaw Valley show 
few changes. There is plenty of business offered and in sight, 
but the shortage of labor, materials and cars handicaps the 
trade activities. The Government’s attitude toward unessen- 
tial building and industry is having a tendency to discourage 
many prospective business movements. However, the de- 
mands from the essential industries and the Government are 
heavy and insure steady prosperity with continued firm 
prices. 

George H. Boyd, president of the Booth & Boyd Lumber 
Co., Saginaw, has recently returned from the South. He re 
ports a good demand for lumber, but declares that the em- 
bargoes on shipments are retarding the business. 

The Saginaw Manufacturers’ War Service Co. was organ- 
ized‘ March 28 to handle war contracts for Saginaw concerns, 
aiding lumber and other firms to secure big orders. Jt i8 
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intended to have an expert representative in Washington, 
D. C., to keep in touch with all departments and to keep 
the Saginaw manufacturers informed as to all Government 
business, furnishing specifications upon which to bid. The 
plan is also of a patriotic character as it will assist the Gov- 
ernment in placing contracts to the best advantage, while 
from a civic standpoint it will bring millions of dollars’ worth 
of orders to Saginaw plants, expand manufacturing and in- 
crease the forces of employees. The company is capitalized 
at $50,000, of which $23,000 was subscribed at the first meet- 
ing. While the company is not formed for the purpose of 
profit it is expected that eventually it will be possible to re- 
turn all money paid in as each concern that secures an order 
thru the company will be required to pay a slight percentage 
into the War Service company’s treasury. Lumbermen are 
taking a prominent part in the organization. 


Saginaw’s commercial organization has borne the name of 
Board of Trade since its foundation in 18638, during the be- 
ginning of the early lumbering activities of the Saginaw 
Valley, and will be known after May 15 as Board of Com- 
merce, the members having voted to make this change. 


George H. Boyd, prominent Saginaw lumberman, is chair- 
man of the Saginaw County war savings stamp campaign and 
is working actively to increase the purchase of these stamps 
in Saginaw County to $16.50 per capita, the amount so far 
being $65,065.25, or about 65 cents per capita. Arthur D. 
Eddy, another well known lumberman of Saginaw, is chair- 
man of the Saginaw County Liberty loan campaign and has 
also headed the Red Cross drives for funds. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 2.—There is demand enough here to take up prac- 
tically all hardwood lumber offered, according to prominent 
members of the trade. ‘‘We are able to secure far more 
orders than we are able to fill,” is the way one prominent 
firm characterizes the relations between supply and demand. 
“Orders are very easy to secure, but it is dificult to manu- 
facture and deliver the stock under present conditions of 
transportation for both logs and lumber,” is the way another 
prominent hardwood lumberman sizes up conditions. There 
appears to be active buying of practically everything on the 
hardwood list, tho there is still some complaint of rather 
slow movement of red gum in firsts and seconds, There is 
no large amount of thin oak, inch plain, available and there 
is a better movement reported in this. Most oak manu- 
facturers are diverting their mills to the cutting of stock 
6/4 and thicker in order to be in line for oak planks and 
thicker stock needed by vehicle interests having contracts 
with the Government for the manufacture of army escort 
wagons and extra wheels therefor. Quartered oak is in good 
demand. Airplane manufacturers are after quartered white 
in the higher grades. Quartered red is not available for their 
use. There is a very satisfactory call for ash, hickory and 
walnut, while there is a good call noted for cypress. Poplar 
also moves well. Yellow poplar is likewise wanted in air- 
plane manufacture. Outbound deliveries of lumber are in- 
creasing by virtue of the lifting of embargoes by the Missouri 
Pacific, Illinois Central, Frisco and other roads operating 
thru the Memphis gateway. Manufacture is increasing 
slightly, but the mills dependent on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
and on the Frisco system are seriously handicapped by log 
shortage. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association today issued 
to its members the following bulletin on the embargo situa- 
tion: “From points on the Illinois Central and connections : 
Effective today, embargoes are further modified to permit 
acceptance of shipments for points on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road east of Pittsburgh, except New York and Baltimore. 
From points on the Missouri Pacific system and connections: 
The Missouri Pacific can now handle shipments to points east 
of the Ohio-Pennsylvania State line, to the same points as 
are shown to be open via the Illinois Central. The Missouri 
Pacific can also handle shipments to points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburgh except New York City and 
Baltimore. From points on the St. Louis Southwestern 
(Cotton Belt) Railroad: Same as shown for Missouri Pacific. 
The embargo situation on the St. Louis & San Francisco and 
connections (Frisco system) is the same as that on the Mis- 
souri Pacific.’ 


This report shows that a great deal of Eastern Trunk Line 
territory can now be reached from Memphis and from points 
on both the east side and the west side via the roads already 
named. Just when embargoes are being lifted sufficiently 
to bring about an increase in deliveries of lumber north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi, a rather 
acute car shortage is beginning to develop, which is restrict- 
ing the movement of lumber from this part of the country. 
But, despite this fact, quite liberal shipments have been 
made during the last few days of lumber which has been tied 
up here for a practically indefinite period. 


There has been a decided increase in the movement of 
logs more recently over the Missouri Pacific in Arkansas, 
not only to Memphis and Helena, Ark., but to many inter- 
mediate points, with resultant bettering of the position of 
manufacturers at these points with respect to log supplies. 
There has been virtually no improvement in the situation on 
the Frisco system and on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road 
with respect to the movement of logs, there having been no 
increase in the number of cars available for their handling. 
There is an appreciable increase in the movement of logs 
by water and the manufacture of hardwood lumber is steadily 
expanding. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 3.—A large number of sawmills in northern Wis- 
consin are completing preparations for the season’s cut, 
work in the woods now being practically finished in most 
sections. The logging camps are rapidly breaking up and 
every effort is being made to keep the mills supplied. 

Slight improvement in the traffic situation is reported from 
various sections of the North, but on the whole conditions 
still are very unsatisfactory and the movement of manu- 
factured lumber is considerably below the amount specified 
in bookings. Cars are very scarce and in spite of the fact 


that every effort is made to load to a maximum and give | 


rolling stock the best of despatch, the supply is wholly in- 
adequate. 

Excellent progress is reported by the committee of repre- 
sentative business men of Milwaukee which is in charge of 
the solicitation of subscriptions to bring the Lawson Air- 
craft Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., to this city and develop 
it into a producer of aircraft for the Government, which will 
rank with the largest concerns of the kind in the United 
States. The work of the committee consists of raising 
$500,000 or such part thereof as may be required adequately 
to finance the Lawson company and enable it to procure 
Government contracts. The success of the campaign will 
Mean much to the woodworking industry of Milwaukee, for 
the establishment of an airplane industry in this city will 
require a vast amount of finished material which they are at 


». Present in a splendid position to furnish. 
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REV. GEORGE W. OWENS.—The death of Rev. George 
W. Owens, of Dallas, Tex., occurred suddenly at his home 
on March 17. The cause was heart failure. The deceased 
was a prominent churchman, and extensively engaged 
in the lumber business. He was for eleven years a 
member of the Northwest Texas Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, South, but retired from the active 
ministry some years ago, on account of ill health, Em- 
barking in the retail lumber business, at: first associated 
with J. T. Elliott under the firm name of G. W. Owens 
& Co., and later (the partnership having been dissolved 
by the retirement of Mr. Elliott) under the name of 
G. W. Owens & Sons, the business expanded until as 
many as fifteen yards were in operation at various points. 
Mr. Owens served for several years as president of the 
Texas Lumbermen’s Association. He was for some time 
president of the Metropolitan Street Railway Co., of 
Dallas, and at time of his death was a director of the 
American Exchange National Bank. Deceased was born 
in Monroe County, Alabama, in 1852. He was generous 
and public spirited, among his benefactions being the 
girls’ dormitory and dining hall at Polytechnic College, 
Fort Worth, Tex., and an ornamental drinking fountain 
in Dallas. Last year he announced a plan for aiding 
deserving young men to secure a college education by 
lending them the necessary money at 6 percent on their 
personal notes, good character and ambition being the 
only security required. About twenty-two young men 
have availed themselves of this assistance. Mr. Owens 
left three sons, three daughters and twelve grandchildren. 
The sons are J. T. Owens, E. S. Owens and G. W. Owens 
jr. The daughters are Mrs. R. B. Spurgin, Mrs. L. W. 
Blaylock and Mrs. Lawrence Diamond. His mother, Mrs. 
M. A. Owens, 86 years of age, lives in Fort Worth. Three 
brothers survive him, P. J. Owens of San Antonio, D. R. 
Owens of Three Rivers and B. W. Owens of Fort Worth. 
His only surviving sister is Miss Margaret Owens of Fort 
Worth. The funeral services were held in the Oak Cliff 
Methodist Church, Dallas, Dr. Sam R. Hay, Dr. G. le 
Gibson and other Methodist pastors of the city officiating. 





RICHARD CORTIS, JR.—At his home in Chicago, Rich- 
ard Cortis, jr., 18-year old son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Cortis, 1922 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, died on March 23, 
following a brief illness. The young man’s death was due 
to pneumonia and he was ill only a week. He was a 
senior at Senn high school, a corporal in the high school 
cadets, and a member of Company G of the Reserve Mi- 
litia. The funeral was held on Monday, March 25, with 
burial at Rose Hill cemetery. The boy’s father is among 
the best known of lumber salesmen in Chicago territory 
and is a member of the Lumber Mills Co. 





EDWARD E. HARTWICK.—A cable has just been re- 
ceived from France by the Hartwick Lumber Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., announcing the death after a brief illness of 
Edward E. Hartwick, major in the first battalion of the 
20th Engineers. 





JOHN CASSIDY.—John, Cassidy, one of the largest in-. 
dividual timberland owners in eastern Maine, died in 
Bangor, Me., March 25. Mr. Cassidy was born in Ireland 
in 1842 and had been a resident of Bangor since 1850. 
After engaging in the wholesale grocery business he be- 
came interested in timberland and lumber manufacturing 
and banking. He was president of the Eastern Trust & 
Banking Co. from 1890 to 1915, when he resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 





JOHN ATCHISON.—After a long illness of Bright’s dis- 
ease, John Atchison, aged 76, a retired lumber manufac- 
turer of Weston, W. Va., died at his home March 27. He 
had been active in municipal affairs in Weston, having 
served at different times as police chief, street commis- 
sioner and councilman. His widow and two sons, Rolla 
and William, both of Weston, survive him. 





Ss. A. WILDER.—At the family home in Albion, Mich., 
occurred the death of S. A. Wilder, 82, one of Albion’s 
oldest and most prominent business men. Mr. Wilder 
established the lumber firm of S. A. Wilder more than 
twenty-five years ago. 





B. FRANK MILLIKEN.—B. Frank Milliken, for fifteen 
years selectman, and associated in the lumber business 
with his brother, H. A. G. Milliken, died at his home at 
Milliken’s Mills, Me., March 22, of pneumonia after an 
illness of four days. Mr. Milliken was born in Old Or- 
chard Beach, 58 years ago. He had accumulated con- 
siderable property and was well known in lumber circles 
thruout the State of Maine. He was an Odd Fellow and is 
survived by a son, Franklin Milliken, of Old Orchard, and 
a daughter, wife of Dr. A. Leon Jones, of Old Orchard. 





ALBERT E McGUIRE.—At Harper Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., Albert E. McGuire, brother of W. T. McGuire, of the 
Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died of 
pleuro-pneumonia on Friday, March 22. Mr. McGuire had 
been a resident of Grand Rapids, Mich., for many years 
and had been in the insurance business for the last fifteen 
years, representing the Mutual Life Insurance Co. The 
deceased was 58 years of age and was born at Aylmer, 
Que. He is survived by a widow, three daughters and four 
brothers, W. T. Domonick, Terrance and Peter McGuire. 
The funeral was held at Grand Rapids on Tuesday, March 
26. Interment was at Grand Rapids. 





MRS. CAROLINE GANAHL.—The wife of Fidel Ganahl, 
a retired lumber dealer, Mrs. Caroline Ganahl, 64 years 
old, was accidentally killed, March 29, in her home in St. 
Louis, Mo. She was the mother of J. Ganahl, pres- 
ident of the Ganahl Lumber Co., and of Emil C. and A. EB. 
Ganahl, and three daughters. The funeral took place 
April 2 from the family residence to St. Margaret’s Church, 
with interment in Calvary Cemetery. 





FRED O. BEGHOLD.—On Marsh 30 Fred O. Beghold, a 
prominent lumberman of Watson, Ark., was killed by Will 
Brooks, of Arkansas City. Mr. Beghold was 35 years old. 
Relatives of the slain lumberman say that Mr. Beghold 
was shot without provocation. Mr. Beghold came to Wat- 
son about eight -years ago from ,Lansing, Mich., and he 
and his brothers, R. A. and Harry Beghold, operated a 
sawmill here. He is survived by his widow, four children, 
three brothers and his mother. 

W. C. WARWICK.-—W. C. Warwick, of the firm of Rob- 
inson-Warwick Lumber Co., which owns and operate a 
mill and does a brokerage lumber business in Laurel, 
Miss., was fatally injured at the concern’s mill last Tues- 
day, being struck with a board from a planer machine. 
He died Saturday, March 30. His remains were taken to 
El Paso, Ill., for interment. He was 45. years old, and 
highly respected by all who knew him. He leaves a widow, 
one son and one daughter. 

GRANT HUGHES.—Grant Hughes, who was associated 
with his brother William in the California Portable Bunga- 
low Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., and formerly one of the 
owners of the Hughes Manufacturing Co., was found dead 
in his bed from apoplexy. Mr. Hughes was one of the 


prominent sash and door manufacturers and planing mill 
owners of southern California, and was wel 
every lumberman in that territory. 
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British Columbia and Washington § 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


We Manufacture 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 






















These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the Jargest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 

TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 
909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Attention 
Box Factory-Specials ) 


ON HAND—DRY 


ft. 4-4 No. 4 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch. 
ft. 4-4 No. 5 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch. 
4-4x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” No.3 C. West. White Pine. 
6-4 No. 3 & 4 Common Oregon White Pine. 
( -s 3 Common Oregon White Pine. 
6 
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o. 2 and 3 Common Oregon White Pine. 
-4 No. 3 Shop Oregon White Pine. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 
wre 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 














Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered. 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








You can depend on’em to keep your stocks well 
balanced because we can load 30 cars every 10 hours. 
Try us next time you need 


Douglas Fir 


Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angeli & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 














Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 

MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 

Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 

Telecode 

910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


"CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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cedar PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughtom & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 st °F 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 


lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 



















THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 1.—Demand for all grades and sizes of southern pine 
could hardly be improved upon, and prices are very satisfac- 
tory. Apparently a surplus of upper grades is now being 
carried in stock, as prices of common lumber are ranging 
higher, proportionately, than those of select grades ; however, 
both classes of lumber are moving freely, when embargoes and 
the car supply permit. 

Dimension in both grades is in better demand, and altho 
stocks are badly broken, so that immediate shipment is uncer- 
tain, many orders are booked at good prices. Timber demand 
still continues to be heavy ; inquiries for large blocks of this 
stock are plentiful, both for Government and commercial use. 
Prices are a secondary matter, as those mills that can pro- 
duce and deliver timbers are not obliged to parley with cus- 
tomers of the commercial trade regarding prices. 

There seems to be a strong tendency on the part of all mill 
operators thruout the southern pine belt to stand squarely 
back of the Government in this time of crisis and all are put- 
ting their shoulders to the wheel and cheerfully furnishing 
the cream of their output, both for ship building and other 
Government uses, at prices much less than those obtainable 
from other sources. 

This spirit is highly commendable and. should make it en- 
tirely unnecessary for the Government to commandeer the 
mills, to get their best efforts. In the hardwoods ash and 
poplar are especially strong with other hardwoods holding 
up well, with no material change in prices during the last 
fortnight. The car situation is spotty, some mills appearing 
to be getting their requirements while others are short. Rumor 
says that there are 1,800 empty gondolas en route to this sec- 
tion of the South ; this, however, is still unconfirmed. 

The labor situation is more serious now than at any other 
time since the beginning of the war. ‘The situation has be- 
come so severe, especially in the woods, that in several in- 
stances mills have closed down on account of the inability 
of the logging departments to get logs to them. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


April 1.—A good strong market with good prices is still 
the order of the day in the longleaf pine trade. The stuff, 
which is mostly for the Government, is moving well and the 
transportation facilities are materially improved over those 
of the last few months. The Government has commandeered 
tracts of timber which could not be bought from the owners, 
it is reported, and is moving therefrom round logs which are 
shipped to Jacksonville to be sawed. The Government has 
opened a log department office here, a branch of the Jackson- 
ville office, and is buying many round logs. It is reported 
that efforts are being made in Washington by Congressman 
Overstreet to have measures put into effect that will relieve 
the congestion of Boston and New York timber on the docks 
here. 

The shortleaf pine market is good; to use the words of one 
veteran lumberman “the best he has ever seen it.” 

There is not much cypress moving now but still there is a 
decided improvement over the last few weeks. Two mills 
near Savannah which have been shut down have reopened 
and begun to cut cypress. 

The shingle market, both cypress and pine, is exceptionally 
strong. Hardly any cypress shingles are on the market and 
the prices are high. ‘The prices in the pine shingle market 
are high and sawmill men are selling all the shingles they 


can cut. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


April 2.—The problem that the manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine were up against during the last week was the 
shipping situation around Norfolk and to points north. There 
has been some stock gotten thru to destination, moving on 
Government permits, but the volume has not been large. The 
embargo placed by the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line was 
removed Sunday, March 24, for a day or two, but again put 
on, and the roads from the South entering into Norfolk either 
via the Belt Line or direct still are embargoed. The situation 
on the Belt Line does not appear to improve, as the fact is 
that the minute this line is able to clean up a congestion it is 
again overstocked with more freight. If shipments could be 
forwarded to northern points via the New York, Philadelphia 
& Norfolk there would be no further trouble, but this can not 
be done as the cars will not be accepted by this line. The 
box manufacturers and others on the Belt Line say that they 
will have to close down entirely soon unless relief is afforded 
them, first because of lack of supplies of raw material, and 
second, because of lack of room to store manufactured prod- 
ucts which they are unable to ship out. During the periods 
when the embargoes on the Norfolk Southern Railroad and 
other lines were lifted shipments have been forwarded for 
barge movement from Norfolk, these roads being willing to 
accept shipments if the barge was here waiting. 

There is also some stock moving via Potomac Yards on 
Government permits, but very little. The shipments of pine 
during March will not exceed, if they equal, the shipments 
during February, and this is the most distressing thorn in 
the market at present. The labor situation at the mills is 
growing worse and with the movement of truck crops im- 
pending the situation as to labor and shipping is not apt to 
grow better. 

The volume of business transacted in rough North Caro- 
lina pine was equal to that of the week previous. There 
were some large cargo sales made to the Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York markets and also some large orders taken 
for delivery at Norfolk and then to be reshipped by barge 
from this point by the buyer. There is no disposition to 
sell very far ahead. The delivery called for is “prompt,” 
while some sales extend thru April. 

The demand for the better grades of rough edge is light, but 
the mills find it easy to maintain prices on a firm basis. Large 
orders of 4/4 edge box, never exceeding 500,000 feet in any 
one instance, have been as frequent this week as last, with 
prices ranging from $31.75 to $32.50, Norfolk net, on stock 
to be delivered in Philadelphia, and two cargoes sold at $33, 
Norfolk, which will eventually be delivered to the Baltimore 
market. Edge culls and red heart have also been active, 
with prices ranging from $29.75 to $31. There has been an 
increased demand for stock box rough, and the mills willing 
to accept this business for prompt delivery have booked only 
to the limit of stock now on hand. Six-inch box has sold 
recently at $31.75 to $33.25; 8-inch at $32.75 to $34; 10-inch 
at $33.75 to $35; 12-inch at $34.75 to $36. Five-quarters 
edge box sold at $33.50 to $34, while box bark strips brought 
$21 to $23. With better shipping facilities the demand for 
pine lumber would show a tremendous increase, especially 
in the lower grades. The prices given above are quoted on an 
f.o.b. Norfolk basis. 

In dressed pine, the buyers seem to have taken a holiday 
during the last week in March, judging from the light de- 
mand; but there should be an increase in orders placed the 
first week in April as has been customary for months. The 
prices of dressed lumber show no material change, altho 


there is a decided tendency on the part of some mills to get 
more money for this stock. The advances have not been 
general as yet but they will undoubtedly come under exist- 
ing conditions, altho slowly. Some mills close to Norfolk 
have been shipping stock to this port and reloading it on 
vessels and barges for shipment to northern markets, thus 
relieving their storage room to some extent. If this method 
of shipment could be enhanced it would mean much in these 
trying times to both ends of the business. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 1.—The call for all grades and sizes continues to be 
large, and prices are steadily increasing with the increased 
demand. Common grades are moving especially heavy, and 
many of the mills have but very small stocks on hand, with 
no chance to replenish them. Number 2 stocks are very low 
and in many instances the mills have but one and two cars 
on hand, while a few have not even that much. Number 1 
stocks, which several weeks ago were very complete, now 
show a noticeable decline as to sizes and assortment. Num- 
ber 1 dimension moves in larger volume than for several 
months. Timbers in all grades are also moving in large 
quantities, and prices on the larger widths show very large 
increases. Railroads are still busy placing orders for all 
sizes of timbers, from 1-inch up to heavy construction tim- 
bers, with the hope that the mills that are booking orders for 
this class of stock will be released by the Government long 
enough to complete shipment. Ship timbers continue to. 
move from this territory in large volume, and additional 
orders for fleet schedules are being booked. Cars for moving 
this class of stock are plentiful and very few mills, if any, are- 
having trouble in securing all the equipment necessary to- 
move it. 

Labor conditions are still very acute and are expected to 
become more so in the near future, as the new draft is ex- 
pected to take many men now employed by the mills. Many 
mills are so short of labor that when one department is 
started, some other department has to shut down. 

No complaints are heard as to the car shortage in this 
territory ; in fact, many of the mills report that they are able 
to secure all the equipment necessary. The embargo still 
holds a very important position in this section, and orders 
for embargo territory are being booked with the understand- 
ing that if the embargo is not raised in a given time both 
parties are released from the contract, or that it can be 
renewed by either party for a given period. 

Boards, shiplap and fencing move more heavily than any 
other items in 1-inch, and all grades are called for regularly. 
Many line yard men and wholesalers have been in this sec- 
tion during the last two weeks, and are placing orders for 
l-inch stock up as high as fifty cars each. Prices on these 
items are advancing with the increased demand. 

Local trade continues to be a large factor with the sawmills 
in this section, and building permits are showing a much 
larger total than this time last year. Farmers are making 
extensive improvements on their farms, building, repairing 
fences etc. There is a heavy demand for hewn ties, and prices 
obtained are very encouraging; in fact, higher than ever 
before. Sawn ties also are showing an improvement in move- 
ment, and prices are steadily advancing. 

The general opinion is that the demand will increase and 
that prices will improve. With the exception of the embargo. 
and shortage of labor, the southern mills have nothing to 


worry about. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


April 1.—The last week has seen a steady increase in the 
demand for southern pine, with a strengthening in prices. 
Of course, the principal demand is from the Government, its 
needs seeming constantly to grow greater, but there has been 
a marked increase in the demand from the commercial trade. 
Embargoes are gradually being raised and cars are more 
plentiful on most lines, and these conditions make the dealers 
more inclined to take on commercial business. 

Shortage of labor still handicaps the mills greatly, with 
no relief in sight. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 1.—With a decided improvement in the car shortage 
situation and a pronounced increase in the demand for all 
grades of lumber and timber, lumber manufacturers of the 
Beaumont milling district are well satisfied with the present 
market and with the outlook for spring and summer business. 
Yard stocks have been in great demand, both the city and 
country yards buying all the lumber the mills can furnish, 
especially No, 2 boards and dimensions, and prices of these 
and of many other items are gradually stiffening. Manufac- 
turers are entirely unable to supply the demand for timber. 
The Government is buying the great bulk of timbers, includ- 
ing ship building material, and is purchasing large quantities 
of yard stocks for the construction of buildings at army can- 
tonments. Government orders, of course, are given priority 
over everything else both by the mills and the railroads, and 
every Government order up to this time has been filled prompt- 
ly. Lumbermen of this district are exerting every effort to- 
assist the Government in speeding up the ship building pro- 
gram. 

Railroads reéntered the market about March 1 and the: 
close of the month found the big trunk lines buying all the- 
car, bridge and track material they can possibly ship, indi- 
cating that they are making every effort to keep their roads: 
in first class condition and maintain as efficient service as 
possible to aid the Government in war activities. The car-- 
riers have accomplished much in the handling of cars, as: 
shown by the marked improvement in the freight car situa- 
tion. Practically all the lumber manufacturers in this dis- 
trict report having received all the cars called for to deliver 
their orders. 

The embargo on lumber shipments to Atlantic seaboard 
points continues, because of the congested condition of traflic 
at eastern terminals, but during the last week a number of 
shipments left here for points east of the Ohio River. Not 
a foot of lumber is being shipped to coastwise points by water, 
and in spite of the exorbitant freight rates on this class of 
material, shipments are going forward by rail as fast as the 
carriers can handle them. Should the embargo be lifted 
within the next month, it is expected great volumes of lum- 
ber will be shipped to points as far as the New England 
States. 

Lumber dealers are especially optimistic as to the future 
outlook for business in Texas and the middle West. Crop 
conditions in the central and northern parts of the State are 
reported very promising and this indicates heavy lumber 
buying this summer and fall. 

While no concerted action has been taken in Beaumont to 
solve the rent house problem which is gradually growing more 
serious as labor continues to pour into the city, attracted 
here by the ship building industry, a number of individuals 
have taken it upon themselves to relieve the situation. The 
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city records show that building permits for sixty-two resi- 
dences were issued during March and local architects report 
they have orders for all the plans and specifications they can 
prepare within the next sixty days. 

Although only one large permit was issued last month, 
this one amounting to $30,000 and covering the remodeling 
of the Kyle Theatre Building, damaged by fire recently, per- 
mits for March exceeded those of any previous month since 
the city began to keep the building record eight years ago. 
Permits for the month totaled $165,000. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 1—With good weather the southern pine situation 
has improved generally. Both demand and production are 
increasing steadily, altho there is still some difficulty in mak- 
ing shipments to some sections, practically all points east of 
Ohio still being embargoed against this territory, due to the 
railroad congestion. Labor is still very scarce, many small 
mills being practically out of business on account of in- 
ability to get the necessary number of men, but the good 
weather is serving partly to offset this condition. The mili- 
tary draft is increasing the labor difficulties, which have for 
weeks been great owing to the flocking of the negroes to the 
fields. 

The market is steadily taking on strength, being stronger 
on practically all items, both right and left hand sides, with 
boards and dimension stocks particularly strong. Prices on 
boards and dimension during the last ten days have increased 
an average of $1.50 a thousand, and the end of the improve- 
ment does not appear to be in sight yet. Other items, it is 
indicated, are scheduled for improved prices also. 

The lifting of the embargoes to points in Indiana and Ohio 
is helping the market, and when it is lifted on points east of 
Ohio still more improvement is expected. The mills are hum- 
ming as much as the labor supply will permit and there is no 
trouble whatever in booking business. Some mills, however, 
are still going slow on heavy bookings, due to the constantly 
improving situation. 

Locally, the building operations are improving with spring 
weather. Last month the permits issued here represented ex- 
penditures almost doubling those of the preceding month, 
totaling $61,259. 

The big new mill of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. at 
Peason, La., is running regularly now, and already about 
thirty cars of its product has been marketed and shipped. 
There was some difficulty at first in securing the necessary 
labor, but this problem now has been practically solved. 
This is the biggest plant erected in this territory in a long 
time. 

The Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., owned by Sherrill Bros., 
which has been operated at Colfax, La., the last eight years, 
has moved its big mill and most of its crew to Merryville, 
La. The company March 26 changed its name to Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co. (Inc.). The incorporators and stock- 
holders are A. S. Sherrill, C. H. Sherrill and H. V. Sherrill. 
A significant change provided in its amended charter, besides 
the right largely to increase its capital stock for the building 
of stores, sawmills, houses, railroads and other large enter- 
prises, is the authorization to build ships. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 3.—Lumbermen in the United States are not going 
to get rich selling material to the Government. This point 
was stressed by President H. B. Wood, of the Birmingham 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, at the monthly dinner-meet- 
ing at the Southern Club last Friday evening. Mr. Wood, 
who conferred with the Government lumber price fixing 
board at Washington, represented about twenty-five mills of 
Alabama and Mississippi. He brought back information from 
the Government officials that was not told before. He be- 
lieves, however, an increase will be granted in June. 

The output of mills on the Louisville & Nashville, Mobile 
& Ohio and Southern railroads in Alabama has been tied up 
for several days because of the car shortage and the em- 
bargo orders of the Government. Freight cars have been 
pressed into service for the transportation of more important 
war material in the western States. “Our mills at Lathrop, 
Ala., are turning out the material but there are no available 
cars with which to move it,” said F. H. Lathrop, of the 
Lathrop Lumber Co. ‘The roads have been unable to fur- 
nish 10 percent of the required number of cars, and the 
result is material is being stored at the mills. The situa- 


tion is serious.”’ 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


April 2.—Lumber manufacturers in eastern North Caro- 
lina are furnishing unskilled logwood workers transporta- 
tion and other “extras” in addition to $2.50 a day in order 
to secure labor, Mills are unable to work full time. The 
shortage of axmen is general in this immediate section. Two 
years ago $1.25 a day was considered a good wage. Negroes 
employed in the logwoods refuse to stay in the logging 
camps at night and are taken out at 6:30 a. m. and brought 
back at night in auto trucks. Lumbermen are fearful that 
the big decrease in manufactured lumber last year will be 
greater this year as a result of the labor shortage. Em- 
ployers of men in lighter work are paying such wages that 
the loggers are throwing up their jobs, with the result that 
the mill owners may have to make a further increase in 
pay before long. With the situation predicted to become 
acute about next fall, big timber operations south of here 
may be seriously affected. 

Great virgin forests are being cut over in Jones and 
Onslow counties. Millions of dollars’ worth of pine woods 
remain to be cut in those two counties and Carteret, and 
big plants at New Bern, Belhaven, Kinston and elsewhere 
are being supplied with logs from that territory, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 2.—The situation as relates to embargoes on the 
shipment of lumber shows considerable improvement, open- 
ing up a vast territory which has been badly in need of 
lumber, thus helping business generally. All embargoes have 
been lifted east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio as 
far east as the Ohio-Pennsylvania line, beyond which point 
permits are necessary. 

I. J. Newsom, sales manager of Lee Wilson & Co., hard- 
wood manufacturers, who has just returned from a_ busi- 
hess trip, said that the car situation is a little better, and 
that his mills are now running to full capacity, having a 
larger supply of logs than usual at this time of year. “It 
has been the best logging spring we have ever had,” he 
said. 

One southern pine wholesaler reports having sold twenty- 
seven carloads of stock in transit to one large yard in the 
Rast. 

C. D. Johnson, formerly first vice president of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., has sold his home in St. Louis and 
he and Mrs. Johnson will spend the summer on the Pacific 
coast. Their elder son, Lieut. Dean Johnson, of the ar- 
tillery, is now stationed at Camp Grant, while their second 
son, Ernest E., who is at Cornell, will spend his vacation at 
the Harvard training camp. 





R. L. Learmont, who is in charge of this territory for the 
American Lumber Co., Merryville, La., has opened an office 
at room 716 Fullerton Building. 

According to the report of Eugene Smith, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, the receipts of lumber for March, 
1918, were 8,503 cars, as against 17,384 cars for March, 
1917, a loss of 8,831 cars. Shipments for last month were 
4,718 cars, as against 10,170 cars for March, 1917, a loss 
of 5,452 cars. Of the receipts, 1,815 cars were by the 
Mobile & Ohio, 1,736 by the Iron Mountain and 1,145 by 
the Illinois Central Railroad. Of the shipments, 758 cars 
were via the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway and 504 via the western division of the Burlington. 

In order to encourage the keeping of poultry in back 
yards, Building Commissioner McKelvey has agreed to 
waive building permits for poultry houses not larger than 
8 feet square nor higher than 6 feet. This is part of the 
campaign now being waged in St. Louis by R. H. Wilkins, 
poultry husbandman of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This concession will no doubt result in a boom 
in the construction of wooden poultry houses. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 2.—What building activity there was here was halted 
last Thursday when a general strike was called in sympathy 
with employees of the laundries, who had been on strike for 
some time for increased pay and recognition of their union. 
By Saturday practically all building was tied up, as well as 
transportation. At this writing the strike has not been 
settled. 

The situation, however, is not so serious in the building 
line as it ordinarily would be. Building permits in the ten 
largest cities in the Kansas City Federal reserve district in 
February showed a decline of 31 percent over 1917, and per- 
mits here last month were only $228,970 as against $1,478,720 
for the same month last year. There were 168 permits as 
against 446 in March, 1917. 

The Kansas City Federal reserve bank in its review of the 
month, touching on lumber says: “It is predicted that retail 
lumber dealers will have trouble in securing supplies because 
of the scarcity of labor at the camps, bad transportation fa- 
cilities and the large Government demands on the production. 
Prices on all kinds of lumber are high with present tendency 
toward even higher levels. Therefore, dealers are not stock- 
ing up on the present market. A good demand is expected 
from country districts especially in the event of good crops, 
but the cities look forward to quiet conditions in all lines 
of construction.” 

That about sums up the situation here, tho from an out- 
sider looking in there would appear to be great activity in 
the lumber market. This, however, is due more to a difficulty 
in placing orders because supplies are small, than to the 
volume of business done; and while the volume of inquiry 
is big, it is piled up inquiry. Wholesalers continue to scrape 
the market, but retailers are not buying beyond immediate 
requirements to any extent. 

Crop prospects continue excellent, and general business 
as reflected by bank clearings shows no falling off. Oil field 
development is going at top speed, under the influence of 
good weather and higher prices. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 1.—Stocks of North Carolina pine continue to come 
in with comparative freedom by water, the high freight rates 
commanded serving to attract vessels, which otherwise 
would look around for different business. Within the last 
few days a score or more of boats have arrived with cargoes 
from points down the bay or its tributaries, and millions of 
feet have been added to the available stocks. Most of this 
lumber, however, was long overdue and had been sold, so 
that it was promptly moved and did not augment the assort- 
ments on the wharves in the open market. 

Maryland builders of wooden vessels are not being en- 
couraged to hope for contracts with the Government under 
the program of the United States Shipping Board. Secretary 
of State Simmons brought information to Annapolis last 
week, which distinctly discouraged such expectations. He 
had been to Washington with a delegation from Cambridge 
and other points on the western shore, which went to the 
capital expressly to see what the chances of getting con- 
tracts for wooden ships were. The delegation conferred 
with Chairman Hurley, of the shipping commission, and he 
stated that the lack of transportation facilities and other 
obstacles made it altogether impossible for the board to 
enter extensively upon wooden ship building in Maryland 
and adjacent territory. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber DPx- 
change held its monthly meeting this afternoon and dis- 
cussed various matters of current interest, among them 
the stevedoring situation, the high freight rates and other 


questions. 
; NEW YORK 


April 2.—The volume of orders continues large enough 
but the supply of stocks seems to be constantly decreasing, 
altho better weather is looked to improve conditions in that 
respect, Traffic conditions are still so uncertain that sellers 
are not willing to commit themselves for any period ahead 
and the method of distributing Government business leaves 
the situation sufficiently doubtful so that many in the trade 
are considerably “up in the air” as to how far they can go 
toward carrying out their contracts. The proposed method 
of replacing retail stocks thru the emergency bureaus is not 
generally regarded as satisfactory for the reason that yard 
buyers will be very uncertain as to when their replenishing 
stocks will arrive. The proposition of waiting sixty days 
for lumber to come from the bureau before placing business 
outside and then having to wait a very indefinite period for 
shipment to come from these outside sources, creates a con- 
dition that makes the retailer feel he will not know when 
his stocks can arrive. 

It has been well argued that these yards ought to be 
permitted to place their orders wherever they can on the 
best possible basis with their ordinary sources of supply 
and that the retailer should be permitted to use some dis- 
cretion and that the Government prices should not be fixed 
until all of these conditions have been taken into con- 
sideration. The Government’s present difficulty of obtain- 
ing sufficient stock on contracts already under way would 
seem to leave little doubt in the argument that the service 
which the local yards can perform is so important that they 
in turn should be permitted to purchase their replacement 
stocks in such a way as to serve the Government to the 
highest possible extent. 

There is little in the building situation to indicate much 
activity, altho some contracts of magnitude were placed 
during the week and plans have been started for many 
entirely new building projects. The bulk of the new con- 
struction is located in the outlying boroughs of the city 
and in adjacent towns and consists of industrial building 
and housing operations. Within the city itself the opera- 
tions are comparatively smaller consisting largely of altera- 
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tions and additions to existing structures. There is a dis- 
turbing element in the threat of the strike of building 
laborers and their holding out for full demand is holding 
up what little work was in progress. There is much uncer- 
tainty in the building trades but much hope is expressed 
that new conditions will be found permitting plans to pro- 
ceed on a more active basis. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 2,—The clouds on the lumbermen’s sky line have 
turned again so that their silver lining is of a decidedly 
low visibility. The apparent improvement in the railroad 
transportation situation has apparently evaporated, altho 
there are some that still claim to have confidence in the 
promised improvement in the near future. During the last 
week embargoes have increased rather than decreased, and 
to add to the discomfiture of the lumbermen water rates 
have taken an even higher altitude, until they have reached 
a point in some cases double the railroad rates. Even at 
that, the boats are being chartered, for the lumber must be 
gotten in if it is possible, and mighty little is coming in by 
rail. Local railroad officials continue to “believe that con- 
ditions are about to improve and that the situation is being 
mastered,” but have nothing definite to offer. Ways and 
means for getting the lumber here for the Hog Island 
dwellings is now one of the most important matters of 
consideration and is being discussed by the housing com- 
mission and the contractors. Most of those asked to bid 
on this work have bid simply a profit above cost for the 
“know how” and the organization, as none of them seem 
to care to take the responsibility of securing the materials 
or men, There is even some talk of the Government actually 
doing the building. The demand for all kinds of lumber is 
now growing.- The big industrial plants are all busy and 
needing much, the railroads and public utility concerns are 
making all the extensions and improvements they can get 
men and materials for, boxmakers and millmen are busy, 
furniture manufacturers are stocked with orders beyond their 
supply of lumber, and general business is such that its re- 
quirements in lumber are large. Building seems about to 
become active if any way is found to bring the lumber and 
other materials forward, as there is a strong demand for all 
kinds of buildings. Small dwellings are all taken and there 
is demand for many hundreds more, but dwelling work is far 
behind even the average. The construction of business and 
manufacturing structures is a little more active than dwell- 
ing work, but this, too, must necessarily fall behind when 
there are no men and no materials. 


The report of the bureau of building inspection for March 
shows that but 619 operations were started during the 
month, on 491 permits, and the total estimated value of the 
work is but $1,130,785, This is the smallest March show- 
ing in twenty years, as that is usually a big month for the 
starting of the work, and carries an average of over 1,800 
operations, and $4,500,000 cost. The value of the March 
operations has run as high as over $6,000,000. For the 
first quarter of the year the permits issued are for just 
about one-third the amount of work that was permitted 
during the same period of last year. In 1917, there were 
2,573 operations, valued at $9,643,370, while this year shows 
only 1,179 operations, the value of which is $3,407,160. 
An even greater proportionate reduction is shown in dwell- 
ing construction. In the first three months of last year, 
the permits covered 1,043 houses, while so far this year 
permits have been granted for only 236. Yet there is a 
greater demand for dwellings now than there has ever been 
before, and houses are bringing better rents and sell more 
readily, at higher prices than ever before. General business 
here is reported good, as far as demand goes, but production 
is hard on account of the handicaps in labor and materials. 
Spring business has been good with manufacturers in most 
lines, and they generally report good bookings. In lumber 
and in some other lines, collections are reported better, and 
a great proportion of cash transactions are reported. 


William T. Betts, formerly a member of the firm of 
Charles M. Betts & Co, (Inc.), has just taken the position 
of eastern representative of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Pittsburgh, and will make his headquarters 
at 807 Bailey Building, in the offices of the old concern, 
where B. F. Betts is winding up the Betts concern’s affairs. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 2.—The most gratifying feature of the lumber mar- 
ket in Pittsburgh during the last week has been the con- 
tinued improvement in the general building lines. This 
element of the trade has moved forward modestly in face 
of many discouragements and delays. New operations are 
of fair proportions and included in them are fifty mining 
houses, for the coal fields of Washington County, adjoining 
Pittsburgh, and others along the Ohio River in Beaver 
County, There is also considerable miners’ house building 
in the Allegheny valley above Pittsburgh proper, which has 
become a steady drain on lumber supplies. In the city 
proper and its immediate environs the type of dwelling house 
construction is of the better class that costs $5,000 to 
$10,000. 


President Louis Germain, jr., of the Germain Co., who 
has just returned from the Hast, reports the situation so 
uncertain that there is not much disposition left to in- 
crease business volume. The Government needs are heavy 
and are absorbing so much lumber and the means to ship 
it that most of the trade appeared to him to be getting 
along the best they could without going out into deep 
waters of uncertainties in taking on shipping contracts that 
might never be filled. The Germain company is busy to 
capacity on shipments with the facilities at hand. 

The old Burkey sawmill, with considerable stock in pile 
included in the holdings of the late F. A. Burkey of Con- 
nellsville, Pa., was sold last week to the Slader Coal Co., 
by the trustees of the estate, and the latter concern is going 
to develop mines and utilize the material at hand for its 
operations. This sawmill was quite a factor at one time 
in that region. It is located in the Indian Creek Valley 
where very heavy coal mining operations have been under 
development for many months. In this valley the new town 
of Melcroft is being built with several hundred houses, be- 
sides stores and office structures, all of wood. 


Shortage of pit posts has stirred up the coal and coke 
operators of late, the cause being mainly the difficulty in 
getting shipments and when that appears possible, there is 
an extreme scarcity of labor to cut the posts. Mine timbers 
generally appear scarce in the coke and mining regions this 
spring. In some cases, coal companies are reporting in- 
ability to continue full operations until better supplies reach 
them. 

An interesting feature of the last week was the passing 
thru the freight yards of Pittsburgh of fifty cars of extra 
long timbers shipped from Oregon and Washington for 
wooden ship building yards in the East. The unusual length 
of the timbers, some requiring three cars in tandem to carry, 
made the consignment of public interest and curiosity. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 3.—The clean up drive on the Mississippi River 
above Minneapolis will bring down about 54,000,000 feet of 
logs, the number now estimated to be in the river between 
Minneapolis and Brainerd, exclusive of the dead heads. The 
drive will be started as soon as the ice is out of the river, 
and will be completed early in the summer, bringing in logs 
enough to run both local mills thru until the river freezes, 
It is understood that this will be the last drive, cleaning up 
the river logs, and that if there are any more logs sawed 
at the local mills they will be brought in by rail. 

The Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., this city, which has been 
doing some logging on the Boy River and other upper Mis- 
sissippi tributaries, and also is reclaiming some dead heads, 
started two mills sawing this week, and expects to run them 
thru the season. 

The main offices of the Nortz Lumber Co. of Breckenridge, 
Minn., were moved this week to Minneapolis, at 747 Security 
Building. Only the yard accounting department remains at 
Breckenridge. 

W. I. Carpenter, president of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., who has been on a vacation in California, stopped to 
visit western lumber centers on his way home and is now 
back at his office, having satisfied himself personally as to 
conditions on the Coast. 

Charles Van Pelt, sales representative for the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co, in this market, returned this week from a short 
business visit to the mill and headquarters offices of the 
company at Everett, Wash. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


March 30.—The retail lumber business in this section of 
the State continues quiet with a slowly decreasing amount 
of building, with the exception of repairs to houses, some 
small homes and a good deal of Government work, such as 
that at Fort McArthur on Los Angeles harbor. Prepara- 
tions are also being made for the building of the big aviation 
school at Alesandro near Riverside. The Government is 
also, going to establish a balloon school at Arcadia. There 
is considerable building activity at Long Beach and San 
Pedro, made necessary by the big increase of the number of 
employees at the various ship building yards. 

Harold Plummer, who has ably represented the Union 
Lumber Co., large redwood manufacturers in southern Cali- 
fornia, has left for Washington, D. C., to assist in the new 
department of marine transportation. His services have 
been loaned the Government for a period of six months by 
the Union Lumber Co. With Mr. Plummer on the board 
to supervise the transportation of food products will be 
Prentiss N. Gray, formerly of San Francisco, and C. P. Doe, 
of San Francisco, president of the Northern Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. Robert W. Shannon, of the San Francisco office 
of the Union Lumber Co., has been transferred to this city 
to take over Mr. Plummer’s work during his absence, 

C. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co., who operates ten or twelve retail yards in 
southern California and Arizona, and who has been very 
seriously ill for over a year, is again able to appear oc- 
casionally at his office, but will not actively take up his 
duties there until after the middle of the year. Mr. Hay- 
ward has had a long pull of it and his friends are delighted 
to see him again on the street. 

Among the recent increases in railway freight rates is 
that on all oak flooring to points in this territory. The rate 
on 60,000-lb. cars from some of the mills now being 80 cents 
a hundred and 95 cents on 40,000-lb. cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 30.—While the San Francisco market is strong on 
special cuttings of Douglas fir, with the demand for timbers 
and heavy construction material greater than can be sup- 
plied under present milling and transportation conditions, 
there is much apprehension felt regarding the effects of the 


indiscriminate shipment of random to this port. Good random 


has been selling in this market at $24 base for some time. 
But, in their anxiety to get rid of their growing accumula- 
tions of side cut, some of the northern mills are shipping 
random here that is not suitable for San Francisco’s require- 
ments. 

A San Francisco representative of one of the fir mills in 
the Northwest pointed out that by using more care in their 
manner of cutting, the millmen could produce side lumber 
which could readily be marketed in California at good prices. 
He said that he had from time to time sent instructions to his 
mills as to the requirements of the San Francisco trade, 
with the result that he had no difficulty in securing $24 base 
for the random shipped. So much unsuitable random has 
been arriving here lately, by rail and water, that sales as low 
as $21 base have been made in some instances, and there is 
danger of seriously weakening the market unless more care is 
exercised at the mills. 

There is an unprecedented state of things in the coastwise 
lumber situation owing to the decrease in the number of ves- 
sels available for the transportation of lumber from Oregon, 
Washington and northern California ports to San Francisco 
and San Pedro. About in 1914 fir lumber went down to $9.50 
at the mills and freights were $3 from Puget Sound to San 
Francisco. During 1916, and the first part of 1917, lumber 
prices gradually advanced and, during the past six months, 
lumber has gone up by leaps and bounds until $26 base is 
quoted here on yard stock, with $7 freight and on fir timbers 
the prices range from $28 to $32 base. Business is being 
done at the new figures, but conditions are abnormal and the 
lack of adequate transportation facilities, and the uncertainty 
as to getting orders filled by the mills, makes the life of the 
average San Francisco wholesaler an uneasy one. There is 
said to be danger that, owing to the scarcity of cars for mak- 
ing eastern shipments, many of the northern mills may be 
forced to close down completely, unless speedy relief is 
furnished by the Government officials now in charge of the 
railroads. This would produce further complications in the 
lumber situation in California. The extremely high prices 
now paid for logs will force the mills to keep lumber prices 
up, whether they can ship or not. 

Out of sympathy with the advancing fir, and also on ac- 
count of the 8-hour day, the redwood lumber has advanced 
two or three times during the last few months and is now at a 
higher level than for several years. 

In the white and sugar pine belt in California everything 
is waking up under the stimulus of the opening of the big 
sawmills for the new season. With favorable weather the 
comparatively light snow has disappeared at many of the 
plants and at the others at the higher elevations logging 
is already under way and the opening of the remaining mills 
will not be delayed much longer. An advance in prices, 
effective April 1, is scheduled by some of the California pine 
mills. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with but few new. char- 
ters announced lately. There is no increase in the supply of 
tonnage for export shipments of lumber, and offshore lumber 
freight rates continue to be extremely high. But the figures 
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quoted now are the top, as the Government will not permit 
them to be exceeded. Quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound to Sydney, $42.50 ; to Melbourne, $47.50; to Port 
Pirie, $47.50; to Callao, $45; to South Africa, 300s to 325s; 
to United Kingdom direct port, nothing allowed to go. Coast- 
ing lumber freights continue very firm, with a further shrink- 
age in steam schooner tonnage available for lumber cargoes. 
Coastwise freight quotations are unchanged at $7 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to southern 
California ports. It is considered remarkable that quotations 
have not been advanced several dollars, as shippers would be 
willing to pay much more if they could secure the vessels. 
However, there are now very’few steam schooners that are 
not owned by lumber concerns, which utilize them in their 
own trade principally. 

About 12,000 ship builders are now registered in California 
at the various public service bureaus in the State, according 
to the records in the office of Arthur P. Will in the Capitol 
Building, at Sacramento. Just when these men will be called 
to work is a matter of conjecture, but it is expected that 
the call will come very soon. It depends largely upon when 
the new Government ship building plants will be ready. 

The C, & O. Lumber Co. is steadily operating its modernized 
mill at Brookings, on the southern Oregon coast, and is ex- 
tending its facilities. A new extension of the monorail sys- 
tem for a distance of 300 feet is being made and the transfer 
table is being lengthened equally. A new monorail car has 
been purchased, making three now in use. Work will be re- 
sumed on the new 1,200-foot wharf at Brookings as soon as 
calmer weather prevails. Vessels are now loading at the 
part of the wharf that is already finished. The C. & O. 
Lumber Co.’s new steamer Frank D. Stout, which was towed 
as a barge loaded with lumber for several trips while waiting 
for its engines to be completed, is now in commission, It 
brought down 800,000 feet.of lumber in units from the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co.’s mills at Marshfield, Ore., to Oakland and 
will probably carry 900,000 feet or more, when it begins 
carrying cargoes from Brookings to San Francisco. 

The Navarro Lumber Co., this city, has filed a petition for 
an annulment of the State Railroad Commission’s recent dis- 
missal of its complaint against the Southern Pacific, North- 
western Pacific and other railroads. These lines have in ef- 
fect certain joint rates for transportation of lumber, from 
Eureka, Fort Bragg and other towns, to points in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys. The lumber company, which 
has a redwood mill at Wendling, alleged that these rates are 
discriminatory and preferential in favor of other mills located 
at the points named, and asked that the commission compel 
the railroads to discontinue charging them. 

The Santa Fe Railroad is using large quantities of redwood 
ties. It is taking the output of the largest tie camp on the 
Pacific coast, besides securing more from other sources, ‘Ties, 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, are worth about $32, delivered at southern 
California ports. The Santa Fe formerly used quantities of 
hardwood ties obtained in Mexico, but the Mexican officials 
seize any shipments of hardwood ties destined for the United 
States. The Santa Fe uses Port Orford cedar ties in addi- 
tion to creosoted Oregon pine ties. The importations of ohia 
ties from the Hawaiian Islands and oak ties from Japan has 
been discontinued. Oregon pine ties are bringing about $28 
f.o.b. southern California ports. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 30.—Conditions among fir and cedar mills this 
week are practically unchanged. The former, working on 
an 8-hour basis, are busy and turning out orders as rapidly 
as is possible. Shingle plants remain, for the most part, 
out of commission and without any expectation of obtain- 
ing cars for shipments. This week the three transcontinental 
roads entering Everett issued instructions to freight and 
passenger representatives to cease soliciting business. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports a slight increase during 
the last few days in available box and open cars, while the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, says it finds cars hard to obtain. 

A nice attention paid to the 700 workmen employed by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in its two Everett mills was 
the recent purchase of 700 Thrift stamps, one going to each 
employe to form a nucleus for a complete card, 

Carl H. Voss, of the Index-Galena Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from Rock Island after visiting his father, who has 
been seriously ill. Mr. Voss notes that thruout the territory 
he covered, freight is being moved by railroads as expedi- 
tiously as possible to relieve congestion. 

The plant of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. is running 
steadily on the 8-hour day schedule and as yet H. A. Poyneer 
says that no check has been made on the decreased amount 
of output as compared with the former 10-hour day, but 
when the monthly inventory is taken some idea of the situa- 
tion can be arrived at. He reports cars a little easier this 
week. Charles Van Pelt, the company’s Minneapolis rep- 
resentative, who has been spending a couple of weeks at the 
mill, has returned to Minneapolis. 

Ernest L. Connor, of Connor & Groger, has returned from 
a six weeks’ visit in the middle West, stopping at the leading 
lumber and shingle centers. Mr. Groger reports an improve- 
ment in the car situation. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 30.—Manufacturers of spruce and fir airplane lum- 
ber say that they are facing a new serious situation in what 
to do with the side lumber left over in the manufacture of 
airplane stock. Only about 20 percent of a spruce log is suit- 
able for airplane beam stock and the remainder of the log 
must be manufactured into something else. Mills are cutting 
more spruce than ever before and the lumber left over is be- 
ginning to glut mill yards to the point of overflowing. Even 
with good shipping facilities, it is stated, only a part of this 
left over spruce would find a market, but with the acute car 
shortage there is practically no commercial outlet at all for 
it. Finding a place to put it is becoming a serious problem. 
A conference of Grays Harbor millmen was held this week 
with Manager A. A. Baxter, of the Douglas Fir Export & 
Exploitation Co., and will be resumed again Friday in Port- 
land, to consider a proposal to export a large part of the side 
lumber if there be any way to obtain ship space. 

The first women to be engaged in making fir doors in Ta- 
coma were put to work a week ago by the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., at its fir door and millwork factory on 
the tidelands. There are sixteen of the women, some of them 
wives of employees of the company and others the wives of 
soldiers now at Camp Lewis, Tacoma. According to John 
Buffelen, president of the company, the women have thus far 
proved a complete success, are doing excellent work and 
taking the deepest interest in what they are producing. Clad 
in overalls and caps, the women are brought to and from 
work each day in a special bus. Some of the girls are engaged 
in patching, that is, fixing pieces of wood after the machines 
have cut away the defects. Others are tending the dowel 
machine, each door having twenty-eight dowels. Two women 


are attending the panel cutter; another an electrically oper- 
ated sanding machine and others engaged in taking pieces 
from machines. The women all say they like the work. “I 
wanted to do something,” said one of the women at the panel 


machine, whose husband is a soldier at the Tacoma army 
camp, they coming from California. “At first I was a bit stiff 
and sore, for this work uses muscles I never before knew I 
had, but I like it and never had any idea how interesting a 
big woodworking factory could be.” 

The American Wood Pipe Co. has begun construction of a 
large frame warehouse at its plant, Thirty-second and Cedar 
streets, to aid in housing its output. 

Recommendations for additional construction at Camp 
Lewis, Tacoma, at a total cost of $1,146,000 have been for- 
warded to Washington, D. C., by the board of officers ap- 
pointed several weeks ago to make a survey and estimate. The 
recommendations include painting the 1,700 buildings in camp 
with a fire resisting paint and treating the patent roofing 
with two coats of heavy waterproof painting; the erection of 
200 frame combination shops, each 20x40; erection of addi- 
tional officers’ quarters costing $140,000; erection of 284 
coal, wood and vegetable sheds and a very large amount of 
other small building construction. 

A shipment of 1,100 tons of box shooks from Tacoma 
last week on the steamer Point Loma for the Hawatlian Islands 
was the first of a consignment of 20,000 tons to be dispatched 
from Tacoma within the next six weeks for the islands, 
chiefly from the Pacific Box Co., of Tacoma. The new steamer 
Point Arena, due here in a few days from the builder’s yards 
at Portland for its maiden voyage, will load shooks for the 
islands. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 1.—Practically all of Grays Harbor twenty shingle 
mills are closed because of a car shortage. No cars are 
available for shingle shipments, no relief is in sight and the 
situation may last a long time. The few shingle mills in 
the county which continue to be operated with full or par- 
tial crews are likely to be closed down any time. As a 
result of the closedown about 400 shingle. weavers are out 
of work. Loggers are wondering what will become of their 
cedar logs if the shingle mills remain down long. Cedar 
must be cut along with spruce and fir when a tract is logged. 
Unless the shingle mills are opened before long loggers will 
lose on their cedar. - The cars which have been available 
for the mills are 50 percent below normal. 

The steamer Manada, third ship of the Federal Shipping 
Board fleet to be launched in Aberdeen, was sent off the 
ways at the Aberdeen ship yard March 24. The Manada is 
one of the standard Ferris type of vessels that are being 
built on the Coast for the Federal Shipping Board to be 
used in carrying supplies abroad. The carpenter work will 
be completed here after which the vessel will be towed to 
Portland where.the machinery will be installed. 

Five carloads of rived spruce, averaging 18,000 feet to 
the car, were shipped recently by the Aircraft Spruce & 
Lumber Co. from its Hoquiam camps. The company has 
announced that work on its North River camps will be 
started shortly. 

KR. F. Bousfield, of Minneapolis, president of the General 
Package Co., of this city, has been here as part of a 15,000- 
mile trip which he has taken since he started from Minne- 
apolis for Florida same weeks ago, Mr. Bousfield was the 
guest of his son, Fayette Bousfield, manager of the Aberdeen 
plant. 

Col. Brice P. Disque, signal corps. United States army, 
chief of airplane spruce production in the Northwest, re- 
turned to the harbor March 22 for a short stay. He visited 
Alexander Poulsen, head of the largest logging camp on 
Grays Harbor and conferred with him on various matters in 
connection with rived spruce production in this section. 
Colonel Disque appeared to be well satisfied with conditions 
so far. 

Work has been started by the Aircraft Spruce & Lumber 
Co. to fit up a large room in the upper floor of the city hall 
in Hoquiam as a barracks for the soldier loggers who are 
employed by the company and who come into the city for 
Saturday night and Sunday. Fifty beds of the double deck 
type capable of accommodating 100 soldiers will be put in. 
These are intended for the soldiers who man the army trucks 
and who are on guard in Hoquiam. Manager P. J. Mourant 
says there are now about 500 soldiers working in the camps 
of the Aircraft company in this district. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 30.—Abruptly the center of interest in the lumber 
and logging industries has shifted from labor troubles and 
car shortage to the authoritative announcement that the 
price fixing board in Washington, D. C., has adjusted the 
ship schedule so as to fix a flat price of $40 for surfaced 
lumber and at the same time has taken the industrial bull 
by the horns and fixed a schedule of $10, $15.50 and $19 for 
logs. Whether these changes are welcome or the reverse 
depends entirely on the point of view. Admittedly loggers 
do not like it. They have been receiving $12 for No. 3, $16 
for No. 2 and $20 for No. 1, with bonuses ranging anywhere 
from $2 to $3; and some of them go so far as to say that 
in the case of camps operating on low grade logs the new 
schedule is enough to put them out of business. In such 
circles there is a feeling of discouragement, implied rather 
than expressed, to the effect that conditions are enough to 
worry the most stout-hearted. 

But the men who have been buying the logs take a dif- 
ferent stand. It is based on the broad proposition that if 
the Government purposes to fix the price of the finished 
product, it is only consistent in also fixing the price of the 
raw material. Since the old schedule now being supplanted 
is represented by a range of from $387 to $45, the new 
figure of $40 flat means substantially a reduction of $5. 
But it is met in the fact that logs are down and that 
bonuses are ruled out. The point is made that stumpage 
is just as it was ten years ago; and that the Government 
by fixing the price of both the raw material and the finished 
product is opening the way for all hands to get out on a 
respectable margin. One well-known operator does not hesi- 
tate to say that the Government ought to have fixed the 
price of logs in the first instance, since by doing so it would 
not only have done away with competitive bidding for the 
best logs, which was the curse of the old situation, but 
that it would have tended to hold labor in line. 

There is a general feeling of regret, however, that the 
Government has seen fit to increase the cost of production 
by reducing hours of labor from ten to eight and has at 
the same time lowered the selling price of the product, on 
the north Pacific coast, yet leaves its greatest competitor, 
southern pine, to be produced under old conditions. Yet 
the lumbermen of the West are patriotic, and will patiently 
submit to the last Government order as they did to the 
reduction of the work day. 

A powerful sidelight on the general situation was given 
this week by Clarence L. Reames, special assistant to the 
attorney general of the United States, in a powerful ad- 
dress delivered at the semiannual dinner of the 100% Club 
of Seattle. Mr, Reames was the guest of honor, and took 
occasion to review at some length the policy of the Gov- 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Harry Dierks, secretary and treasurer of Dierks & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Monday. 


J. E. Jones, of New Orleans, La., chief inspector of the 
Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago on business part 
of the week. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros.’ Lumber 
Co., spent part of the week on a sales trip to Evansville, Ind., 
and St. Louis, Mo. 


Frederic McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
returned Saturday from a two weeks’ trip among hardwood 
mills in the South. 


G. W. Jones and H. C. Humphrey, of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Appleton, Wis., were in Chicago Wednesday on their 
way to Washington, D. C. 


R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., acting president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago 
Monday on association matters, 


R. M. Hallowell, president and general manager of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., stopped in Chicago 
last Saturday on his way home from the East. 


R. L. Learmont, of St. Louis, Mo., who represents the 
American Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., in St. Louis and 
Chicago territory, has been in Chicago on a sales trip. 


J. T. McGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lumber Co., of 
Polo, Il., was in Chicago on Thursday and was present at the 
war board luncheon at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Jesse W. Thompson, formerly connected with Percy Stone 
at Rockford, Ill., but now a member of the recently organized 
Interstate Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week getting the trade acquainted with his new company. 


Among the northern lumbermen who were in Chicago dur- 
ing the week were W. C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, L. H. Levisse, of the Scott & Howe Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, and H. H. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber 
Co., of Merrill, Wis. 


Charles W. Johnson, president of the C. W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Company, has been busy passing around cigars among 
customers and friends because a son arrived at the Johnson 
home in Milwaukee on March 25, which explains his bright 
smile and a little bit more alertness in his step. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine sales depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Mrs. Beebe spent part of the week in Chicago. W. L. Hicks, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., representative in Michigan territory 
for the company, was also in Chicago on Wednesday. 


R. V. Patterson, sales manager of the Alexander Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La., was in Chicago early in 
the week and called on several in the local trade. The com- 
pany is a cypress manufacturer with a long cut ahead, and 
Mr. Patterson pronounced the market strong and active. 


8. C. Collins, of Pittsburgh, Pa., representative in that 
territory for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 
La., was in Chicago Tuesday on his way home from a trip 
to Kansas. A. 8. Porter, representative in Cleveland territory 
for the same company, was a Chicago visitor late in the week. 


W. L. Martin, secretary, and F. O. Barden, general manager 
of the Boyne City Lumber Co. and the W. H. White Co., of 
Boyne City, Mich., were in Chicago on business during the 
week. They report business good and prices satisfactory. 
The car situation has been rather bad during the winter, but 
conditions are much improved in that respect, with the outlook 
becoming still better. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau 
of New York and former secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left for New York Tuesday after 
spending a week among paper mills in Wisconsin. Mrs, Kel- 
logg, who has been visiting at Wausau, Wis., accompanied 
him. While in Chicago Mr. Kellogg greeted many of his old 
friends and visited the office of the National in the Lumber 
Exchange Building. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., got the 
spring fever during the week, thoroly “cleaned house” in 
Room 1502 of the Great Northern Building, and just to 
show that he has implicit faith in the future of the lumber 
market now occupies Rooms 1504 and 1505, in addition to 
the one his office has been in for several months. Of course 
when a lumberman enlarges his office space business can 
not be going backward. , 


Samuel Horner, of William Horner, hardwood flooring 
manufacturer of Reed City and Newberry, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago on Thursday. While here he said that the demand for 
the better grades of flooring was light but more active for 
common and factory grades. While the labor situation is 
troublesome, the company has not lost as many men on ac- 
count of the war, he said, as had been the case with some 
of the other manufacturers. 


Announcement is made by the New York Evening Post that 
it will issue a fire prevention and control number on April 20 
in which every phase of property safety will be covered and 
an exhaustive treatise upon fire prevention and fire fighting 
will be given. Experts on all phases of the subjects will 
contribute to the number. One of the main obfects of the 
issue will be to educate the public in that fire fighting and 
fire prevention do not fall within the province solely of the 
fire department. 


V. 8. Hodges, manager of the lumber department of Hind, 
Rolph & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., spent a couple of days 
in Chicago this week on his way home to San Francisco. 
Mr. Hodges, who was accompanied by his wife, had been in 
Washington making arrangements for the shipment of sev- 
eral cargoes of west Coast forest products to Atlantic coast 
ports. The lumber will mainly be for Government use and 
so the necessary arrangements for the employment of ships 
for this purpose was made with comparative ease. 


W. H. Bissell, president of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co. and the Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., and 
W. W. Gamble, vice president and general manager of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of White Lake, Wis., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bissell, Mrs. Gamble and Mrs. Bissell’s mother, 
all of Wausau, Wis., are enjoying a trip in the South. They 
are spending a week at Laurel, where Mr. Bissell is inspect- 
ing the lumber interests under his supervision, after which 
they will go to the Coast and on their return home will stop 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








Little Helen Hall, the 5-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Sam A. Hall, of Wilmette, Ill., had a narrow escape from 
fatal or serious injury one day last week when she was run 
over by a 7-passenger touring car. The child ran from the 
school play grounds into the street after a ball and was 
struck by the car before the driver could stop. Tho so seri- 
ously bruised that she was under a physician’s care for a few 
days, fortunately no bones were broken. The child’s father 
is the Chicago representative for the Blackwell Panhandle 
Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash. 


In the report in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week of 
the death of the late Henry M. Bradley, of Duluth, Minn., ref- 
erence was made to him as the oldest lumberman in the 
United States. George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
takes exception to this statement. Mr. Hotchkiss declares 
that while Mr. Bradley was his elder by five years he was 
his junior by the similar period in entering the lumber manu- 
facturing business, in which the veteran secretary began in 
1845. As far as records show Mr. Hotchkiss holds the age 
record with living lumber manufacturers. 


Ralph J. Flanders, of Oconto, Wis., logging superintendent 
for the Oconto Lumber Co., Mrs. Flanders and her mother, 
Mrs. J. H. Carr, were in Chicago last Thursday. Mrs, 
Flanders and her mother left for Toronto, Ont., where Evans 
Carr, an Oconto boy and brother of Mrs, Flanders, lies 
seriously injured as a result of an airplane accident at Lea- 
side Park, near Toronto. Young Flanders is a member of 
the Royal Flying Corps, and the latest report is that, while 
seriously hurt, he will recover. On Friday Mr. Flanders 
was in attendance at the Northern Logging Congress at 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


A meeting of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on Tuesday. A 
thoro discussion of trade conditions took place and it was 
said that decrease in flooring demand is causing some of the 
plants to close down. The latest to decide on closing for a 
period is the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., which expected to shut down on Saturday of this week, 
according to R. J. Lockwood, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, who was present. The labor situation is very bad 
at most flooring factory centers, and the light demand for 
flooring, with the exception of factory grades, may cause some 
of the plants to turn to making war material of one descrip- 
tion or another in order to keep going. 


David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co. and also of the Western Pine association, spent 
the week in Chicago. He is on a trip visiting different sales 
offices of the company, and while saying that there is very 
little pine to be had at any of the mills, his story about the 
fir situation is not favorable either from a mill viewpoint. 
While the fir producers are busy cutting up ship timbers the 
rest of the log is leaving a lot of stock in the hands of manu- 
facturers, and with a short demand in the fir yard stock con- 
suming territory conditions are not such that they can be re- 
garded without concern. As to the labor situation, conditions 
are still very bad, he said, and continue to be very discourag- 
ing to the producers. Western pine stocks were never so badly 
broken, Mr. Eccles declared, and the mills will have little to 
offer for some time. 


Some time between last Saturday night and Monday morn- 
ing robbers forced their way into the offices of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association on the eighteenth floor of the 
McCormick Building and stole Liberty bonds and stamps to 
the value of nearly $800. The bonds were not a part of the 
$10,000 worth purchased by the association but belonged to 
Secretary F. F. Fish and members of the office staff who for 
safe keeping had placed them in the office vault. One of the 
office doors was forced and, judging from the way that the vault 
combination was worked, the job had every earmark of pro- 
fessional thieves. Secretary Fish returned from New York 
on Thursday where he had been in attendance at the annual 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
in the meantime Assistant Secretary H. J. Fuller and the 
management of the building made a thoro search for any 
clews that might lead to apprehension of those who committed 
the robbery. 


George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., and 
Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, returned to 
Chicago this week from New York, where they attended the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Speaking of the annual Mr. Kerns said that 
the program was a very interesting and valuable one, with 
considerable emphasis being placed on war business. Lum- 
ber as a war material is of greater importance in the East 
than in the middle West, he said, while the feeling was that 
much of the business that so far has been confined to the 
Kast must move west, if greater production and less con- 
gestion are expected. The bulk of the business transacted 
by many of the eastern wholesalers, he said, might properly 
be described as war business. Many of the wholesalers 
present expressed the opinion that the demand for low grade 
lumber for boxing and crating, heavy as it has been, is to 
witness even greater activity, while more and more better 
grades will be used. Mr. Kerns was named one of the five 
association trustees elected annually, the board comprising 
fifteen members. 





WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A BOND 


“Should Germany concede Alsace-Lorraine back to France 
and make a separate peace, it would not mean that the 
war would stop, but we would carry it on to final victory. 
We are not fighting because of Alsace-Lorraine, or on ac- 
count of Serbia, or the wrongs done to Belgium or Poland, 
but we are fighting because there is a Germany—a Germany 
that is an abomination among the nations of the world,” 
dramatically declared 8. J. Duncan Clark, war strategist of 
the Chicago Evening Post, in an address before the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago on Thursday. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the war board of the as- 
sociation as a preliminary opportunity to get all the mem- 
bers together before the start on the Third Liberty Loan 
Drive, and after listening to Mr. Clark almost every one 
present would have been willing to sell his clothes, if neces- 
sary, in order to buy bonds. The speaker told from a war 
student’s viewpoint the conditions on the west front exist- 
ing since the big German offensive and the near future pos- 
sible moves on the part of both Germany and the Allies. 
Now that the Allies had decided upon General Foeh as su- 
preme commander of all allied forces, adopting a plan sug- 
gested and urged by America’s war leaders, he said all the 
more responsibility rests upon our shoulders in the secur- 
ing of final victory. He declared that Germany conducted her 
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offensive just where the allies forced her to do it, and not 
where she would have liked to have made it. Speaking of 
the necessity of buying Liberty bonds, the speaker said that 
civilians at home had no right to retain for themselves any 
property title or funds until the boys at the fighting front 
are supplied with every essential to wage war forceably and 
successfully, 


SOON IT WILL BE TIME TO GET TIDY AGAIN 


Thruout the country the period starting April 14 will be 
known as “Clean Up Week” and already Chicago health offi- 
cials and representatives of several civic improvement asso- 
ciations have sent out notices about the coming time for 
greater tidiness. Untidy back yards, unpainted fences and 
buildings and rubbish filled vacant lots will be in for a thoro 
overhauling, and property owners and occupants of buildings 
will be urged to give special attention to improving conditions. 
In Chicago all the streets and alleys will be sprinkled before 
they are cleaned, as a health precaution. The churches, 
school board, civic organizations and the Boy Scouts will aid 
in the movement. 








CONFERENCE ON TRAFFIC MATTERS 


At the recent conference held in Chicago between a sub- 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
committee on transportation and the loading rules committee 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association several important 
matters were considered. On the subject of bulkheading of 
lumber, growing out of the action of the Illinois Central 
Railroad in embargoing shipments of lumber in open cars 
unless bulkheaded, it was stated that the embargo had been 
withdrawn. The committee decided that a plan of bulk- 
heading lumber as provided by the Illinois Central Railroad 
was unnecessarily expensive and unpractical and consequently 
should be discarded. A subcommittee was appointed to work 
on a system of bulkheading contemplating the use of saplings, 
slabs etc., instead of manufactured lumber. The subcom- 
mittee is divided into two sections, one of which will conduct 
loading experiments in southern pine territory and another in 
fir territory. The sectional committees will select some typi- 
cal manufacturing plant and study the problem of waste 
utilization in an attempt to find the most practical and effi- 
cient bulkheading system possible. 

Considerable pressure is being brought to bear upon the 
carriers by regional directors to evolve a plan of bulkheading 
that will hold lumber on open cars more securely than the 
present system of staking. Tho coédperation in the matter is 
to be had a representative of the lumbermen present made it 
distinctly understood that no such coéperation by lumbermen 
should be in any wise construed as advocating any particular 
system of bulkheading or the disturbance of existing methods 
of staking, and further that the lumbermen reserve the right 
to handle with traffic officials or others the matter of car- 
riers’ ability for any additional charges or cost that might 
ensue by reason of changes that might be made in the present 
system. 

Loading Rule No. 55, which governs bulkheading, reads as 
follows : 

“When dressed lumber is loaded in open or closed cars in 
two piles the outside ends nearest the ends of the car must 
rest on bearing-pieces not less than 4 by 4 inches secured to 
car floor. See Rule 34 for size of stakes for open cars and 
the manner of tying them together at the top. 

“If the shipper desires to do so, in order to prevent sap 
stains, for shipments of dressed lumber in open or closed cars, 
strips of rough lumber not more than 2 inches nor less than 
linch thick, by not more than 6 inches nor less than 4 inches 
wide, may be placed crosswise between each layer: of lumber. 
All strips over 1% inches thick must be 16 inches wide. There 
must be one crosspiece to each pair of stakes on opposite 
sides of the car and between each layer of lumber. These 
strips must be of the same thickness for each layer of lum- 
ber and must be neatly fitted between and butt against the 
stakes. When loaded as per Figs. 5, 7 and 9 the strips may 
be placed on the floor of the car as well as between the 
layers.” 

The loading rule committee of the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation agreed to recommend to the executive committee of 
the association abolition of requirements for bearing-pieces as 
provided for in the first paragraph of the above rule and also 
that specific provisions as to sizes of strips of rough lumber 
where used as stated to prevent sap stains be eliminated and 
the shipper permitted to use whatever sizes he may desire. 
In the future when changes are contemplated in the matter 
of loading of lumber, the loading rules committee decided, any 
proposals will be referred to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association before any action is taken. 





WORD FROM THE SOLDIER LADS 


A copy of The Rennbahn Review, a journal for British 
prisoners of war, published at Lager II, Munster-Rennbahn, 
Germany, is a most interesting publication just received by 
BE. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo at St. Louis, Mo. The publication—the January 
number—comes from George B. Williams, a member of the 
order, 

Mr. Williams has been in a German prison camp three years 
this month, having been captured by the Huns at Ypres. He 
is a Canadian, and enlisted with the first contingent from 
that country at the outbreak of the war. His home is in 
Winnipeg, and before he entered the army he was car service 
agent for the Canadian Pacific Railroad. He was a personal 
friend of Mr. Tennant’s and was well and favorably known 
generally among lumbermen in Canada. 

The paper is well gotten up, and contains poetry, humor 
and personal notes. Some of the Christmas activities of the 
prison camp are described. 

John H. Halpin, sales manager of the C. H. Worcester 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, has received a very amusing and 
interesting letter from Lieut. Joseph A. Gorman, formerly 
sales manager for the Vilas County Lumber Co., in Chicago. 

The letter Lieutenant Gorman wrote to Mr. Halpin is as 
follows: 

‘ Francp, March 18. 
Dear FRIEND JOHN: 

It is now just 6:15 p. m. and I am going to improve the 
next forty-five minutes by writing you a letter, which I 
should have done long ago, but the Government seems to 
overlook the fact that a certain part of a man’s time should 
be allowed him for this purpose. 

I was twenty-two days coming across, as we laid up for 
&@ week in a very northerly port, with the weather so cold 
that a few minutes on deck was enough for any one, and in 

, this spot I saw the old year out and the new year in—the 
quietest New Year’s party I have ever enjoyed. We carried 
a steerage full of Chinese laborers, so it took a man with only 
& fair sense of humor to enjoy himself when he thought of his 
surroundings. Did not sight anything in the way of subs, 
and would not be able to say so in this letter if we did, as 

nothing of a military nature passes the censor. Eventually 

we landed in France and after two days’ steady riding in a 

third class carriage, with plenty of army rations (most of 
the stations have societies formed from among the town 





people whose purpose is to supply soup free to passing troop 
trains) and as the trains generally are in no hurry one can 
stock up at the different stations with a supply of light wines 
to wash down the hard tack and bully beef. 

Was held up at the American headquarters for about ten 
days while they made up their minds what to do with me. 
These headquarters were in the midst of a very wonderful 
chateau country which gave me a chance to see some his- 
torical places—the hang-outs for Joan of Arc, Charlemagne 
and several other notables of the stone age. These chateaux 
have the exterior extensively decorated with hand carved 
stone, and in my opinion must have been done before the 
age of labor unions or the builders would have gone bank- 
rupt. We were practically the first American soldiers to 
arrive in this place and the town was ours, and we were 
treated as real guests. This I understand is the case in most 
small French towns and lasts for a month or so until the sol- 
diers get numerous and the novelty wears off—then they 
practice the American methods, raise the prices and get to 
you while the getting is good. 

There is one more thing I want to tell you about in this 
village, and that is the cooks. I stayed at a small hotel made 
famous by The Three Musketeers and I never will forget the 
way that woman fried eggs—in butter in a china dish (four 
of the finest)—and served thick chocolate and a liberal slab 
of war bread with real country butter. I used to go to bed 
early so I could wake up and have breakfast. 

I was sent from here to an aviation headquarters, where 
they thought my case over and sent me to my present loca- 
tion, where I have a detail of engineers looking after trans- 
portation work. My principal duty is to extricate American 
cars from French railroad yards and hurry them to the front. 
I read an article in Saturday Evening Post of Feb. 9 which 
I thought covered conditions over here exactly. “An Amer- 
ican officer left home with the idea of leading his men over 
the top the first week off the boat,” but instead found him- 
self in charge of a section gang. The Americans are going 
after things on a very large scale over here, and at the pres- 
ent time are using a large number of the fighting troops 
along the lines of communications, getting things in working 
order. However, when things get running smoothly these 
troops no doubt will be moved forward. 

I saw a French wedding this afternoon, in which the 
bride was dressed in black with a black veil, and on inquiry 
found that since the war all brides are dressed in black. All 
weddings and funerals are held on foot, the people following 
the principals in couples. 

I am staying at a hotel here with a couple other officers, 
a major and a captain, and want to tell you of a funny little 
incident—at least it looks good when you are on the ground 
and view conditions. The lady who works at the hotel desk 
is very anxious to learn English and does speak a little. It 
is the custom here when you go into a French hotel to secure 
a room for the night to fill out a blank giving your full his- 
tory in detail from the time you were born, and the American 
officers generally kick on this. So ‘we taught the maiden to 
say “I do not give a damn” without telling her the true mean- 
ing of the words, so when the army officer comes in, asks for 
a room in his best French and is given the blanks to fill out, 
and wants to know if he must fill it all out, she informs him 
in her best English ‘I do not give a damn,” without knowing 
the true meaning of what she is saying. She is such a digni- 
fied looking maiden that the joke really is good, and it rather 
takes the prospective customer by surprise—I suppose this is 
a “dirty Irish trick,” but it is good ‘as long as it lasts. 

I have not run onto Shed’s friend over here; in fact it is 
almost impossible to locate any one. In order to visit the 
next village you must have a military pass and a good reason. 

Every village here is full of wine shops and maidens; never 
saw so many maidens before to the ‘square mile—this will be 
a great opportunity for American'bachelors after the war. 
If you wish, John, I will put in a good word for you, and will 
get you one with a chateau, if you say the word. 

We are having fine weather here, like June in Chicago. 
With war on all sides I find myself thinking about the lumber 
game and wishing to be back’ at old'89 South La Salle Street 
figuring the price of birch and hemlock. Quite a bit of south- 
ern pine comes in here. A ship with 1,700,000 feet pine bar- 
racks, made up, arrived a few days ago. These are being used 
for hospitals. The mills over here do not spend, much time 
going in for good manufacturing ; iti fact the American mills 
here just slab the log and ship it. 

Give my regards to the fellows up at the club and tell them 
I would like to write them all, if I could work in the time, 
but am on the job here fifteen hours a day, seven days a week, 
Am feeling fine. With best regards. 

Jon GorMAN, U. 8S. M. P. O. No. 701, Base Section No. 1, 

American Expeditionary Force, via New York. 





CHICAGO TO BECOME BUSY WAR CENTER 


A greater share of war work for Chicago will likely result 
from the efforts at Washington, D. C., of a delegation repre- 
senting the Chicago Cotperative League of Building Trades 
and Industries who returned from the nation’s capital follow- 
ing a conference held last week. While at Washington the 
delegation conferred with Alexander Legge, assistant to Ber- 
nard Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, and 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor and member of the Council of National Defense, and 
other officials. 

Washington officials were told by the delegation, which was 
lead by Thomas Carey, president of the league, that in Chi- 
cago at present are 50,000 unemployed men belonging mostly 
to the building trades who are available for war work. The 
city has facilities for housing 450,000 men, 200,000 of which 
are within a radius of four miles of the loop district. That 
enough building material is on hand to carry on any opera- 
tions the Government may require is shown in the fact that 
there are now in stock 175,000,000 common brick, 40,000,000 
facing brick, 25,000,000 feet of lumber of all dimensions, 110,- 
000 barrels of cement, $4,000,000 worth of pipe and electrical 
fittings, and 200,000 cubic yards of gravel. The committee 
expects to induce the Government to begin ship building oper- 
ations on an extensive scale in Chicago and what is known as 
Chicago territory, and officials of the Shipping Board were 
told that the city had twenty-eight miles of river front along 
the north and south branches of the Chicago River, forty 
miles along the drainage canal, and twelve miles along the 
Calumet River, as well as extensive lake frontage available 
for ship yards. 

“We are more than pleased with our reception at Washing- 
ton,” said Mr. Carey on the return of the delegation to Chi- 
cago. “We can say that Chicago is sure getting a goodly 
share of the war contracts that are under consideration, and 
the idle men in the building trades especially are to be given 
work. As far as the ship building contracts are cencerned 
the Chicago men have just as many contracts for ships as 
capital can be found to start the yards.” 

The big factor in favor of Chicago is that it would not be 
compelled to build housing facilities for thousands of workers, 
as has been the case at many other industrial centers, as the 
city is well equipped in that respect, and another important 
asset is that the twenty-seven allied building trade unions 
have made an agreement not to start any strikes during the 











period of the war. Chicago being the biggest railroad center 
in the country is also favored from a transportation viewpoint. 


Branch Office in Chicago 


Thru the efforts of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
the Government Emergency Fleet Corporation plans to estab- 
lish in Chicago a branch office. John M. Glenn, secretary 
of the manufacturers’ body, received word from B. N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, that the branch would be 
opened. The branch will be of immense help in the ship 
building program, as nearly every material used in ship build- 
ing and fitting is manufactured in the Chicago district. 

Great disappointment is felt by the sash and door interests 
in Chicago because they have been unable to secure some of 
the contracts for the mill. work for the ships that are being 
built in many plants. ‘The millwork interests here have had 
a committee busy for weeks endeavoring to secure some of 
that kind of business, because they are in such advantageous 
position to do it, but the fact that other cities have secured 
the contracts and Chicago is left out in the cold is blamed 
entirely on the labor situation here. Chairman Hurley, of 
the Shipping Board, included Chicago as one of six units for 
such work, but ¢ven with the shipping board throwing its 
influence in favor of "Chicago the millwork people here so 
far have “lost out.’ Despite the fact that the sash and door 
and millwork interests have had but light work in the last 
few months, due to the slack building situation, the wages 
of the millwork workers on April 1 increased, thru an agree- 
ment made last year, from 45 to 50 cents an hour and the 
working time was reduced from eight and one-half to eight 
hours. 

The millwork for a Ferris type ship amounts to $7,000, and 
there is no wooden item in it that can not be manufactured by 
the millwork people in Chicago. Other cities, with a more 
favorable labor situation, have been able to present lower 
bids and consequently the business has been going to St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dubuque, Iowa; Oshkosh, Wis., and other cen- 
ters. The Chicago millwork plants employ about 2,500 
workers and it is difficult to see how they are going to keep 
in operation unless they get some of the war contracts, as 
normal building is so slack that the sash, door and millwack 
demand is exceedingly light. 





HOUSING PROBLEM IS DISCUSSED 


That an essential part of the backbone of modern war mak- 
ing is decent housing and that the weakest spot in our armor 
is the lack of homes for the millions of workmen at ship 
plants and other war industries was the declaration of Charles 
H. Whitaker, of Washington, D. C., editor of the Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects, who spoke before mem- 
bers of the City Club in Chicago on Monday. 

“More than 100,000 skilled ship builders who journeyed last 
winter to the Atlantic seaboard to offer their services to the 
Government had to ‘return home because they could find no 
place to live,” said Mr. Whitaker. “I have seen them arrive 
there at the rate of 5,000 a day and then return home dis- 
couraged because no provision had been made to house them. 

“This would never have happened if the shipping board 
had thought not in terms of Hog Island but in smaller units. 
The weakest spot in our armor was the lack of decent houses 
for millions of workmen upon whom the burden rests. For 
it was not until a short time ago that we realized that the 
backbone of modern war making is decent housing. 

“Now that Congress has been aroused to these needs $50,- 
000,000 has been provided for the housing of workers in the 
ship yards. I was called in by the War Department to tell 
them how to meet the emergency with which they suddenly 
found themselves confronted, and I told them that the human 
machine must be guarded from the weather and from corrup- 
tion as jealously as our steel machines.” 

In speaking of the housing problem as it was met in Eng- 
land Mr. Whitaker told that the British Government had 
built fifty towns and villages within a year after the war 
opened to take care of munition workers and that thus far 
England had spent more than $700,000,000 for housing war 
workers, , 

‘Despite the war pressure England has built villages and 
towns not surpassed by any constructed prior to the war,” 
said the speaker. “One village alone, Gretna, already has a 
population of 30,000 who are living in the houses bullt by the 
Government in nine months.” The speaker declared that the 
United States Government is now carrying out a housing pro- 
gram along the same lines, and that within a few months 
thousands of houses will have been built to take care of 
workers at ship yard plant sites and other industrial centers. 
In his discussion of housing Mr. Whitaker said that unsani- 
tary houses and slum districts everywhere should be 
eradicated. 





DECIDE PLACE FOR HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

Local Hoo-Hoo officials on Thursday of this week reached 
a decision to hold the next Hoo-Hoo Annual in Chicago on 
Sept. 9, 10, and 11, at the Hotel Morrison. Several hotels 
have been under consideration for some time but the Hotel 
Morrison was finally chosen. Plans will now go ahead for 
entertainment features, and tho the Annual is still several 
months away local Hoo-Hoo expect to get a good start s0 
that there will be no last-minute work in connection with 
the entertainment program. Chicago Hoo-Hoo also plan 
another concatenation on National Hoo-Hoo Day, April 27, 
and already five kittens have signified their intention to 
tread the catnip bed. 


— 


_ OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING AT LAUREL 


CincInNATI, On10, April 4.—The interest shown and 
the codperative spirit developed at the meetings of the 
members of the open competition plan of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association held monthly here and at 
Huntington, W. Va., and Memphis, Tenn., have resulted 
in the decision to hold a meeting at the Pinehurst Hotel, 
Laurel, Miss., on April 20. The purpose will be to ex- 
plain to the manufacturers of that section the merits of 
the open competition plan. All hardwood mills,within a 
radius of 150 miles of Laurel have been invited to send 
representatives. It is expected that the’report of the 
cost committee appointed at the meeting held March 20 
at Huntington will be ready, making available to manu- 
facturers attending the Laurel meeting much valuable 
information on costs. 

There also are scheduled for the near future the fol- 
lowing open competition plan meetings: Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va., April 17; Hotel: Youree, Shreve- 
port, La., April 24. Every member is urged to have a 
representative present at at least one of these meetings, 
and it is particularly desired that all who possibly can 
do so attend the Shreveport meeting. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO.C. FAIRCHILD, - - «  «  Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - “Aiddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 















































Surry Lumber Co. 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N.C. PINE | CYPRESS 


LUMBER sin 
Kiln D Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellaville R. R.Co., Windsor,N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 day. Sa ills: — ; 
NC. Columbia, RC Ahoakt RC Capacity, 140000 senton: 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 














Play to Win 


Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine éiie" 
Yeas n= Yellow Pine Revs» 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "RicnxBnat See 























Car Material, Dressed 
Yellow Timbers, Dimension, 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Concluded from Page 67) 


ernment in coping with alien enemies in the logging and 
lumber camps. The keynote of his address appears in these 
words: ‘We know that 80 percent of the world’s airplane 
spruce is in the forests of Washington and Oregon; and 
we have to be unhampered in our plans for getting it out.” 

“DUnhampered” is the word; and it applies with equal 
force to ship timbers, and other material necessary to the 
Government’s plans for winning the war. 

Notwithstanding efforts to relieve the car situation, the 
tension remains as strong as it was a week ago. The weekly 
report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association shows 
that the balance of unshipped orders March 23 was 12,685 
cars, and that rail orders above rail shipments on that date 
amounted to 2,340,000 feet, or 4.84 percent. In order to 
meet the situation locally traffic officials of the railroads 
have directed that solicitation of both freight and passenger 


‘business discontinue. This is because the railroad lines 


are all being operated as parts of a gigantic system under 
Government control. John C. Roth, of Portland, commercial 
car distributer for that district, estimates that the west 
Coast mills are getting only 40 percent of car requirements. 
Since from that 40 percent the Government movement of 
ship timbers and airplane stock must be first, it is not short 
of the truth to say that the mills have been cut to 25 per- 
cent of the equipment necessary for their requirements. 

Shingle men give a more hopeful tone to the situation as 
respects cars, and some of them say that while transporta- 
tion is still perilously scarce there is a slight loosening, and 
that there are just about enough cars to take care of orders. 
The market for eastern trade is practically unchanged— 
stars, $2.65 to $2.75 and clears $3.20 to $3.25. With about 
50 percent of the mills running, production is close to the 
figures given a week ago. 

At the office of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
Secretary R. A. Dailey has listed new members as follows: 
Washington Cedar Fir Products Co., Newbegin Lumber Co., 
both of Seattle; Brix-Sand Lumber Co., Cole-Hammond 
Lumber Co., both of Portland; Robert McNair Shingle Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.; Robert Gray Shingle Co., Coats Shingle 
Co., both of Hoquiam; Seigman Timber Co., Aberdeen. The 
association is enjoying a solid and substantial growth. It 
has recently elected as trustees C. W. Johnson, of the C. W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., and H. Neubert, of the Hartman- 
Neubert Lumber Co. ‘The first issue of The Pacific Coast 
Shipper, house organ of the association, will come from the 
press early in April. 

After a week’s visit to Seattle, Gus Luellwitz, of the 
Minnesota Transfer Storage Co., of Minneapolis, has left 
for San Francisco. He has been prospecting this territory 
in search of connections and new business. 

Lyle 8. Vincent, of Lyle 8S. Vincent & Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Portland, Ore. 

John W. McDonnell, of the John W. McDonnell Lumber 
Co., Seattle, is at Fanny Bay, B. C., on Vancouver Island, 
north of Nanaimo for a week or so, where he is helping get 
started the new shingle manufacturing plant that he re- 
cently purchased there. It is being operated under the 
name of McDonnell & Burke (Ltd.), he having associated 
with him, in charge of the manufacturing, L. H. Burke 
who is secretary of the company, while Mr. McDonnell is 
its president. Mr. Burke was formerly a shingle manufac- 
turer at Ballard. Mr. McDonnell states the plant will be 
in operation in a week or so, and is equipped with five ma- 
chines, to which three more will probably be added soon. 
The John W. McDonnell Lumber Co.’s big mill at Ballard is 
equipped with twenty-two machines and the two plants will 
give the two concerns an output of 1,300,000 shingles a day. 
Mr. McDonnell says that the scarcity of cars is greatly ham- 
pering operations. 

A. C. Dutton, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., extensive handler of Pacific coast forest 
products, is in Seattle this week on one of his annual visits 
to the west Coast and expects to be in this section for a week 
or two. 

A branch of the National Safety Council has been organ- 
ized in Seattle, with B. W. Sawyer, manager of the Brace & 
Hergert Mill Co., president; Henry Hilke, superintendent 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., vice president, and 
Alvin Schwager, superintendent Schwager & Nettleton Mills, 
treasurer. The object of the National Safety Council is to 
bring about a decrease in the number of accidents at manu- 
facturing plants, and moving pictures, bulletins, practi- 
eal placards about a plant, and other things of an educational 
nature are used. The Seattle branch will embrace the saw- 
mills and wood working plants of the.city and T. H. Boyd, 
an inspector for the Washington Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission, has been engaged as secretary and safety engineer. 

C. W. Derr, a lumber dealer of Mitchell, 8. D., accompanied 
by his wife, is in Seattle this week, having just returned from 
a visit to California. While here he has been visiting some 
of the Puget Sound mills, including the big mij] of the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co. at Everett. 

Charles W. Johnson, president of the C. W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., this city, announces the birth of a son on March 25 
and since that time has been busy passing around cigars in 
celebration of the event. . 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 30.—Portland is now the headquarters of the West- 
ern Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with offices on 
the fifth floor of the Yeon Building. A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary-manager, arrived here this week from Spokane, Wash., 
where the association has maintained its headquarters until 
now. Announcement of the proposed removal to Portland 
was made several weeks ago. The association will have 
spacious offices in a suite of eight rooms. With Mr. Cooper 
from Spokane came the office corps, consisting of R. J. 
Knott, traffic manager; E. D. Rowley, manager of the box 
bureau; Miss J. BH. Wall, office manager, and the Misses 
Bessie McIntosh, Evelyn Kean, and Nora Wall, clerks. 
David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co. and 
the American-Oregon Lumber Co., is president of the as- 
sociation. Decision to make Portland the headquarters was 
reached when it became apparent that it would save mem- 
bers considerable time in attending the meetings, since Port- 
land is more centrally located to the great majority of the 
mills. Most of the members will now be in position to 
leave their home one night, arrive in Portland the follow- 
ing morning, attend the meeting and be home again the 
next morning. 

Frank H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., this city, has been appointed a member of the 
lumber supply committee of the Council of National Defense, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. Mr. Ransom has 
been in Washington for some time and will remain in- 
definitely in the discharge of his duties in connection with 
his new office. Mr. Ransom was chosen for this position 
because of his wide experience in the lumber industry in 
the Pacific Northwest, his knowledge of the sources, of sup- 








ply, facilities for the manufacture and means of transporta- 
— in the territory embraced by Oregon, Washington and 
aho. 

Joseph N, Teal, who for years has prominently identi- 
fied with the lumber business as counsel in many import- 
ant rate and other cases, has returned to Portland after a 
stay of several weeks in California where he recovered hig 
health to such extent that he has announced that he will 
resume his professional work, dropped a year ago because 
of a nervous breakdown. 

Exchange of approximately 800 acres of timberland 
owned by the city of Portland in and about the Bull Run 
forest reserve for approximately the same number of acres 
owned by the Cameron-Taylor Lumber Co. and the payment 
of $12,600 to the lumber company, was authorized by the 
council this week. The land owned by the lumber company 
is located near the headwaters of the Portland water sys- 
tem and efforts to secure control of the land began about 
five years ago. Cruises of timber on the two tracts are re- 
ported as showing that that traded by the lumber company 
holds approximately 8,500,000 more feet than that traded 
by the city. The payment for this timber is made at the 
rate of $1.50 per 1,000 feet stumpage. 

A spruce camp has been established at Chitwood Place, 
on the Siletz River, where seventy-five soldiers will be en- 
gaged getting out spruce. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works is reported as build- 
ing more Scotch marine water tube boilers than any other 
concern in the country today and in addition thereto is 
turning out great quantities of logging machinery. Some 
logging engines are now being built for the imperial muni- 
tions board in British Columbia. 

Comte de Portanier de la Rochette, of the aviation corps 
of the French mission, and Lieutenant Alberto Cantoni, of 
the Italian Royal Flying corps, visited with Col. Brice P, 
Disque, head of the spruce division here of the signal corps, 
on a tour of inspection of the spruce camps and mills of 
the Pacific Northwest. They came here at the invitation 
of Colonel Disque to get first hand information on a subject 
in which their countries are deeply interested. 

The Public Service Commission of the State has issued an 
order granting the Spaulding Logging Co. log boom franchise 
on the Luckiamute River in Polk and Benton counties, 
The new feature is the regulation for the use of splash dams. 
The company will be required to post hotices at all river 
crossings of the time when splashes will be made. 

According to word received here today from Washington, 
PD. C., Senator McNary and Representative Sinnott have 
secured the promise in writing of the car service section of 
the railroad administration that 100 cars will be moved into 
the Baker and LaGrande sections for use of the lumber 
shippers the first week in April. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 380.—Relief of some kind from the congestion in 
the mill yards in the Bellingham territory is absolutely 
necessary, and in the hope that some helpful method might 
be devised at that meeting J. J. Donovan, vice president of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, yesterday attended the 
conference between lumbermen, bankers and ship builders 
and Government officials in Portland. Mr. Donovan’s com- 
pany -has nearly 40,000,000 feet of lumber piled in its yards, 
and in Bellingham as a whole probably fully 75,000,000 feet 
are stacked in mill yards. This is more than ever before 
was assembled in local yards and the situation is constantly 
getting worse, owing to the inadequacy of transportation 
facilities. Unless relieved soon mills will have to close or 
curtail. 

The log situation in this district will be improved next 
month by shipments from the camps of the Nimpkish Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), on Vancouver Island, according to Fred J. Wood, 
who, with Ed English, is interested in this concern. Mr. 
Wood says the company hopes to be able to ship 200,000 
feet a day before the end of April. It has been reported 
here that the Canadian Government will no longer permit 
the export of logs to this country, but so far as Mr. Wood 
has been informed this applies only to timber on Provincial 
lands, leaving Federal and private timberlands unaffected. 
The log shortage will be further relieved next week by the 
McCoy-Loggie Timber Co., which will then be running full 
blast. 

The threatened interruption of log shipments to Belling- 
ham by the construction of Bellingham’s municipal dock in 
front of booming grounds held by B. L. Jones & Co. has 
been removed by the city’s compliance with an order from 
the war department to cease construction on the dock until 
Aug. 1, 1918. The order was delivered this week by army 
officers at the instance of Col. Brice P. Disque. Just before 
the War Department stepped in the company publicly stated 
that it would have to seek other grounds unless work on 
the dock ceased, About 15,000,000 feet of logs are dis- 
charged off the dump affected every month and the Govern- 
ment made it plain that its continuance was absolutely 
necessary. 

One sixth of the men now working in the camps of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are soldiers from Vancouver 
barracks and the production has increased since the last con- 
tingent of troops arrived at Alger camp. The daily output 
is between 400,000 and 500,000 feet, most of it for ship 
timbers. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co., which was forced to close 
because of lack of cars, hopes to be able to resume operation 
next week. 

The Morrison Mill Co. this week added a night crew in 
preparation to fill box orders for Alaska. Some shipments 
north will be made in April. The company will begin the 
operation of its recent purchase, the Old Oregon mill at 
Anacortes, next week. At the beginning it will cut lumber 
for box shooks. Pressure is being brought upon the owners 
to cut ship timbers, but the necessary logs are not now avail- 
able. Operations will be enlarged as soon as possible. 

The motorship Sierra is due at the BE. K. Wood mill to 
load a return cargo of 1,200,000 feet for the west Coast. 
At the Bloedel Donovan mill the steam schooner Begulus 
is due to load of 700,000 feet for the same Coast. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


April 1.—Sawing was resumed last Monday at the mill 
of the Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash. As soon as the 
spring drive from the Priest River district is in this com- 
pany will operate day and night shifts. 

On April 1 the sawmill of the Humbird Lumber Co. at 
Newport, Wash., will begin the season’s sawing. This mill 
was recently purchased from the Fidelity Lumber Co. The 
Humbird company is ‘reported to have 16,000,000 feet of 
logs in the Priest River district ready for the spring drive. 
Several million feet of timber cut from nearby sections are 
now in the mill ponds at Newport. The company plans to 
run only a day shift this year. 

The sawmill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., this city, 
has been thoroly overhauled and the season’s sawing started 
last Monday., The company has the usual amount of logs 
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op hand with which to begin the season and plans to do 
summer logging at Camp 17 and at J. P. Wilson’s camp. 
The machinery is all in place at the new planing mill of the 
companby and it is expected that this part of the plant will be 
ready for operation in another ten days, perhaps sooner, 
Piling is now being driven for a large dryhouse. 

The B. L. Willis Lumber Co. will resume sawing next 
Monday at Cusick, Wash. The company will cut from ten 
to twelve million feet during the season. 

The A, C. White Lumber Co., of Laclede, Ida., has a large 
crew at work erecting the new sawmill plant seven miles 
north of Bonners Ferry, on the Kootenai Valley Railway, a 
branch of the Great Northern Railway. Five miles of log- 
ging railway is being constructed. The A. C, White company 
is also operating a logging camp south of Bonners Ferry. 


. KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 30.—The mills are beginning to start up in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. The Libby Lumber Co. is running 
day and night; the Eureka Lumber Co., the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co. and the State Lumber Co. are operating day 
shifts and the Somers Lumber Co. expects to start day and 
night shifts in a few days. In the Missoula district nearly 
all the large mills are running, but stocks are low and or- 
ders, altho not very plentiful, are beginning to come in 
gradually. The car shortage has been very acute, especially 
in the northwestern part of the State. The log drives will 
begin very soon. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 1.—The draft contingents just sent to the army 
camps have increased the labor shortage at some of the 
sawmills in this section, according to individual reports. 
The contingents just called to the colors included several 
thousand negroes. There is no worth-while estimate of the 
number drawn from the mill crews, but a lumberman-visitor 
here today reported that his loading crew had been disor- 
ganized and that other workers in plant and woods had 
either been called for service or had left his employ to fill 
other jobs vacated by men sent to the camps. 

Louisiana completed the enrollment of her quota of reserve 
ship builders last night, when the 7,000th volunteer signed 
up at the local offices of the committee in charge of the work. 
Asked for 7,000 from the State, Secretary Crippen, of the 
State committee, announces today that the work of enroll- 
ment will be continued, as the Government will need all the 
men that can be secured for the ship building industries. 

It is reported from Colfax, La., that the Colfax Hardwood 
Lumber Co., which has been operating,a plant there for the 
last eight years, has moved its mill and most of its crew 
to Merryville, La., in Beauregard Parish. Under an amend- 
ment to its charter, the company will be known hereafter 
as the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. (Inec.). The incor- 
porators are A. 8., C. TH. and HW. V. Sherrill. Its Merryville 
plant is said to be practically finished and ready for operation. 

H. R. Loranger, a prominent lumberman and _ cut-over 
land developer of Tangipahoa Parish, was elected president 
of the parish council of defense last Wednesday, to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of the former president 
on account of ill health, 

A dispatch from Monroe, La., announces the completion 
in New York of a timberland transaction whereby the Jay 
Gould heirs have sold to the Forest Lumber Co. and allied 
concerns headed by J. B. White, of Kansas City, 102,000 
acres of virgin pine timberlands situate in Vernon, Rapides 
and Winn parishes, Louisiana, for a consideration exceeding 
$9,000,000. The announcement of this important sale was 
made upon the authority of Henry Bernstein, a prominent 
Monroe attorney, who aided in its negotiation. 

Rich Breese, formerly inspector for the Emergency: Fleet 
Corporation in the fifth district, has been appointed chief 
clerk to W. J. Ilaynen, assistant lumber administrator. Mr. 
Breese succeeds IH. F. Foote, who resigned the chief clerk- 
ship to accept a position as sales manager with the Alex- 
andria Tamber Co, 

Ilugh I’, Smith, for a number of years secretary-treasurer 
of the Standard Export Lumber Co., has joined the staff of 
John H. Kirby, administrator of lumber for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and will serve as Mr. Kirby’s chief clerk. 

R. F. Mestayer, formerly with the Opdenweyer-George Lum- 
ber Co., has been appointed manager of the Salmen Brick 
& Lumber Co., with offices in this city, succeeding B, H. 
Michel, who resigned recently to take the presidency of the 
cecal Lumber & Brick Co., a new concern which he organ- 
zed, 

The A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. is moving its 
offices from the Hibernia Building to Suites 616, 617, 618 
and 619 Whitney Central Building, giving up its lease in the 
Hibernia to accommodate the steel-ship section of the Ship- 
Ping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, which is ar- 
ranging to take over the eighth floor of the Hibernia build- 
ing. The Higgins company’s new offices are more commo- 
dious than those vacated, permitting an expansion which 
was needed by its office force to handle its growing busi- 
ness, 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, left Saturday for Washington to look after 
association business. He will also go to Baltimore to attend 
a directors’ meeting of the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization. 

Lieut.-Col, Bryan Black, a prominent and popular New 
Orleans lumberman, led his regiment, the Washington Artil- 
lery, back home for a brief visit last Saturday. The Wash- 
ington Artillery, otherwise known as the 141st Field Artillery, 
ils a famous southern command and is composed almost 
entirely of New Orleans men. When it entered the national 
Service last year, Colonel Black was mustered in as a cap- 
tain. Successive promotions since have brought him to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. The regiment is stationed at 
Camp Beauregard, La,, and came home to attend the corner- 
Stone laying of the Elks’ new club house, taking part last 
Saturday in an impressive military parade. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 1.—The general expectation of a great advance in 
Prices as soon as the new cut came on the market has been 
fully realized. The manufacturers, in view of the great 
shortage in the cut of logs, appear to be in full control of 
the situation, and inquiries show a general advance from 35 
to 60 percent over last year’s figures at this season. Actual 
transactions so far have been few, buyers preferring to hold 
off until conditions appear more settled and they are better 
able to judge the requirements of the season. There is little 
change in local demands, which continue quiet as regards 
building supplies, and active for industrial purposes. The 
Mills in the Georgian Bay district will generally begin oper- 
ations between April 15 and the end of the month, 

c Wooden ship building is being actively carried on in eastern 
oo * There are now about twenty large wooden vessels 

Rder construction in ship yards east of Port Arthur, includ- 
al two in Toronto of 2,500 tons each which are being built 
¥ the Toronto Shipbuilding Co, of British Columbia fir. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 30.—Export of logs for one month, from March 20 
to April 22, has been prohibited by the Provincial govern- 
ment, but this does not include low grade timber. Just after 
the war started the embargo on export of logs was lifted, and 
tho at different times log operators and in some instances 
millmen have applied to have the restrictions enforced again 
the Government did not favor such action, as it was not 
thought that manufacturers were suffering from a deficiency 
in the log supply. Of late, however, the matter has become 
more acute, despite the greater production, and the New 
Westminster Board of Trade, at its meeting last week, passed 
a resolution strongly supporting the application which was 
then about to be made. That the best possible method should 
be arrived at in dealing with such an important matter, Hon. 
T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands, invited both sides to meet 
a round table conference at Victoria. At this meeting the 
loggers were represented by Messrs. Lougheed and Lamb; 
manufacturers by Messrs. McLeod (sawmills), J. G. Culter, 
New Westminster (shingle mills), and J. H. McDonald, New 
Westminster (box factories) ; and the department by forestry 
officials. At this meeting it was agreed to prohibit export for 
one month. The agreement, in addition, provides for the 
nomination of a war advisory committee to consist of nine 
members, three for the lumber manufacturers, three for the 
loggers and three for the Provincial department. This com- 
mittee will keep in touch with conditions and will meet once 
a month. An emergency subcommittee of three will meet 
whenever necessary between times, this committee consisting 
of Messrs. Culter, Munn and Vandusen. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature to fix the price 
of spruce timber for airplane construction. Compensation to 
be paid persons from whose land army logs are taken is to be 
$6 a thousand feet for No. 1 grade, and $2.50 for No. 2 grade. 
In the case of land occupied or used for right-of-way, com- 
pensation is to be at the rate of $2 a thousand for all timber 
eut. In the matter of dispute, the decision of the minister 
is to be final. 

Er. W. Hamber, managing director of the B. C. Mills Timber 
& Trading Co., has been elected chairman of the British Co- 
lumbia branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Baker Lumber Co., Waldo, East Kootenay, is complet- 
ing a flume two and a quarter miles long, to reach 60,000,000 
feet of yellow pine, larch and fir. The cost will be about 
$10,000, 

Construction has been proceeding on a 10-mile section of 
standard gage railway by Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien Co, at Still- 
water, this being addition to railway mileage already operated 
by this company. Logs will be brought direct to tidewater, 
and while last year the output of the camps reached 30,000,- 
000 feet, it is expected that this year it will be about 50,000,- 
000 feet. This company has some very fine timber, especially 
for ship building construction. 

George J. Rofe, late of Golden, and formerly connected with 
the logging industry at Lund and Campbell River, is assist- 
ant secretary of the British Columbia Loggers’ Association. 
Some time ago W. B. W. Armstrong, secretary, was trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Munitions Board as assistant to F. R. 
Pendleton, who is supervising the output of airplane material. 

The shingle market is moving quietly. Prices are: Per- 
fections, $4.25; Eurekas, $3.90; XXXXX, $3.50 to $3.60; 
XXX, $2.95 to $3.00. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKER, WIs., April 3.—-A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptey has been filed by Robert F. Hodges, wholesale lumber 
dealer, 908 Majestic Building, Milwaukee. At the first meet- 
ing of creditors on April 2 Julius J. Goetz was appointed 
trustee under bond of $1,000. The meeting adjourned until 
April 4 for the examination of Mr. Hodges at his residence, 
He has been ill for a long time and confined to his home. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 1—A compromise has been effected 
between the Ohio Valley Tie Co., of Louisville, and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., whereby the tie company will 
receive $17,500 from the Louisville & Nashville in a suit 
filed five and one-half years ago for $100,000. Judgment for 
$56,971 was returned in one of the lower courts on excessive 
freight charges and losses incurred thru poor handling of 
shipments. This judgment was upheld by the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, but was reversed by the United States Supreme 
Court. The case has been in the courts steadily since Dee. 9, 
1912, and has been reassigned several times due to the illness 
of C, P. Bush, president of the company. 

Snreverort, LA., April 1.—In the United States court here 
last week a rule issued by the plaintiffs to show cause why the 
property of defendants should not be sold was argued before 
Judge G. W. Jack, in the receivership case of J. B. and Robert 
York vs. the Standard Hardwood Co., which has holdings in 
Concordia Parish. The Yorks hold a mortgage, which the 
receivers attacked. The introduction of more evidence in the 
case is expected to take place at a term of the Federal court 
at Monroe, La., this week. 


HANNIBAL, Mo., April 2.—The Hannibal Motor Wagon & 
Body Co. pens has made application for the appointment 
of a receiver. 


New York Crry, April 1.—Charles E. Reynolds has filed 
petition in bankruptcy, 


New York Crry, April 3.—Strauch Bros. ; filed petition in 
bankruptcy. 

QuesBec, St. Bruno pe KaMourasKA, April 2.—Telesphore 
Landry, sawmill and sash factory owner, has made a voluntary 


assignment, wie -_ yaa 
CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Mobile — Kirk-McCounell-Davies Co. re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 
_FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Fire destroyed the fabrica- 
tion shop and mold loft of the ship building plant of the 
Merrell-Stevens Co. here recently with a loss of about 
$105,000, covered by insurance. Plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of the burned building are now being made. 
; MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—The George L. Cady & 
Sons manufacturing plant was burned recently; estimated 
loss $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
loss by fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pottstown—Fire destroyed the ex- 
tensive lumber yards and office building of W. H. Saylor & 
Son causing a loss estimated at $110,000 on which there is 
$50,000 insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Fire of unknown origin 
caused damage to the amount of at least $25,000 to the 
plant of the Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., com- 
pletely destroying two large dry kilns and so badly dam- 
aging over 300,000 feet of lumber that it is practically 
a loss. 

Charleston—The plant of the Yellow Pine Lumber Co. 
was partly destroyed by fire of unknown origin recently, 
bag ard a a ed Lege go » 

“Ikins—The plant o e Keystone Manufacturing Co., 
at Todd Siding, was damaged to the extent of $20,000 
April 1, and between a quarter and a half a million feet of 
lumber was destroyed. 





Southam—Lamb & Reiter suffered 











N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 





is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 
assurance of value when you 
buy from 


Camp 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S C, 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 
and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 



















A Brand to 
Tie to =——_ 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts, 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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‘oar’ TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
e -~@ 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











bil ———@® 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
——Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
o- — 
THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including “* TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, ° 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—Il. Crook Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with capital stock of $5,000; incorporators, L. 
Crook and others. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Planters Lumber Co, has re- 
cently incorporated to engage in the buying and selling of 
timber, building materials, builders’ hardware at whole- 
sale and retail, with capital of $10,000. 

Roland—Roland Lumber Co. has recently incorporated. 

COLORADO. Galeton—E. G. Steele & Co. incorporated 
as the Steele Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Cusseta—Burgin Lumber Co. incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000; J. F. Alexander and J. S. 
Burgin. The concern will establish a sawmill and plan- 
ing mill and be ready for operation about June 1. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—D. L. Conrey Furniture Co. 
has incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000; Jacob 
A. Conrey, Mary Conrey and Lee C. Davis. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—McCormick Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has incorporated with capital stock of $28,000; in- 
corporators, S. F. McCormick and others. 

LOUISIANA. Merryville—Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has recently been incorporated; A. S. Sherrill, C. H. 
Sherrill and H. V. Sherrill. The Sherrill Co. was formerly 
the Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., of Colfax, La. 

MAINE. Bangor—The Banner Shipbuilding Co. has in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $100,000. 

Kittery—Sutherland-Towle Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Shelburne Falls—Mayhew Lumber 
Co.; incorporated with capitalization of $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Oswegatchie—Campbell MacLaurin Lum- 
ber Co.; incorporated with capital stock of $10,000; Alex- 
ander McLaurin, Dewitt C. Culver, George L. Ryon. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roanoke Rapids—The Kimberley 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $10,000 by J. Taylor, M. FE. Taylor and Frederick 
Peck. The company will deal in timber also. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Winona—Pungo Grain & Lumber 
Co. has incorporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Bradley Union Lumber Co. 
incorporated with capital of $50,000; T. J. Bradley, F. 
Rawlings and G. G. Parker. 

OREGON. Astoria—Schmidt Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $1,000. 

Bend—IXL Lumber Co. has incorporated with author- 
ized capital of $5,000. 

Carlton—Shawmada Lumber Co. recently incorporated. 

Haines—Haines Lumber Co. recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $10,000. 

Myrtle Point—Myrtle Point Mill & Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Scappoose—The Scappoose Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with capital stock of $24,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tensas Cooperage Co. recent- 
ly incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000; Fred 
Grismore, Rudolph Sondheimer, H. W. Hyman and others. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Mount Baker Logging 
Co.; incorporated with authorized capital of $25,000; James 
McDonald, James and A. F. Peterson and H. C. Knowles. 

Enumclaw—M. & C. Lumber Co. recently incorporated 
with authorized capital of $2,000; Ik. W. Mallory, William 
Cc. and Cora M. Carpenter. 

KEverett—Empire Logging Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
R. H. Lamson and Joseph Irving. 

Seattle—Oil City Lumber Co. has recently incorporated 
hay authorized capital of $10,000; S. B., W. R. and C. RB. 

ill. 

Seattle—Crocker Luke Logging Co.; incorporated with 
authorized capital of $100,000; C. C. Maryott and Crary L. 
Spencer. 

Seattle—Howard Manufacturing Co. has incorporated 
with a capitalization of $100,000. 

Van Zandt—Nooksack Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $50,000; W. F. Peterson and 
H. C. Knowles, 

WISCONSIN. Hawkins—Ogema Lumber Co. has 1 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000; O. I 
Hotz, A. Porter and Nels Oversdall. 

Milwaukee—The Wilbur Co.; authorized capital stock 
$25,000; George H. Wilbur and Ross H. Wilbur. 

Milwaukee—National Toy Manufacturing Co. has re- 
cently incorporated with authorized capital of $15,000; A. 
G. Goehner, O. J. and Henry Goelzer. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—The Beasley-McCafferty Lum- 
ber Co. is selling out to George M. Collins. 

CALIFORNIA, Quincy—Quincy Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by F. S. Murphy Lumber Co. 

San Diego—Richardson & Fish Co. has been succeeded 
by Chapin & Driver. 

Sloat—Sloat Lumber Co. is succeeded by F. S. Murphy 
Lumber Co., of Quincy. : 

ILLINOIS. Broadlands—Gilbert Johnson Co. has sold 
out to the Broadlands Lumber Co. 

_ Chicago—The Chicago Sash Door & Blind Manufactur- 
ing Co. has decreased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Chicago—Central Millwork Co.; decreased its capital 
stock to $24,000. 

Chicago—Jones, Coates & Bailey have sold their box and 
shook department to the Republic Box Co. 

Flanagan—Ed Wubbers is selling out to Charles Flan- 
agan. 

INDIANA. Lyons—The Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co. has 
purchased the yard of M. G. Edington & Sons. 

South Bend—J. H. Coffman Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness, 

IOWA. Central City—Hatch & Brookman Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Farmers Exchange. 

Murray—The Smith Lumber Co. is selling out to Spahn 
& ee Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 

ock Valley—Carter Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Rock Valley Lumber Co. , cheeeal 

Welton—William J. Wulf selling out to the League Lum- 
ber Co., of Cascade. 

KANSAS. UEskridge—Eskridge Lumber Co. succeeds 
sa oe Chapman here. Lp saieneniaed 

tantoul—T. J. Watkins (Est.) is selling out to the Ran- 
toul Lumber & Grain Co. , . : 

LOUISIANA. _Colfax—The Colfax Hardwood Lumber 
Co. has moved its mill to Merryville, La., and changed 
its name to the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. (Ine.). 

St. Landry—The Climax Lumber Co. has moved its gen- 
eral office to Alexandria. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Templeton—Wheeler Manu- 
facturing Co. has been succeeded by the Travers Manu- 
facturing Co. 

MICHIGAN. Marquette—The capital stock of the Mar- 
quette Box & Lumber Co. has been decreased to $60,000. 

Saginaw—A. W. Seeley Lumber Co. out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Markville—Markville Lumber sell- 
aos ed Jens S. Pederson. cialis 

ctoria—The Lyman English Lumber Co, is selli 
to the Victoria Lumber Co, as =e 





de 


MISSOURI. Columbia—The Taylor-Estes Lumber Co. 
has dissolved. 

St. Louis—The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. 

MONTANA. Red Lodge—Montana Codéperative Mercan- 
tile Association is succeeded by the Red Lodge Lumber Co, 

NEBRASKA. Hay Springs—William Waterman has 
sold out to the Johnston Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Contoocook—J. A. Jones is selling 
out his lumber mill. 

NEW MEXICO. Silver City—The Markle Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, has purchased the Silver City Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEW YORK. Malone—Smallman & Spencer Co. out of 
business. 

Troy—Troy Box & Lumber Co. is now owned by Charles 
E. Vandercook. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Werner— The Marshall-Malais 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the Mandan Mercantile Co, 

OHIO. Carey—Carey Handle & Lumber Co. succeeds 
W. A. Perkins. 

Marietta—The Lowell Planing Mill has changed its name 
to the Lowell Building & Supply Co. and increased its cap- 
ital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Edmond—The Thomas Hollis Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Frank Buell. 

Mill City—The Potter Lumber Co. is selling out to Hill 
& Cramer (Inc.). 

Nyssa—The Citizens Coal & Lumber Co. has sold out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cambridge Springs—C. W. Blystone 
& Son have been succeeded by Frank Blystone. 

Carbondale—W. G. Giles out of business. 

Cresson—Brown & Thorpe out of business. 

New Kensington—Kensington Lumber Co. out of busi- 
ness. 

Ridgeway—Lockhart & Gardner out of business. 

Shickshinny—Harry Smith is out of business. 

Tarentum—Hough & Leard Co. (Ltd.) is selling out to 
the Valley Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Hermleigh—A. G. McAdams Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Ore City—Southern Dimension Oak Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $35,000. 

Poteet—Texas Mexican Lumber Co. out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Corfu—Corfu Mercantile Co. has been 
succeeded by W. W. McCormick. 

Pullman—The Standard Lumber Co. has bought the 
yard of F. O. Brownson. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—Nicholas Ruth has 
closed out his veneer products business here having ac- 
quired several hundred of acres of timber land near 
Tampa, Fla., where he is erecting a mill. It will take 
about ten years to develop the tract. 

Huntington—The Dickerson Lumber Co. has succeeded 
to the business and charter of the C. C. Huddleston Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN. Bagley—Duttle & Herald Lumber Co. is 
selling out to the Bagley Lumber Co. 

Fennimore—C. B. Hopkins Co. is selling out to the 
Fennimore Lumber Co. 

Racine—The M. M. Secor Trunk Co. has dissolved. 

Sawyer—The Fuller-Goodman Co. has purchased the 
fuel, hay and grain business of Forland & Samuelson, and 
will operate it in connection with its retail lumber yard 
located adjacent to the Forland & Samuelson warehouses. 

Washburn—William Olson has sold out to Olaf M. Olson 
and Elmer Olson, who will continue the business under 
the name of Olson & Olson. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Eden—A. J. Kuno has moved his busi- 
ness to Amaranth. 

Letellier—A. H. McClelland, lumber dealer, is succeeded 
by McClelland & Co. 

QUEBEC. Laurierville—Roberge & Rousseau, lumber 
dealers, have dissolved partnership. 

Montreal—Lapointe & Pilon, lumber dealers, have dis- 
solved. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Hurtsboro—Young-Johns Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated with a capitalization of $84,000, will 
install a planing mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Troy—R. D. Foley will rebuild stave mill recently burned 
at a loss of $15,000. 

Winterboro—R. L. Rumsey will rebuild his sawmill re- 
cently burned. 

ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—The machinery of the Ark- 
adelphia Milling Co. is undergoing an extensive overhaul- 
ing and much new machinery is being installed. 

Brentwood—H. W. Sanford and E. G. White are estab- 
lishing a handle mill here. They have the machinery on 
the ground and are erecting the building. The main build- 
ing is 32x50 feet. 

Everton—Dr. S. Lay, who owns a grist mill and cotton 
gin at this place, has recently added a shingle mill. 

Mountain Home—C. M. Doolin is installing a hardwood 
sawmill here. - 

Norfolk—N. A. Gillihan expects to install a sawmill. 

Wrightsville—T. . Byrd will rebuild shingle mill re- 
cently burned at a loss of $5,000. 

FLORIDA. Helen—Helen Lumber Co, will rebuild the 
planing mill, three dry kilns, water tank and fuel house 
which were recently burned at a loss of $75,000, including 
750,000 feet of lumber. 

Vero—G. F. Howard will rebuild his sawmill recently 
destroyed by fire. : 

Williston—Long Pasley Lumber Co. will rebuild mill 
recently burned at a loss of $30,000. 

KENTUCKY. Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Co. has 
arranged to put in a mill on a former site held by the 
company. 

Arlington—Elvix Page will install a mill here. 

Louisville—The Embry Box Co. has purchased the large 
one-story warehouse of the E. G. Duckwall Co., feed an 
hay dealer, and will convert the new building into 4 
special department for manufacturing wire bound boxes. 

Louisville—Voss Table Co. will repair fire damage to 
their yard; cost $3,000. 

Uniontown—Uniontown Lumber Co. will rebuild its 
lumber plant recently burned. 

Winchester—Winchester Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
will rebuild manufacturing building and three dry kilns 
which were recently burned. 

LOUISIANA. Wilhelm—Wilhelm Lumber Co. will re- 
build its sawmill which was recently burned. 

MICHIGAN. Gladstone—The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
has announced plans for the establishment of a sawmill 
costing more than $100,000 at Kipling, near Gladstone, 
Delta County, to furnish raw material for its furnace and 
chemical plant at that point. . 

Grand Rapids—The Travis Lumber Co. is installing 4 
plant to make asbestos magnesite stucco, composition 
flooring and other products of magnesia. 

MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—W. L. Hamby will rebuild 
sawmill that was recently burned. 


MISSOURI. Boynton—Anderson-Poorman Co. will Tré- 
build band sawmill recently burned at a loss of $50,000. 
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St. Louis—Marvin Planing Mill Co. .will rebuild planing 
mill recently burned at a loss of $125,000 to $160,000. 

St. Louis—Felix Bros. Box Co. will erect a one-story 
factory building at a cost of $8,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Mount Park—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
recently having purchased lots here will install a yard. 


TEXAS. Plainview—The McAdams Lumber Co. will 
erect new sheds, offices and warerooms. 


VIRGINIA. Farmville—George A. Rice, Dillwyn, Va., 
will build a shuttle factory having purchased a 7-acre 
site. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—The Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
has purchased a site here and will erect a building 66x160 
feet to accommodate an office and shed for a lumber yard. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. will build an addition to its plant to 
manufacture pattern houses. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—The Vulcan Last Co., of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, contemplates the establishment of a plant 
in Crandon for the production of timber and bolts for ship- 
ment to the main factory for the manufacture of shoe 


lasts. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Rainbow Creek 
Lumber Co., the principals of which are Broley & Nolan, 
will start its new mill this spring, which is located about 
oi miles from Newgate and has a capacity of 50,000 feet 
daily. 

Vancouver—A large box factory is to be established in 
connection with its plant at Swanson Bay by the Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Mills. 


NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Chapin & Driver have re- 
cently started a lumber and planing mill here. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—R. W. English Lumber Co. has 
recently started in the lumber business here with a pur- 
chasing department at Denver. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—Millan Fleming Lumber Co. re- 
cently incorporated at $100,000 has entered the woodwork- 
ing business here. 

INDIANA. Shelby—Reed Lumber Co. recently started 
the sawmill business. 

IOWA. Central City—The Farmers’ Exchange began 
the lumber business recently. 


KANSAS. Junction City—Junction City Lumber Co. re- 
cently incorporated and capitalized at $50,000 will open a 
yard here. 

MAINE. Bangor—L. M. Sullivan Co. recently started 
in the lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Buchanan—The Leaming Lumber Co. re- 
cently started a wholesale hardwood lumber business here. 

Detroit—Frank L. Michelson recently started in the 
wholesale lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Bushnell—The Western Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. recently began the lumber business here. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Hope Falls Timber Corpo- 
ration has recently been organized with a capital of 
$250,000 and will have its main office here and its timber 
and logging operations will be carried on in Canada. 

Buffalo—The Buffalo Aeroplane Corporation has been 
organized recently as manufacturer of aero propellers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Robersonville—Whitehurst Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the lumber business. 





OREGON. Lostine—Kdmonds & Reagin Saw Mill re- 
cently started business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ireenville—Greenville Lumber & 


Supply Co. has recently started business. 

Somerset—Buckeye Lumber & Supply Co. has been re- 
cently organized. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. SEstill—The Hamilton Ridge Lum- 
ber Co. in business here is opening a commissary store. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Anguera Lumber & Tie 
Co. has opened an office here. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Everett Show Case & 
Cabinet Co. recently began the lumber business. 

Heisen—N. E. Allen Lumber Co. recently started in the 
manufacture of lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Ashippun—Ashippun Lumber & Fuel Co. 
recently began business; post office is Oconomowoc. 

Waupaca—The Waupaca Retail Lumber Co. recently 
started in the lumber and sawmill business here. 


a G—_eOO 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has announced that the 
soldiers, sailors nor their dependents nor any beneficiary 
under the soldier and sailor insurance law need employ 
attorneys or claim agents to collect the insurance and 
that the employment of such intermediaries is unneces- 
sary and inadvisable and a needless expense. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 36 


From the viewpoint of lumber concerns that sell to 
the industrial trade business in Chicago is good; with 
those that do not, trade is quiet. Most concerns report 
that their March business represented a better volume 
than they had reason to expect under then existing con- 
ditions, and consequently they are hopeful about April. 
The most talk concerns the 100,000 freight car order 
expected to be sanctioned by the Government. The big 
order, which will take enormous volumes of southern pine 
and fir, will likely have a far reaching effect on other 
branches of the trade, especially retail yards, because 
stocks will be more difficult to obtain. Chicago yards 
do not appear to be in much need of lumber, on account 
of the slow building situation, but the country yards are 
in a different position. The change in the vehicle con- 
tract to build army trucks and escort wagons, now that 
the vehicle people have been told to place lumber orders 
at $110 a thousand feet for thick oak instead of $80, 
will also have a far reaching effect on the hardwood 
trade within the next few weeks. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 30 


Lumber Shingles 

ECA PEE ger at a EN Ser ARS 65,697,000 12,942,000 
LOT Ge So i A ae re ane ne 56,822,000 9,086,000 
MRR CDBG 55:5 1575'o) 6 tp leads hearers 8,875,000 3,856,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 30 


Lumber Shingles 








RE tee Aah ETL 518,196,000 55,928,000 

BEA cs oss Sa anes os ona es 717,299,000 81,543,000 

DOCPCAHE! incite + oelide es 199,103,000 25,615,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 30 

Lumber Shingles 

| URS ea rn een Te Rear Ae PO 34,427,000 6,361,000 

NR gooey a Gracns cae ES ae ans 27,347,000 4,468,000 

PROTORGO? 5:0:0 sie sis-arisiaie ates 7,080,000 1,893,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 30 

Lumber Shingles 

SNe ertne Srey mee RLS aT ete ee 256,048,000 34,638,000 

BAPE sree ae ore o:'ee olin! wots 0 ol ea0 270,009,000 42,211,000 

TOOCEGOEO. J. co catseou eae Oa 13,961,000 7,573,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 3, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
EEE SROS EC) ee ee ee 2 $ 1,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 42 113,900 

SO00 and ander WG000......5..3<..- 12 80,000 

10,000 and under 25,000............. 6 74,000 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 1 40,000 
Over $100,00Q 
6-story addition, 59 Drexel Blvd.—s. J. ; 
Cooper, 1143 Conway Bldg........... 1 100,000 
ele en alate er ge aie oes so We 64 $ 409,050 
Average valuation for week............ pleads 6,391 
Totals previous week..........-.+--+%. 55 1,000,900 
Average valuation previous week....... See lf 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 133 3,865,000 
motals Jan. ito April 6, 1918.......... 396 8,543,216 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 1,909 18,556,400 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 1,922 18,665,637 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 1,883 20,374,600 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 1,896 23,568,345 
Totals corresponding period 1912....:.. 1,282 12,734,650 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 2,617 27,007,270 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 2,286 24,791,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 2,66 23,510,475 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 2,270 11,945,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2,137 15,770,800 


Below is given a comparative statement of permits issued 
during March, 1917 and 1918: 


Permits Frontage Cost 
RR RS Set Me hg eS 280 8,516 $2,529,650 
BRAS Se Se aes 762 24,228 11,511,150 


NORTHERN PINE 

Chicago, April 3.—Trade is mostly industrial and is 
good, especially for low grades. Prices are good on all 
items. Norway is as much if not more active than 
northern pine. Generally speaking, the demand for 
northern products was never better, nor did stronger 
prices ever prevail, but delivery is still a troublesome 
matter. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 1.—-Mills are unable to move 
stock to keep up with the demand, and in fact most of 
those that are sawing are not able to ship as fast as they 
produce, in spite of the steadily increasing run of busi- 
ness. Factory demand is strong but much of it can not 
be satisfied because of car embargoes. Retail yards are 
beginning to come into the market strongly, and some- 
times appeal for rush shipments, which the mills are 
almost powerless to make. The spring outlook is good. 
Fields are in shape for early work and much seeding is 
being done. A light rain put the ground in just the right 
shape for field work, and the frost is practically all out. 
Mills that did not saw thru the winter have but light 
and broken stocks, and will be handicapped in filling 
orders of some kinds until June. 


New York, April 2.—Business is offered in good quanti- 
ties and is restricted only by the lack of stock and 
scarcity of cars. Low grades especially are well taken, 
Retail yards buy sparingly, but as their stocks are low 
they must figure on some replenishment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The white pine market is 
strong, particularly in box grades, in which the mills 
quote the highest figures within the recollection of the 
trade. Such stock is now held at an advance of about 
60 percent from July of last year. Nevertheless, demand 
is active. In the building grades the call is not so large 
as usual, as building work is not active. Nor are upper 
grades selling quite as readily as in some years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 2.—Small trading in white pine 
continues, with a limited supply available and the out- 
look for the future more or less in doubt. The present 
prices appear to be actuated by these uncertainties and the 
poor shipping prospects. No dealer seems to care to as- 
sume responsibility for any considerable business with the 
cloud over car supply and the freight movement that now 
exists. Lists are all more or less changeable, for local 
reasons. Yards are not carrying much stock and all 
these stocks are badly broken. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, April 2.—Yard inquiries for spruce are not 
large but Government requirements continue to increase 
and prices are firm. Demand is strong, considering the 
available supply, and manufacturers in the East report 
a considerable falling off in production-owing to scarcity 
of labor and high operating costs. High prices thruout 
the spring are expected. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Decided rumor points to an 
even more substantial increase in the prices of spruce 
lumber because of the small cut of logs this year and the 
immensity of the demand for special purposes, The $45 
price on dimension seems steady and demand is good, 
the Government keeping the orders humming. Random is 
steadily trending upward in price for all varieties. For 
the narrow $35 is being generally asked, altho it is known 
that $34 is also being taken. For the 2x8, $38 seems firm 
and $39 for the 2x9. For 2x10, about $45 seems the right 
price altho it is said there have been transactions at $44 
and $43. In the board market high prices prevail. Some 
people with nice random spruce covering boards, 8 feet 
and up, 5 inches and up, planed on one side, are demand- 
ing $36, altho $35 seems a more general price. Matched 
spruce boards are going at from $40 to $45. Clapboards 
sell slowly because of the slack building, but at firm 
prices. For the spruce 4-foot extras, $56 seems the right 
price, and for the spruce 4-foot clears about $54 is de- 
manded. The lower prices on the narrow random are 
being rapidly displaced by the higher marks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 2.—Little spruce is selling in 
Pittsburgh. The inquiry appears to have fallen off, too, 





HARDWOODS 
Choice Northern Hardwoods~ 


To Move Quick at Attractive Prices: 


2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 

2 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Hard Maple 

2 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Rock Elm 

1 ca: 10-4 No. 2 Common Rock Elm 

3 cars 4-4 No, 2 Common and Better Wisconsin Red Oak 
Wire Us Your Needs Today. 


“*Famous’’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


- WAUSAU, WISCONSIN a 


‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 
1 car 4-4.No.1C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


lesen & Jarvis Lumber Co, 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. ; a 


Maple-Beech—Elm-Ash 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39 M ft. 1-1-16x2’’ No. 1 Maple Flooring. 
* 33Mft. ‘* 2” Clear ss 
200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
500 M ft. 5-4 " 
Beech. 


500 M ft. 5-4 “¢ 
150 M ft. 6-4 he Elm. 

150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 = ? ai 
40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 he i ni 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 et sy Ash. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 




















Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


| ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 























Railroad Conditions 


are improving and we'll soon be 
able to move even more lumber. 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoeds 


LUMBER CO. 


legitimate 
trade Oney 


PHILADELPHIA, 











A book f tail lumb 
RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 00,0 °hani modern sheds 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and or - .- 
h the t 8 
By ROBERT Y. KERR test atagted to your noode and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bou ad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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judging from the experiences of the larger dealers. Prices 
are exceedingly firm, however, for what is handled and 
the available supply is mainly of low grade, which is 
being taken where it can be had with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Spruce is still being cut below normal volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—Some spruce is sold on sub- 
contracts for Government consumption, at $45 for eight- 
quarter. It is said that a large refrigerator factory is 
to be set up here, which will use spruce lumber. The 
movement from Canada 1s now a little better, after having 
been held up for a long time by the lack of cars. The 
outlook appears favorable to a fair business this spring, 
if stock is procurable. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aprii 3.—Demand for posts is better than the 
supply, while the pole trade looks better as spring ad- 
vances. Stocks in the North, of both posts and poles, are 
light. Recently demand for white cedar shingles has 
picked up. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 1.—Wholesale trade here is 
practically at a standstill, with jobbers working frantically 
to get a few cars to take care of their more urgent 
orders. It is idle to take on new business at this time 
with every one so far oversold, and the sole question is 
one of car supply for old orders. Buyers are hanging 
on, realizing that it is no use to cancel orders and look 
elsewhere, as all cedarmen are practically in the same 
boat. 


Kansas City Mo., April 2.—There is still a fair demand 
for posts, altho the season is getting late, but stock 
does not appear to be readily obtainable. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Apri! 3.—Perhaps more interest is shown in 
the vehicle situation, now that the vehicle manufacturers 
who have contracts for trucks and escort wagons have 
been virtually told to go ahead and place lumber contracts 
at $110 a thousand for 2\4-, 2%-, and 38-inch oak instead 
of the $80 that they have been trying to force on the 
hardwood lumbermen for several weeks, than in any 
other phase of the hardwood trade. Other stocks re- 
quired by the vehicle people will no doubt be measured 
by the oak figure and as it is likely northern stocks will 
be taken as well as southern there is general interest in 
the matter. In fact, all hardwood business may be aptly 
described as war business. For example, while thick oak 
will be much in request, inch stock is in light demand 


and probably will remain that way as long as the in- 
dustries requiring inch stock are not normally busy. Low 
grade hardwoods, both northern and southern, are still 
much in demand, tho it is believed the box people are 
again trying to bear the market. Northern producers 
hold for topnotch figures on No. 3 birch and believe they 
will get their price. No. 3 maple is very strong. With 
southern woods, poplar might be described as in the 
strongest situation, while with gum everything except 
No. 1 common is in demand. There is fair inquiry for 
quartered white oak. Ash, as is well known, sells green 
from the saw, and cottonwood, light in stocks, is strong 
in demand, 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 1.—Hardwood buyers are 
calling for large shipments on contracted stock, but great 
difficulty is being found in satisfying the demand because 
of the rail situation, which is the chief and only worry of 
dealers in this section now. There is an ample demand 
for stocks on hand and an early clean-up of old stock 
would come if dealers could move their stock as desired. 
Birch and basswood are being well cleaned up, however, 
and dealers soon will have to depend on green stock for 
filling orders. New business is developing all the time. 


Baitimore, Md., April 1.—Members of the hardwood 
trade report general quiet, with quotations maintained 
at the advanced levels that have prevailed for some time, 
because shipments are interfered with and delivery can 
not be promised. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—Except for special dimen- 
sion stuff there is only a limited demand for hardwood 
of the better grades. There is a big demand, however, 
for low grade stuff for crates. There is also a big 
demand for ash for Government work and packinghouse 
and dairy packages. Gum also is in strong demand for 
boxing and crating and many buyers keep standing 
orders. There is no limit on the market for hickory and 
prices are whatever the seller asks. Walnut is in about 
the same condition, the market being limited only to 
what timber can be bought. Oak and maple flooring 
and oak and gum finish are not in much demand, but the 
outlook is somewhat better and prices are looking up. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 2.—Low grade hardwoods have 
become very active in demand and consumers are urging 
business upon the dealers and manufacturers as the 
season advances and the difficulties of procuring stocks 
seem to grow in size and importance. There is a fair 
inquiry for the better grades of hardwood, such as oak 
and poplar, and prices are held firm. Chestnut is also 
active. There is a new interest appearing in the demand 











Loading 


motor truck. 





Particularly adaptable to the lumber in- 
dustry because they may be detached and 
loaded or unloaded, while the motor truck 
is being utilized in pulling another unit, 
Fruehauf Trailers enable you to keep your 
truck busy hauling—thus eliminating 
idle time. 


Fruehauf adjustable reach trailers may 
be extended out 20 feet and used to haul 
logs or long poles. It is also possible to 


Fruehauf Trailers keep your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated 
CAPACITIES—!1 TO 10 TONS 


Hauling 


Reducing Haulage Costs One-Half 


Fruehauf Semi-Trailers treble the carrying capacity of your 


Built to haul big loads of lumber and logs, Fruehauf Trailers are reducing 
transportation costs more than one-half. They make possible the hauling of 
a 6-ton load with a 2-ton truck; a 10-ton load with a 3%4-ton truck. 


Fruehauf Trailers 


Fruchauf Trailers can be equipped with our patented jack which makes it 
possible to instantly disconnect the trailer from the truck and allow the 
trailer to stand alone on its strong support. This jack greatly increases 
the efficiency of Fruehauf trailers and is highly indorsed by lumbermen 
who operate two or three semi-trailers with one truck. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., 1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


WAU 





Unloading 


Fruchauf Trailers are lowering haulage 
costs for lumbermen’ throughout the 
country. Let us refer you to some of the 
Fruehauf Trailer owners in your vicinity. 
Write for our new lumber haulage book- 
let showing how transportation costs 
may be reduced 50 per cent, 








haul short logs as is being done by John 
P. Ransom & Company, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, with the trailer shown below. 
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for all stocks, and considerable trade is looked for if the 
transportation situation and its problems can be solved 
in part this summer. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—The lower grades of gum and 
cottonwood continue in big demand for the use of box 
manufacturers, and a considerable quantity of 1l-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3 oak is being used for this purpose, and 
these woods are continuing to advance. The demand for 
quartered oak, ash and hickory for Government work 
continues, and business in other woods continues good, 
The car situation has improved considerably, and em- 
bargoes are not so stringent as they have been. 


New York, April 2.—There is a good demand for all 
classes of hardwoods, but business is restricted largely to 
Government requirements. Lack of transportation facili- 
ties for outside business creates considerable hesitancy. 
Some concerns have so much business on their books 
that they have stopped altogether taking on new orders, 
reasoning that past experience shows that when ship- 
ment can be made prices have advanced several dollars a 
thousand. Demand from wagon repair and cabinet shops 
is good, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2.—There is strength thruout 
the hardwood lists, an excellent demand, a somewhat 
better movement of shipments, and a distinctly more 
optimistic feeling in manufacturing and distributing 
circles as to the outlook for building operations. Some 
grades of quartered white oak lost some of their recent 
gains in averages, but not all, so that they still are 
higher than a month ago. Last week the 1-inch thick- 
nesses were off as follows: FAS $1 to $89, selects $1 to 
$69, No. 1 common $3 to $61, No. 1 common, $4 to $58 
and No, 2 common $4 to $35. Losses of from $1 to $3 
are reported in plain white oak FAS above 2-inch, selects 
above 11-inch and No. 1 common selects above 1-inch. 
There are advances of $1 and $2 in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
common and sound wormy above 1-inch. All the other 
grades and thicknesses of quartered and plain white oak 
are unchanged and strong, while there are no changes 
in any grade of quartered and plain red oak. This 
applies to the Cincinnati gateway prices on oak as 
averaged from actual sales, and even more strength is 
shown in the prices reported on the Cairo gateway sales. 
Basswood is stronger, the average prices on FAS being 
$3 up at $58 for 1-inch and $64 for 2-inch, while Jog run 
is up $7 at $41 for 1l-inch. Clear face strips are first 
quoted at $55 for 1l-inch. Chestnut shows considerable 
activity and higher prices, FAS 1-inch being $4 up at 
$52 and 2-inch $1 up at $60; FAS wormy, 1-inch is up 
$7 to $42 and 2-inch up $8 at $47; sound wormy, 1-inch 
is up $1 to $31 and 2-inch up $2 to $36; and all thicknesses 
of No. 3 common are $1 higher. In cottonwood, in spite 
of the greatly increased stocks on hand, but because of 
the increased demand and the heavier orders being placed, 
all prices are firm with an advance of $2 on No. 1 
common to $34 for 1-inch and $36 for 1%-inch. Prac- 
tically all grades of buckeye are higher, FAS $1 to $55, 
No. 1 common $2 to $45 and log run $3 to $35, all for 
l-inch stocks. Advances of $4 are reported on No. 1 
common ash at eastern mills, l-inch to $50, 2-inch to 
$60 and 38-inch to $75. At southern mills No. 2 common 
is $2 higher at $28 for 1-inch, $39 for 2-inch. Soft maple 
is unchanged, but hard maple is much stronger on the 
thick stocks, FAS 38-inch being $2 higher at: $82 and 
2%,-inch $5 up at $80. The 4-inch stocks of FAS are 
$5 lower at $85, all eastern territory prices. Soft elm 
is steady at eastern mills but at southern mills No. 3 
common is $2 up at $22 for 1l-inch and $26 for 2-inch, 
while log run sold $4 off at $27 for 1-inch and $31 for 
2-inch. Log run butternut is $1 off at $34 for 1-inch. 
All prices for hickory, birch and beech are unchanged, 
but new prices are established on No. 1 common and 
better beech, 1l-inch, at southern mills at $34. Southern 
mills quote for the first time log run magnolia, 1-inch at 
$20. Cherry is firm at $90 for 1-inch FAS, $61 for No, 1 
common and $37 for No. 2 common, with 1%4-inch FAS 
selling around $105. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—Demand is better than a few 
weeks ago and wholesalers are able to make some better 
deliveries than at that time, tho embargoes are still 
troublesome. <A large amount of stock is held up from 
shipment from southern mills, and it is difficult to get 
lumber from other sections. Among the woods in good 
demand are ash and elm, which are taken largely by 
the airplane and automobile factories. Prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—The stupendous increases in 
the prices for hardwoods are still prevalent and are being 
added to slowly. People who formerly have been buying 
the finer grades and materials have, since the high prices 
became so unapproachable, been contenting themselves 
with cheaper grades. The enormous requirements for 
Government use are the direct causes of the increase 
in cost and scarcity of materials. Prices are about as 
follaw: One-inch quartered oak, $100 to $104; basswood, 
1-inch, $66 to $68; red birch, 1-inch, $79 to $80; sap birch, 
1-inch, $69 to $70; maple, $65 to $70; poplar, $80 to $85; 
plain oak, $77 to $79. All the foregoing prices refer to 
the hardwood ones and twos and the 1-inch material. The 
yards are very low in stock. 


Ashland, Ky., April 1.—Demand for inch oak shows con- 
siderable improvement; thick stock and bill stock still in 
big demand. River mills are starting with a fair amount 
of timber in harbors. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 3.—Demand is good and the situation is 
such that it is easier to sell stocks at the March 1 list, 
which is from 50 cents to $1 in advance of the September 
list, than it was to get September list late in 1917 or carly 
in 1918. The demand is best for No. 1 merchantable and 
No. 3. Considerable 5/4 merchantable is resawed and 
sold for box and crating, as the price is cheaper than 
for low grade pine at present quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2.—There is more firmness to 
the hemlock market, demand being more encouraging 
and some improvement in the situation as to marketable 
stocks of dry lumber. There is also a better feeling in 
regard to civilian consumption this spring and summer, 
because of the explanation given as to the attitude of 
the administration toward building projects. An early 
advance of prices is expected to follow any material eX- 
pansion of distribution, as the stocks are far from in 
condition to stand a heavy drain. Clipped boards are uP 
about $1 over a week ago and the market for all box 
and crating material is exceedingly strong and prices 
tending higher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 2.—Very firm hemlock prices 
rule in the Pittsburgh market. There is no deviation 
from the list, except where some items are so difficult 
to obtain, and these bring better than list prices. The 
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general feeling in hemlock remains bullish. Outside 
sources of supply appear well sold ahead. Mills say they 
could sell all the stocks they have, but can not promise 
satisfactory deliveries and refuse to assume responsibili- 
ties of this kind until improvement comes. Railroads 
have become quite active in inquiries for stock. 


New York, April 2.—Dry stock is decidedly scarce and 
while building orders are few, manufacturers find no 
difficulty in disposing of their output at higher prices. 
Boards are scarce and schedules likewise are difficult to 
obtain. Retail stocks are broken but the building situa- 
tion warrants little activity among outlying yards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—Retailers begin to get a little 
larger call for stock, but say that trade is still backward. 
Hemlock, however, is as much in demand as any other 
building wood, and about as scarce. As a result of the 
scarcity the market holds very strong, the general tend- 
ency being to ask about $2 a thousand more than some 
weeks ago. Many mills are not in position to fill orders, 
because of lack of cars and presence of embargoes. 





Boston, Mass., April 1.—Hemlock is scarce and the 
price marks are high. It is reported that good random 
hemlock boards have recently brought $36, but it is known 
that green clipped hemlock boards, 10, 12, 14, and 16 feet 
in length, are still at the $35 mark. A lot of good round 
edge inch boards are going into box material. The price 
is quoted at $32 Boston rate. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 3.—Poplar is considered the best of the 
hardwoods, the demand being active for every Item in 
the list and at strong prices. Mill stocks are scarce. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—The poplar market continues 
strong due to the demand from the Government for stock 
to be used in the manufacture of airplanes. There has 
been quite an advance in the last thirty days. 





Cincinnati, April 2.—There has been a rather irregutat 
movement of poplar prices the last week according to 
the report of actual sales reported to the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, and which 
can be accounted for only by the variable condition of 
stocks, there being an increase in some grades and de- 
creases in others. There is considerable grading down of 
the averages on the %- and %-inch thicknesses, ranging 
from $2 on some widths of panel and wide No. 1 to $10 
on 28-inch widths, while there are advances of $2 on 
18-inch. The 1-inch thicknesses of panel and wide No. 
1 are off $3 to $8, while the same thickness of common 
grades are $1 higher. In fact, all thicknesses of No. 1 
common and No, 1 common and selects are higher. 


Ashland, Ky., April 1.—The demand for poplar continues 
heavy, with stocks very light and only a limited amount 
going on sticks. Prices are firm, with upward tendency. 


Baltimore, Md., April 1.—Poplar trade is quiet, with 
the movement restricted by the inadequacy of the trans- 
portation facilities, but with the dealers evidently dis- 
posed to take up stocks when this can be done at rela- 
tively moderate prices. There seems to be faith in the 
continuance of high values, and the best posted members 
of the trade do not hesitate to increase their holdings 
in anticipation of a good demand. Stocks here are held 
down to moderate proportions. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—Scarcity of poplar has tended 
to reduce a rather light demand for that timber that has 
existed all winter. Prices also have had a tendency to 
check demand and turn buyers elsewhere when anything 
else will do. Dealers show no disposition to shade prices, 


however. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 3.—On top of the heavy Government re- 
quirements heavy orders are to be placed for fir, once 
that the Government gives its ‘“o. k.’”’ to the 100,000 
freight car order, and consequently this market, with 
the exception of what car stock is sold from here, will be 
further ‘off the earth’ in so far as distribution of fir 
products is concerned. It goes without saying that if the 
fir mills are called upon to furnish large quantities of car 
stock, even considering that the bulk of the car material 
wanted will be southern pine, they will have all they can 
do for a long time in taking care of war business alone— 
for the new car order can properly be considered a war 
order under present conditions. It has been about as diffi- 
cult as possible in recent weeks for manufacturers to give 
attention to Chicago territory wants, and now conditions 
will be worse. Anyway, lumbermen are not growling, 
as nothing else is so much desired as to have the rail- 
roads rehabilitate with new cars and locomotives. 


Portland, Ore., March 30.—The fixing of prices of fir 
for the Government, as announced in Washington, D. C., 
during the week will probably have a tendency to increase 
values on stock for commercial purposes, lumbermen 
here explain. At present the volume of business outside 
of Government orders is about fair. It is, said that the 
new regulations may force some mills to shut down, and 
if so the reduced output would have a tendency to stiffen 
values on material going to other purchasers than the 
Government. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 29.—Fir lumber is stronger. 
Car shortage is acute and is the all-absorbing topic. 
Mills are getting around 40 percent of car requirements 
and are more seriously than ever clogged with side 
lumber from Government orders and unshipped commer- 
cial business. There is a good commercial demand from 
the East and a strong demand at home. The fir log supply 
is a little easier. 


Seattle, Wash., March 30.—Production continues to be 
far from normal. Car shortage is so acute as to upset 
calculations; and in the midst of a complex situation 
comes the announcement that the shipping board in 
Washington, D. C., has fixed the price in the ship 
Schedule of $40 for surfaced lumber, effecting an average 
reduction of $5, and also has cut the price of logs to $10, 
$15.50 and $19 respectively. Yard buying for the moment 
is at a standstill. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—In the view of dealers here 
fir boards are about the cheapest on the market now and 
Some business is being booked in that line from retailers 
who have been unable to place orders for similar pine 
Stock. There is a very good call for other kinds of fir, 
but there are so many mills out of the market and others 
are so far behind on their orders that not much business 
has been accepted, except for commons. Orders as a 
Tule are so far behind that many retailers are showing 
impatience. Prices are running very strong, with a 
Number of items above list, and there is a tendency to 
further advances. 










































































































—*) ransportation 
by motor truck 
cheaper than freight 


Since the war broke out railroads 
have been badly congested and it 
has become practically impossible 
to secure satisfactory transporta- 


tion of material, even for short dis- 
tances. 








This situation confronted the mem- 
bers of the United Sash & Door 
Company, of Wichita, Kansas. It 
became necessary for them to bring 
\ large quantities of glass from a fac- 
tory at Augusta, Kansas, twenty 
miles away. 


For some time past, two U. S. trucks 
have been hauling these heavy loads 
over rough dirt roads through a 
country in which the hills are steep 
and the grades heavy. 


The expense of operating these 
trucks is only half as great as by the 
old methods—the 24-ton U. S. truck 


averages 74 miles per gallon of 
gasoline. 


U. S. truck service is always reliable 
and entirely satisfactory. Write for 
the facts. 








Worm-Drive 214, 314 and 5 ton. 
Chain-Drive 24 and 34 ton. 


THE UNITED STATES MOTOR 
TRUCK CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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should not overlook 


Eastern Buyers 


who would get full value from both sides of their dollars 


Goldsboro North Carolina Pine 








of seeking 


to come. 


TELL US 





Our present holdings of virgin timber and conservative policy 
rade only from territory we knowewe can serve profit- 
ably, insures our customers a continued source of supply for years 


YOUR NEEDS. 


The Home of Goldsboro N. C, Pine. 








Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 








HOTELS 

















Three 


With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, 


| Room Rates want" = 8 


All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Beautiful 


Cafes 


1.50 per day 
.00 per day 
$3.50, $4.00 








Cleveland's 
Newest and Finest Hotel 


It is already famous with the traveling 
public for its hospitality, its conveni- 
ence and comfort and the excellence 
of every detail that at once makes a 
home and a place of entertainment. 
Conveniently located in the business 
center of Cleveland and easily access- 
ible to all depots. 

The famous Rainbow Room is one of 
the most beautiful dining salons in the 
country. 


600 Rooms—600 Baths—$2.00 a day and better. 


+ Four Beautiful Restaurants 


All Outside Rooms—No courts. 


Rate. Wintar 
©. M. SNYDER, Mar aging Director 


Prospect Avenue at East Niath 


CLEVELAND 

















WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 3.—The demand for western pine boards 
is not quite so good as during the last month, while there 
is no change in the light demand for shop lumber. Mills 
report stocks very badly broken. The situation with 
California mills is even worse from the standpoint of 
stock supply. : 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2..—-While a little new stock is 
reported coming into the market, most mills have not 
yet been able to improve the size or assortment of their 
stocks very much, and it still is somewhat difficult to 
place orders. Prices are firmly held all around. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—California lumber is advancing 
in price and some mills raised their quotations on April 1. 
Only an occasional car is being received in this section, 
altho a large amount of lumber could be used, if ob- 
tainable. Mills report great scarcity of cars and what 
are received are often used in the marketing of lumber 
near home, where delivery can be made with less 
difficulty. 

Boston, Mass., April 1.—Firm prices and a good market 
feature the white pine trade in Boston. The stuff is hard 
to get and the following list gives an idea of the high 
marks in the selling trade: Western white pine uppers, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, $129; 21%- to 38-inch, $144; 4-inch, 
$154; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, $119; 2%- to 38-inch, 
$132; 4-inch, $142; fine common, $85; 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, 
$95 to $99; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $52; 6- to 8-inch, 
$57; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, $63. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 3.—The redwood demand is about as it 
was last week, the bulk of the inquiry being for lumber 
required by the industries. Yard inquiry is quiet. Mill 
reports indicate a strong situation. Redwood prices are 
firm. 





San Francisco, March 30.—The redwood lumber market 
shows no signs of weakening and the mills are cutting 
all they can in the hope that the railroad situation will 
improve soon. Altho cars are still scarce, fair shipments 
by water are being made to San Francisco and southern 
California ports. There is a very good eastern demand for 
tank stock, redwood pipe stock, silo stock and a fair de- 
mand for bevel siding. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—Business which had been 
slowed down a little by the recent advance is picking up 
again gradually, with the demand running fairly well 
over the popular list. Prices are firmly held on the 
advances. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, April 2.—The difficulty of obtaining trans- 
portation continues and little stock reaches the market 
except on urgent and Government requirements. Box 
demand is good but building prospects continue so poor 
that retailers confine their inquiries to immediate neces- 
sities, some of which are handled thru the emergency 
bureaus. 


Baltimore, Md., April 1.—Vessels with cargoes of North 
Carolina pine are arriving in large number, with the 
result that considerable additions to available stocks have 
been made. These additions, however, were hardly more 
than nominal, since the receipts were almost without 
exception on orders placed long ago, and were promptly 


taken up by the purchasers. The range of prices has 
not in the least weakened and a continuance of high 
values is looked for. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—The only thing to say about 
roofers is that there are mighty few getting thru. The 
business is hard hit by the traffic difficulties just as other 
branches of the southern trade. Prices range about as 
follows: North Carolina pine, rough edge and 4/4 and 
under 12-inch, $45 to $46; 6-inch roofers are going at $36; 
8-inch roofers at $37. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—Wholesalers have great trouble 
in getting what lumber they need and such has heen 
the case during the last four weeks. Permits have been 
almost impossible to obtain since March 2. Old orders as 
well as new are being turned down. Congestion is said 
to be increasing, because of the Government’s great need 
of cars for food supplies and munitions. The local demand 
is not very good at present, but retailers find some in- 
creased inquiry over a few weeks ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 3.—To get southern pine in the items 
wanted by consumers in this territory becomes more 
difficult and mills ask that before orders are taken buyers 
g0 over stock lists carefully and do their buying accord- 
ingly, as it is almost impossible to furnish them with some 
items that they might most desire. Now that southern 
mills will be asked to furnish a large volume of car 
material the situation as viewed from a Chicago market 
standpoint looks dubious as to the ability to furnish 
lumber that will be wanted by consumers in this territory. 
In fact, the retail yard man may find himself out of 
lumber and not able to get it, once the car stock material 
takes precedence. Southern pine prices are firm and the 
expected car material business forbids any chance of a 
market break. 


iey following f.o.b. mill prices prevail at the points indi- 
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New Orleans, La., April 1.—Demand continues to regis- 
ter healthy increase and is said to be running far ahead 
of current production, which is markedly curtailed. What 
is probably still more important, transportation has regis- 
tered some improvement. Some of the embargoes have 
been lifted or modified and car supply seems easier. Part 
of this improvement doubtless is due to the vigorous 
Protests of manufacturers whose yards and ramps became 
congested a few weeks ago with ship timbers and other 
Government material for which the carriers were slow to 
Supply cars. One Louisiana mill is said to have had sev- 





enty cars of ship material held up on its yards at one time 
The larger movement is made up in great 
part of Government business, but shipments to general 
trade are also improved. Very little complaint on the which has prevented an 
score of demand is heard nowadays and accounts agree 
that prices are firmly held and advancing on some items. 
The railway situation is still unsatisfactory on the whole, 
but the manufacturers are taking a more cheerful view 
Shortage of labor is said to be growing 


for lack of cars. 


of it this week. 
more serious. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—The market for southern pine 





continues to advance. Dimension, for which there is an the same course. 


tendency of the market is due to the combined effect of 
the transportation situation—embargoes and car short- 
ages, the shortage of labor, and Government business, 
accumulation of yard stock, 
combined with a good demand. The embargoes are being 
lifted to some extent, and there is a better supply of cars. 


Kansas City Mo., 


April 2.—With wholesalers scraping 
the market for the more 


popular grades of southern pine 
and retailers in the market to a much greater extent for 
it is getting very difficult to place 
orders for any quantity of stuff and mixed cars are taking 
More mills have cancelled their stock 
especially big demand at this time, is from $1 to $2 lists, a good many are out of the market entirely, and 
higher than last week, while boards haye gone up about — those which are still in the market are unable to offer much 
$1. The market seems to gain strength. The advancing of an assortment and few of them have anything very 


general yard stock, 
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Neither Embargoes nor Extreme Weather or High- 
way Conditions Bar Duplex Direct Shipments 








principles— 

Wee * ai Correctness of design with painstaking attention to minutest de- 
tails— 

A) 


Application of time-tested, yet exclusive Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 





TIth 


YEAR 


experience in truck construction— 





These fundamentals in Duplex Truck building have justified our 
claims for its dependability, ruggedness and durability. 

With traffic tie-ups imposing restrictions on shippers, the Duplex 
is the logical solution to the transportation problem. 
ing consignments of freight with time-table certainty—giving year- 


‘round, never faltering service. 


The Duplex has the inherent power to accomplish as an every-day 
duty titanic haulage tasks that are attempted by no other type of 


motor truck. 


Careful selection of right materials, supported by ten years of 



















It is dispatch- 





Let us send you Duplex haulage facts and figures for your particular business. 
issued in the interest of economical and better transportation methods 


Doings,” 








Write for “Duplex 





Duplex Truck Co. 20025. Washington Ave. Lansing, Michigan 
a OR 















Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. 8S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap 
They Must Be Used Again” | 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 











Bags— 
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large. Inquiry is piling up in consequence of the inability 
or refusal of mills to accept orders and all prices are 
above list. Some mill representatives believe prices now 
are about as high as they can get while others say there 
are bound to be further advances as stocks become 
smaller. Apparently, however, prices are not much of 
an object at the present time with retailers who want 
stock. This especially is true of boards, which now are 
almost impossible to get. Even bed slats are scarce, 
inquiries last week including several carloads of that 
stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 2.—The shortage of southern 
pine in Pittsburgh has become quite a factor of late. 
The slow arrival of shipments and the inability of the 
mills to promise much change for some time because of 
the increasing demands for war purposes, is creating 
concern for normal supplies. The car builders are getting 
busy in the pine market and asking for considerable ma- 
terial, in a preliminary way. Coal operations are also 
pushing their inquiries and demands. 


New York, April 2.—Outside of ship building and Gov- 
ernment requirements, trade is practically at a standstill, 
altho considering the amount of unshipped business on 
books there is no lack of activity in comparison with stock 
available for: early shipment. Authorities are of the 
opinion that there will be no let-up in the demand and 
that it will be impossible for mill men to. keep up with 
business offered. At the same time, orders are poorly 
distributed, from a wholesaler’s standpoint. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The situation is such that 
wholesalers find it almost impossible to do businéss. Cars 
are on the road for such a long time that the customer 
often decides that he does not want the lumber and turns 
to something else. It looks as tho continued difficulty 
in getting lumber would be the rule this spring. Local 
demand has not shown up as well as usual for’this time 
of year, altho the weather has been favorable for building. 
Prices are strong. 


a ae 

Baltimore, Md., April 1.—The Georgia pine men con- 
tinue to report interference with the movement of stocks 
to an extent which keeps the selections very low. The 
Government is still one of the most important customers, 
the demand being largely confined to this source, and 
private business being for the time deferred. The Georgia 
pine men here are not at all optimistic as to the prevail- 
ing conditions or the outlook. 





Boston, Mass., April 1.—Business in No. 2 southern pine 
as in all other branches of the southern trade continues 
very dull, Prices for longleaf and Arkansas pine range 
about as follows: For the % by 3%, $44 to $45; flooring, 
edge grain A, 1x4, $54 to $56; flooring, edge grain B, $51 
to $53; flooring, edge grain C, $45 to $46. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2.Manufacturers of southern 
pine have to a great extent shifted their complaints from 
transportation conditions to production facilities. While 
shipments are not moving anything like normal the situa- 
tion is much better, and now it is getting more and more 
difficult for the mills to find the men to keep their output 
up to the demand that it is possible to fill as far as car 
service goes. There are a number of embargoes troubling 
manufacturers in some districts, but generally the situa- 
tion is better. There has been an advance averaging $1 
in the board list, while all kinds of dimension range 50 
cents higher. Car material is irregular, being from $1.50 
lower to $1 higher. Partition and siding run from 50 
cents to $1 higher, but flooring shows more irregularity, 
some items being as much as $1 lower and others that 
much higher. Demand from oil fields is great, and now 
that operators have about exhausted the timbers they 
were able to pull out of old wells, and are in the market 
for new stuff, they find that prices are $1 to $2 higher 
than they were two weeks ago, The opening of the 
season for street work also brings an advance of about 
$1 in paving block stock. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, April 3.—Business moves along about as it has. 
Stocks become more broken and prices are as high as 
they have ever been. The Chicago demand is mostly 
industrial. During the last few days a large government 
inquiry for tank and firsts and seconds is reported. Mold- 
ing has been advanced two points beyond the Jan. 12 list. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—Cypress trade continues 
about the same, recent advances not having been large 
enough to check the demand. Mill stocks have been cut 
down, but orders being practically all mixed cars, the 
mills manage to keep up a fair assortment. The mills 
do not report any improvement in the car situation and 
the embargoes still are causing much trouble. 


New Orleans, La., April 1.—The principal new feature 
of the market seems to be an improvement of the transport 
situation. Several embargoes have been lifted, the effect 
being, it is understood, to permit shipments into pretty 
much all Central Freight Association territory. There is 
still some uncertainty regarding their scope and there is 
said to be some formalities about ‘“‘tpermits’’ to be observed, 
but by general account the movement is freer into that 


territory. Points further east are'still shut off. Also it 


appears that car supply is somewhat easier. Demand con- 
tinues gradually to improve, call for mixed cars being 
rated brisk from open farm territory. Factory grades 
likewise seem to be in good request and distributers are 
placing a larger volume of business in the line of straight 
cars. Mill stocks are lower than normal volume, but 
seem to be fairly well assorted save in respect of thick 
stock. Prices naturally are very firm all round. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 3.—Demand for cypress has been 
showing consistent gains, factories and yards buying con- 
siderably. The market continues firm and prices are still 
stiffening up. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Those quoting cypress hold 
consistently to their advances. The Government has been 
a good customer and still keeps things humming, but 
the trade is still harassed by the traffic difficulties. Prices 
on the cypress ones and twos are about as follows: 
l-inch, $69 to $72; 14 to 1%-inch, $72 to $75; 2-inch, 
$80 to $85; No. 1 shop, 1-inch, $43 to $46; 14- to 1%-inch, 
$50 to $54; 2-inch, $55 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md., April 1.—The movement in cypress is 
of decidedly small volume. The inquiry has narrowed to 
small proportions, and much work is being deferred, 


with the result that the demand for cypress is affected” 


The mills have not been in a position to turn out stocks 
in normal quantities, and as a consequence there is no 
pressure to move lumber by concessions. 


New York, April 2.—There is little falling off in demand, 
and prices continue strong. Traffic difficulties are un- 
changed and stocks continue to grow scarcer. Vessel 
shipments are practically out of the question and with 
millwork factories diverted from their usual activity the 
volume of cypress going thru this market is smaller than 
might otherwise be expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—Cypress is not moving as freely 
as usual at this season, and tho demand is fair the supply 
is below normal. Shipments from mills are held up by 
embargoes for a number of weeks, and buyers are 
obliged to depend largely upon yard assortments, which 
have been about up to the average. Prices hold firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2.—There has been a broadening 
of the market for cypress during the last week and dis- 
tributers are more encouraged by spring trade prospects. 
The improvement is most noticeable in factory stock 
and building material. Some relief from embargoes is 
reported and consequent expansion in shipmnts from the 
mills. The market continues strong and prices some- 
what higher, taking averages reported by the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 3.—Red cedar shingles took a slump 
during the last few days, the latest quotations being 
$4.31 for clears and $3.67 for stars, the decline being 
15 cents on both clears and stars. White cedars con- 
tinue to be quoted at $4.40 for extras, $3.20 for standards 
and $2.30 for sound butts. These prices are easier 10 
obtain than they had been for some time. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 1.—Wholesalers here report a 
fair demand for shingles, which in a normal time would 
be satisfied easily. It is almost impossible to supply 
transit cars, however, and stiff premiums are being 
offered in some cases without avail. Reports indicate 
that the car situation is getting worse instead of better. 


Seattle, Wash., March 30.—Shingles for eastern trade 
appear to be holding their own, with stars at $2.65 to 
$2.75 and clears at $3.20 to $3.25. Cars are a little more 
plentiful than a week ago, but they are still scarce and 
barely sufficient to care for orders now coming in. Pro- 
duction is about the same as it was, with a tendency 
toward a slight increase in the number of mills now 
running. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 29.—Red cedar shingles are firm 
at the mills. Prices to the trade are reported as ranging 
between $2.70 to $2.80 for stars and $3.25 to $3.35 for 
clears, dealers not all agreeing. Car shortage continues 
very acute. Shingle output is very small for this time 
of year. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2.—Demand for shingles has 
slackened up somewhat, but without affecting the market 
to any great extent for the reason that shipments have 
fallen off, so that the market is absorbing the supply that 
is offered. Stars are predominating in the shipments and 
are a little weaker on that account, quotations ranging 

2.70 to $2.80, while clears have strengthened a little and 

are quoted at $3.40 and even higher. Dealers here say 
the mills are turning out not to exceed 25 percent of 
their normal output now. The car supply at the mills 
has improved and shipments are coming forward a little 
better. Delivery is slightly improved in territory that is 
not embargoed, but dealers here still are cut off of the 
territory north of the Ohio river and east of the Indiana 
line. Siding is strong at $26 for clear and $25 for A. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—A fair amount of business is 
being done in the shingle trade in St. Louis, and the 
present market is $3.10 for clears and $2.55 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. Some manufacturers have been seek- 
ing orders, altho not making any concessions. 


Baltimore, Md., April 1.—No rush for shingles and lath 
has so far developed, construction work being greatly 
delayed, and numerous transactions evidently having 
been deferred until the outlook shall have become more 
promising. Values are expected to be maintained. Lath 
are about holding their own, with the difficulties of trans- 
portation acting as a steadier of prices. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Altho the general tendency in 
this branch of the trade is to predict a quiet sumiaer for 
the lath and shingle market, there is a rumecr of an 
increase in the demand for shingles the last week. No 
change is noted in the prices for white cedars und the 
prices for red cedars continue fairly firm. Manufacturers 
are getting disgusted with the lath trade in New England. 
Some are already turning their slabs into box boards and 
other uses rather than manufacture lath for such a quiet 
market. About $4 around here is the price for 1%4-inch 
lath, and $4.40 for the 1%-inch. Furring is slightly rising 
in price. Nothing can possibly be gotten for less than 
$34 in the 2-inch variety, while some firms are holding for 
$35 and even one transaction has been reported at $36. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The shingle trade is slow, with 
prices not so strong as they were. Wholesalers now ask 
$4.60 for clears and $3.90 for stars. The former recently 
were up to $4.70. Supplies are still small and it promises 
to be some weeks before much addition can be made to 
stocks by the lake route. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2.—There is little change in the 
shingle market, stocks being low and_ prices firm. There 
is some expansion of builders’ inquiries, but actual buying 
is light. Cedar stocks are very low but cypress is in 
better supply than a week ago. Southern pine lath sell 
about 10 cents higher. 





New Orleans, La., April 1.—Demand for shingles and 
lath continues very strong. Some cypress mills are sold 
up on seasoned stock and ship green shingles where cus- 
tomers desire. Mill assortments are badly broken, tho it is 
said that occasional straight cars are sold. The principal 
movement both of shingles and lath is in mixed cars. 
Prices are very firm, but reported unchanged. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—There is a wide range of prices 
for box manufacturing material and the demand is ex- 
cellent. As to regular prices it is such a peculiar market 
that a usual quotation is difficult to obtain; $35 for nice 
round edge pine box boards has been obtained recently, 
For the same material, however, there have been sales 
reported at.more and even considerably less. Inch square 
edge pine seems established, Boston rate, at from $40 to 
$45. About $32 was obtained this week for hemlock 
round edge inch boards. 








Advertisements will be inserted i e 
Dartment at the following rates 7 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two !ines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late tu Classify. 
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FOR SALE 
2 Clyde 9x10 D. C. three drum skidders and loaders. 
2 McMyler Whirlies 14 ft. 6 in. gage. 
2 Davenport Saddle Tank 36” ga. 4 w. locomotives. 
1—52 ft. private car (excellent business car). 


80—60,000 cap. box cars. 
A. V. KONSBERG, 226 8S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


WANTED—ONE GOOD SECOND HAND 
Fast Feed Matcher with Profilers Berlin No. 90 or No. 91 or 
equal. Also a No. 108 Berlin Moulder and a 10-track Nailer 
with double row of chucks, 
Address “C. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8 to 12x20—40. Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales ete. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 


See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 77. 


HANDLE MAKERS NOTICE. 


See advertisement “W. 62” on page 85. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines & 
Loilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber & “Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles & Lath Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, Fac- 
tories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Equipment, Camp Sup- 
plies, Automobile Trucks, Horses & Mules, Wagons & Carts, 
Sawmills, Cutover Timber Lands, Farms, Electric Equipment, 
a Doors etc., Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipe, Chains, Belting 
ete, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Reply in own handwriting stating age, past experience and 
salary desired. THE PEOPLES LUMBER COMPANY, 
Salem, Ohio. 


WANTED—BY AN ESTABLISHED WELL RATED 
Southern Wholesale Company man of ability to buy and sell 
lumber to best advantage, as well as look after details of 
office. Must be sober, energetic and a sticker. Prefer party 
who is able to take some stock in business, after thorough 
investigation proves it to be a good investment. 

Address, “C, 102,’ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANTATION OFFICE 
In upper Mississippi Delta has opening for experienced, 
active, competent and clean office man, accustomed to use of 
typewriter. State age, experience, names of references, sal 
ary required and how soon available. 
Address, P. O. BOX 247, Rosedale, Miss. 


WANTED—MAN WHO HAS EXPERIENCE 
In Planing Mill, Stock Sash & Door Factory, and Plate and 
Window Glass Line. Detailing and taking off of plans not 
required. Applicant must have executive ability for handling 
men and pushing production. CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Lumber manufacturers in the United States a smart, capable, 
industrious young lumberman. One who has had enough ex 
perience in the white pine business to qualify as an assistant 
sales manager and can meet customers with a fearless: con 
fidence in his ability to succeed. Must be a good letter-writer 
and have personality. To such a one a permanent place is 
offered, with every opportunity for advancement. This is a 
real opening for the right young man. 

Address “C, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

















WEST VIRGINIA COMPANY CAN USE 
Male stenographer with lumber experience. Mill office. 
Address “C, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE GOOD LUMBER 
STACKERS 


For West Virginia mill on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Address “C, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS. 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified «( 
vertisements looking for employment, employees. Lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunitics 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. Always looking io! 
something—your advertisement in the wanted and for ©"! 
department would be seen by the very people you want \ 
reach, Advertise now. : 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ‘! 





























